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Hammerless Double Matted Top Rib 


hristmas Gifts 


Four leading guns to choose from 


Iver Johnson Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Gun 


A gift any man would prize. Safety mechanism sets itself when gun is 
opened — triggers cannot be pulled till safety button is released. Top lever 
is not controlled by a “trip,” but automatically comes back to normal. All 
gauges, including the .410. Various barrel lengths. Also furnished with se 
lective type automatic ejector at extra cost. The only moderately priced 
double barrel gun so made. 


Iver Johnson Matted Top Rib Single Barrel Shot Gun 
Delight some real friend with this popular gun. The glare-proof, finely 
Matted Top Rib extends full length of barrel. Barrel and lug of 
high carbon steel forged in one piece. Full choke. Made in 12, 16 
and 20 gauges, and .410 bore, with various barrel lengths. 


Iver Johnson Special Trap Single Barrel Shot Gun 


The kind of gun every trap- shooter longs for. It has a ventilated 
rib, finely matted, extending the full length of the barrel, giving 


GUNS 


Special Trap Champion 


for Sportsmen 


to give to a friend or yourself 


a maximum relief from heat waves. The matted top prevents glare. Com- 
pensating locking bolt insures against shooting loose. Automatic ejector. 
12 gauge only; 32-inch barrel fitted with two Lyman Ivory Sights. Hand 
checkered stock and forend. 


Iver Johnson Champion Single Barrel Shot Gun 


Always a ‘safe bet” as a gift. Barrel and lug of high carbon steel, forged in 
one piece. Barrel full choke which assures close, hard shooting. Adjustable 
main spring tension bar. Made in various gauges, including the .410, and 
different lengths of barrel. 


Send for Complete New Firearms Booklet 


It is full of gift suggestions. Shows all the Iver Johnson “Hammer 
the Hammer” Safety Revolvers, as well as Iver Johnson Single 
Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Guns. Just 
write for Catalog “A.” It’s free. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


266 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. New York—151 Chambers Street 


Chicago—108 West Lake Street San Francisco—717 Market Street 
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The 
National Game (onference 


HE Thirteenth National Game Conference will be held at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City, Monday and Tuesday, Decemher 6 and 7, 1926. 


All important problems relating to game conservation will be fully discussed, 


including the following: 


Game Refuges, State and Federal 


Co-ordination of Recreational Agencies 
Budgeting of Game Department Finances 


Game Breeding 
Control of Vermin 
Investigation of Diseases 


Extension of Discretionary Power 
of Game Departments 


Public Recreation Areas 

Control of Surplus Game 
Details of Protection 
Co-operation of States 

Relation of Forests to Wild Life 
Educational Methods 


Importation of New Species 


Other features will include the Annual Dinner, a brilliant function, wild life 


pictures and entertainment. 


This is an open Conference in which all are invited to participate. From the 
counsel and experience of many the most difficult problems are solved. Con- 
servation is the greatest concern of the American people today. You can help 
save the waters, forests and wild life and preserve the opportunity of our- 
selves and future generations to enjoy them by taking part in this Conference. 


Make hotel reservations at once. 


THE AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
233, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Gentlemen : 
I enclose $... — .to cover a year’s membership in the Associ- 
ation and a year’ 8 subscription to the magazine checked below. 
Combination Price, 


One Year’s ae ey 
in American Game 





Publication Protective Association 
Field and Stream............... ssi pi dialed ictal $3.00 
7 _ RR a EE Spee a ee 2.50 
CGO TUSCT ONT on. occa ores ca. cee: 00080 3.00 
Sportsmen's Review (Wkly) (Trapshooting) 4.50 
Spowtaman’n- WAGs anna. senses a cnpvssinsiverese 1.50 


Draw circle around pabteaiiin wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. 

Combination offer includes a year’s subscription to “AMERICAN 
GAME”, the Bulletin of the American Game Protective Association. 
Membership (including Bulletin) without magazines listed above, 
$1.00 up. Add 50 cents for Canadian postage ; $1.00 for foreign postage. 





THE SPORTSMAN'’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 

I believe that a sportsman should 
Never in sport endanger human life. 
. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
hold the law-enforcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 
feelings. 
Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Never be a fish-hog. 
Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
fusing to purchase trophies. 
Study and record the natural history of game species in the interest 
of science. 
9, Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 


SP AMN - wr 


Address .......... vipat idehitpicutnltded vetliscsand duit tain dicks demi ngétdainminvetoeiaieses 
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Next Month’s Bag 


In the Peace River Game Fields 
Dr. C. J. MILLER 

PLENDID hunting for bears and moose in the little- 
known Peace River district, along the boundary be- 
tween Alberta and British Columbia. One of the out- 
standing incidents of this fine story was the killing of 
two large grizzlies, which the author accomplished with- 
in a period of five minutes, in the cut line hewed thru 

virgin forest between the two Canadian provinces. 


Where the Trout Leap in Main Street 
BILLige ONEAL 


8 hse festive rainbow has a reputation for promiscuous 
leaping, but such ichthyic calisthenics right in “Main 
Street” are undoubtedly a little out of the ordinary. 
This is the well-written story of trout fishing in Wyo- 
ming, where the streams have not been fished out and 
where lovers of the sport have every assurance of a 
sagging creel as recompense for their efforts. 
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BULLETIN-AMERICAN GAME 


PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
“More Game” “= Carlos Avery Hditor 





Reduce Hunting Accidents 


he number of hunting accidents each season 
tinues to be unnecessarily great. Most acci- 
nts are the result of carelessness and are pre- 
table. State game commissioners and their 


wdens exert their best efforts to instruct nov- | 


s; and warn the more experienced hunters as 

hunting season approaches, but it does not 
m possible to eliminate such accidents. The 
nan element with all its imperfections is always 
esent. 

\ccidents happen from careless handling of 
ins, mistaking hunters for game, stray bullets, 
nd various other causes. Lack of deliberate and 

lligent care on the part of one or the other 

ties to the accident is almost invariably the 

Pennsylvania and New York, the two states 

ich have the largest number of hunters in the 

ods and fields at one time, are doing every- 

ng possible to check such carelessness, and the 
ite departments in charge of game administra- 
tion in these states have issued timely warnings 
nd explicit instructions to guide hunters when 

the field. If these instructions were followed 
y every man carrying a gun there would be few 
cidents. 

fhe New York Conservation Commission says 
irelessness causes most of the woods’ hazard. 
The list of casualities last year was greater than 
ever. Of 115 accidents last year, when twenty- 
nine persons were killed, sixty-three were shot 

companions, thirty-three injured by acci- 

ntal discharge of their own guns and eight 
vere mistaken for game. 

Pheasant and rabbit hunting cause most of the 
isualties. Only eleven deer hunters were shot. 
One man was mistaken for a bear and one for 
odchuck. Both were killed. Some of the in- 
structions to hunters issued by the New York 
Commission are the following: 

Be absolutely sure of your game before you 
shoos. 

Never use a gun as an aid in climbing fences 
r over boulders. 

Put your gun thru a fence first, muzzle away 
irom you, 

Do not drag guns after you thru the brush. 

Never carry a deer or deer head on your back 
unless completely covered. 

Never point a gun toward any member of your 
party. 

Don’t be in too much of a hurry. Take your 
time, 

Never draw a gun toward you by the muzzle. 
Always unload your gun while coming into 
amp. 

In deer hunting, wear conspicuous clothing, 
not easily mistaken for game, red preferred. 

Hunting accidents, while all too numerous, are 
not common when the total number of men who 
go afield with a gun is considered. It is only a 
ery small per cent that are injured. Accidents 
cur in all outdoor sports, including tennis, 
baseball and footfall, and in motoring the number 

tremendously greater than in hunting. 


Bears Prepare for Winter 


Bears, always hungry, appear unusually indus- 
trious in their search for food as the time ap- 
proaches for them to hole up for the winter. They 
must needs lay on a thick layer of fat which is 

eir means of sustenance during the long period 

hibernation during which they can take no 
od. 

‘“‘Any bear may be depended upon to act queer- 

at this time of the year,” says M. Lindsley, 
‘anger, in Yellowstone Park Nature Notes. 

“At Old Faithful Inn last week,” he says, “I 
ecame very well acquainted with a huge black 

ar. The rangers’ summer mess hall had been 

osed for some time, the large front room being 
led with winter wood and the windows boarded 
ip. The day before my arrival food had been 

iid out in this room to be sent to some road 
rew the following day. But bruin smelled bacon 
nd made quick work of the boards and glass, 
nd a mess of the food. 

“Then I arrived and moved into the cook’s 

om for a few days. That night the bear remem- 
ered. At 11:30 he came and every hour all 
night; as sure as Old Faithful roared out its erup- 


(Concluded on Page 487) 


























TRITCH HDWE.CO. 


has gifts to please every member of the family. 
Athletic equipment for all sports — golf, tennis, 
| fencing, archery, basketball, football, baseball. 
The world’s best in rifles, shotguns, ammunition. 
Hunting boots, clothing, fishing and camp equip- 
ment. Skates and skate shoes. Skis and ski boots. 
Snowshoes, sleds, toboggans. All lasting pleasure 
gifts for men and boys. 


Community silver, electric percolators, toasters, 
waffle irons, pyrex baking ware, fireside sets, 
vacuum sweepers, electric washers and ironers. 
An almost unlimited array of home gifts such as 
women treasure. 
You can check off your entire list here— 
quickly and pleasantly — with complete 


satisfaction in knowing each gift will 
bring delightful pleasure. 


Holiday Boxes 


TRITCH HDWE.CO. 


17th and Arapahoe Sts. Denver,Colo. 
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Books— Always Acceptable Gifts 


—And All Last-Minute Shopping Troubles Eliminated 


Just check the books you want sent to your various sportsman friends—send in their names and addresses NOW-—and we will enclose 
in each book a pretty Christmas card bearing your name as donor, having it reach them on Christmas Day. Do it now and get it off your 
mind. We will fill the order and have it ready for mailing at the proper time. Of course books may be sent to you direct if you prefer. 


Angling 


Adventures in Angling (Heilner).................... $3.00 
Fmmnteeis’. TR DEI so vsvesveincsocacesnsthtcincgechonpaal 1.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead)........ 2.50 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp)..................2.-....--+- 1.00 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them........ 1.50 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley)............ 1.00 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 

of America (Henshall).... 
Big-Game Fishes of the CS (Holden)... 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle)..... 
Black Bass and Bass Craft (Jones)... 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall). 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) 
Book of Tarpon (Dimock).... 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith)........................ 
Call of the Surf (Heilner). % 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith)... 
Compleat Angler (Walton).. 







- 5.00 


Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
10 


ning (Shaw)..... 
Complete Science of Fishing for Trout 

(Shaw) 
Dry Fly and F ast Water, The (La Branche) 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead) ae 5 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold). 


Fishing From the Earliest Times.... 

Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp).... 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer)..................... 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll)....... 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet) f 

Fishing With Floating Flies (C amp)... 
Fleetfin (Venable) Se EO 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll). 

History of Fly-Fishing for Trout (Hills) 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden)..... : 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll) 
Lives of Complete Anglers (Walton) 
Modern Development of the Dry-Fly (Hal- 


ford)... ‘ 
Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson) 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John)........ ; 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill)......... 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John) 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 

(Johnson) i 
Salmon and the Dry Fly “(La Branche)... 
Salmon and Trout.... 
Salt-Water Game Fishing (Holder) 
Science of Fishing (Brooks) 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt) 


2 00 
1.00 


. 2.00 


5.00 


10.00 


1.00 
1.00 
3.00 
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3.00 


Mirenmrrntt CHOIR) ccc kencenseeccscsedacconcereuers 2.50 
Sunshine and Dry-Fly (Dunne)........................ 2.00 
Tales of Fishes (Zane Grey)... . 4.00 
Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey)... . 5.00 
Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey)................ .00 
Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey)................ 5.00 
Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey)............ 4.00 
Telling on the Trout (Hewett)........................ 2.50 
Trout Fishing (Sheringham)............................ 4.00 
Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard)....10.00 
pT ee erennee 3.00 
Camping and Trapping 

Art ‘of Trappina A Cotner) .nnc.c..cSicccecsececsceccscis 5 
Autocamping (Brimmer)...........................---.c0s- 2.00 
Back to Nature (Newkirk).............................-.- 1.00 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody) 1.00 
Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses...... 2.50 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps).................... 1 


Camp Cookery (Kephart) : B. 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick) teres scons. AD 







A ME I oie Nona sn cca ve an snnnedtvacescoonaiien 75 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Vv an 1 Dy a 2.00 
Camp Grub (Jessup). - On 

ge sj See eran ‘ 


Camping Out (Miller). --...--...-.-00-.--neorsnsosses 
Camping Out (A Manual on 1 Organized 
Camping)... 
Camping and W oodcraft (Kephart) aie 
Camps, Log Cabins, Lodges and C lubhouses 
(Brimmer) 2 
Canadian Wilds (Hunter)................ 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)... 
Ferrets, Facts and Fancies 
Fox Trapping (Harding)... 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding).... 





eee Mek) eee a eee 

Fur Farming (Harding) 

Fur Farming, The Weasel Family ‘(Hodgson) 3.00 
Fur Trade in America: (Laeut)..............00c.01s00. 4.00 
Ginseng and Other Medical Plants.................. 1.25 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman).................... 2.00 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins............ 1.50 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding) 1.00 


Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit _ 


IY patente steals sents ce teh sete thin scesscenns 50 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill)........ 1.00 
Land Cruising and aes : 1. 


Mink Booklet (Lamb) 
Mink Farming (White) RIL PH Se: 
Mink Farming (Edwards)............. 

Mink Raising (McClintock)......................-0-0+ 





A deposit of 50c is required on all C. O. D. orders to cover carrying charges. No C. O. D. ship- 
ments permitted in Canada. 
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Mink Trapping (Harding))................................ 
Motor Campcraft (Brimmer).......................... ; 
Motor Camping (Long)................... Tee KY 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop)... 
Motor Camping on Western Trails (Fergu- 


Muskrat Farming (Edwards)............. 
Muskrat Farming (Hodgson) 
Outdoor Handy Book (Beard) 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller)........ 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace) 
Practical Trapper, The (Christy)....... 

Raccoon Raising (Edwards)........................0... 








Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson).......... 1.50 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton)........ 3. 

Raising Mink for Profit (Hodgson)................ 1.00 
Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson)........ 1.00 


Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop) 
Science of Trapping (Kreps).......................200-- 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard)............ 
Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson).................... 3.00 








Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller)............ 1.25 
Be Bc.” |” y Fie aera nanan een 1.09 
Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)........ 2.25 
aaxicermmy  (homaday) :.....5....20n 4.00 
eee ys ie A gy 7 gf Rae rsh ae TRO ROO Oe . 1.00 
Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitions (Row- 

2B TREE hc AINE 2 RE NT EMER i BOOS AS TW 
Towtmea Atect “(Pordyce)......350 100 
eeces Gul enemies ne oo ee 1.00 
‘Tepis ‘Cratt: Ch ordyee) <3. se 2.50 
Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson).... 3.00 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy.................. 1.00 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport).....................- . 1.50 
Winter Camping (Carpenter)................0.0......... 1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) . 1.00 
Woodcraft (Kephart)..u...........c-cccccscecccesceceoeeosoes 75 
Wooderalt: 108 “Withee os ccescsan nc cctscsstsic savcoocbiecs 1.00 

Hunting and Shooting 

Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide...................... 50 


Across Mongolian Plains —. et sate 5.00 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 
Amateur Gunsmithing (Whelen)...................... 2 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 5.00 
Americatsa Bille (Wem) q..ecnecscnectdedisciec boven 
American Shotgun, The (Askins)........... 
An African Holiday (Sutton) 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard). ......0.00000000000000... 1.7: 
Book of the Pistol and Revolver (Pollard).... 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- 
aday) 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer) 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott) 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) .............00...0200..-. 
Ducks and Duck Shooting (Haynes)............ 2.50 





Firearms in American History (Sawyer)........ 3.50 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams) 5.00 
Ceeneasy, “ae Chemie tannins 2.50 
Gresty Bear’ (Wriebt)...:.2..- 2. issn cae: 2.50 
rusting and Competvation ..... cc. s.n-u.. 5.00 


Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
(Shelley) 
Hunting With the Bow and Arrow (Pope).. 2.! 
Illustrated Africa (Boyce) 8. 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands’ (McGuire) 2.50 
In Brightest Africa (Akeley) 5 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice (Mc- 
pS RE er OLE 2S ES RR 
Jist Huntin’ (Ripley) 
Land of Footprints (White) 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)......... 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson) 
Modern Pistol, The (Winans).......................... 






Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan)...... 1.25 
Mogae Buel (Merit). ...26 ca 8.00 
Oi f Sheet Civek Weare O25... anos 3.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
CI i Nas a iE cet shea aap ase esi 3.00 
ur SUN I as nei tcc 4.50 


Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
wright), new and revised edition.................. 

Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting 
ar'd Fishing (Mershon)..................2000.....0..0.. 3.50 





Recvrds of Big Game wom, 7th edition....15.00 
macemse | CLL ORO. ae 1.00 
Rifle Marksmanship................................ ete. 100 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins).................. 1.00 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) ............... 2.50 
Scatter Gun Sketches....... eae ela TT” 200 
Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton).................. 2.5 
SA NIN occas css bp Sec aeecteeicttais 175 
Sport in Field and Forest (Ripley)................ 2.00 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart)............0...000000..... 100 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis)............ 3.50 
Sporting Rifles (Winans)...........2....2.:..../......... 3.50 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 4.00 


Stalking Big Game With a Camera (Maxwell) 9. 25 
Es eT Ae Sem ae LIP ea 
Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk).......... 590 


(Continued on next page) 
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Christmas Books 


(Continued) 


The Adventurous Bowman (Pope).................. 2.2 2.50 
Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Michi 3.00 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- 


gles (Mayer)............ ee 
Wihteeeeeee CC co a, . 3.00 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon)... 5.00 
W ili hers: CRAG OLE) noo stss ra eccre spon eese. 1.00 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton)......... Sa 
Wing Shooting and Angling (Connett)... 2.50 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Asigma).................. 1.00 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore)........ 4.00 
With Shotgun and Rifle in North American 

Game Fields (Robinson).........000000000000000000..-.- 4.00 

Kennel 
Airedale, Tine CEiaymas qo noe cisecncncesiennce as 1.00 
All About Airedales (Palmer) ; paper, $1. 20; 

Pe Re cane) Oe NAR RC. 2.5) Ui = 2.00 
Airedale, Setter, and Hound (Miller)....... ~~. 1 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller)............ 2.50 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper.............. 1.00 
Beagle, Fike CE vemtae estan ence .. 6.00 
eB a ea A anes 2.00 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle).......... ae .... 2.00 
Bull Tessier, The (Haynes).2...:......2........... 1.00 
oe ey ee es Sect 1.00 
Complete Bull Dog (Simmonds). sacaaisticee NO 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette). .. 3.00 
Doberman Pinscher (Schmidt)............ SR 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy)...... Bo oe 
Dr. Littie’s Dog: Book (Little)...................... 4.00 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S....... Soot acl 
Foxhound, The (Williams)..............................-- 1.00 | 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes)................. ieee 
Hunting Dogs (Harding)...... “s 1.00 | 
Modern Airedale, The (Phillips)... wiiainus 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell).............. cue BOO 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes).................... 1.00 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes).................... 1.00 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley)..... <aness 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes)............ 1.00 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer)....... 1.00 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham).......................... 1.75 
The Story of Jack (Lytle)..... mt eee 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet). 1.00 


Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The 
(Shelley) ; paper, $1.50; cloth .....0.............. 2.00 


Natural History 


American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 


(Beard) . a 
American Boy’: s ; Handy Book (Be ard). eS Fe 3.00 
American Natural History (Hornaday)........ 5.00 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 

the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed). . 1.30 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 

Rockies, I!lus. in Colors (Reed)................. 1.30 
Bird Life (Chapman) ................... .. 4.00 


Boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt)... 1.75 
Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 


States (Wyman and Burnell)......... wigicodshinscse Ge 
Game Birds of America (Reed)................. . 
Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner). 5 2.50 
Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 

ON ge I EES. a Se a oe ... 250 
Nature’s Silent Call (Deason).................. : 3.50 
Propagation of Wild Birds (Job).................. 300 
Ring-Necked Grizzly, The (Miller) _............... 1.50 
Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills)............ 2.50 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills).................. 2.50 


Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop). 5 
Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke)............ 1 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills)......... a ae 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)................ 2.50 
Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke).... 1 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills).................... 2 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Ruxton)................ 1 


Miscellaneous 


yo A DS ee A ee ae 
Boat Building (Beard) 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier)..................... : 
Book of Winter Sports (White)............... 
Boys’ Book of Canoeing (Jessup)........... Re 
Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Van Dyke) 

Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 





DODDS at ee on 
m2 


hg 8) RGR SS Tea Sp oeer ae ee 1.00 
First Aid to Animals (Leonard)................. 250 
Handbook on Archery...................-...---+--+- 50 
How to Build a Decked wae’ Canvas Ca- 

noe (Miller)... 50 
Nature’s Silent Call (Deason).. 2 
Oregon Sketches (Smith)........................ s<éuah sta 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock).........-----.----- 1.00 
Outdoor Signaling (Wells).................. <a ee 
Profitable Breeds of Poultry (Wheeler)... 1.00 
Rediscovered Country (White)... 200 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars). . 4.00 


Rhymes from a Roundup Camp (Coburn)... 2.00 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 1.........250 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 2........ 2.50 
Six Years With the Texas Rangers (Gillett) 
RT es ae eee 
ge Ee | eh 2 ee ee 
Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) ................. 
Snortcraft for All Year (Van Horn)........ : 
Trail Dust of a Maverick (Brininstool)... 


roe 


$833333232 


Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) oes 
Vanishing Trails of Romance (Boyer)........ 
Wild Animal Roundup, A (Hornaday).......... 
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BOOKS 
for the Sportsman 








Tales of Southern Rivers, by Zane Grey; 249 
pages; completely illustrated; $4 postpaid; 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Zane Grey’s unequalled powers of story-telling 
and description have never reached greater vivid- 
ness than in these new tales of his own adventures, 
hunting, fishing and exploring in the sub-tropical 
rivers of the southern states and Mexico. 





Tales of Lonely Trails, by Zane Grey; 394 pages; 
illustrated from photographs; $4 postpaid; Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 

Zane Grey’s true tales of real adventures are 
no less thrilling than his novels—and to all sports- 
men and lovers of the great out of doors they 
have the added interest of reality. Here he tells 
of his own trips along the hazardous trails of the 
Western lands. 


Tales of Fishes, by Zane Grey; 266 pages; nicely 
illustrated; $4 postpaid; Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

These stirring fishing adventures are told by 

Zane Grey from his own experiences in fishing 


| many waters and catching almost unheard of spe- 


cies. This narrative includes descriptions of the 

catching of bonefish, dolphin, shark, spearfish, 

wahoo, and the giant swordfish. 

Successful Muskrat Farming, by Robert G. Hodg- 
son; 163 pages; illustrated; $2.25 postpaid; 
Fur Trade Journal of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 
This is a fourth edition, revised and enlarged, 

and is a practical manual on the raising, breeding 
and handling of muskrats, written in non-techni- 
cal language and of great value to anyone now 
engaged or who may contemplate engaging in 
this well-paying business. 


Archery, by Robert P. Elmer, M. D.; 456 pages; 
illustrated; $5 postpaid; The Penn Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia. 

A complete and exhaustive treatise on arch- 
ery, together with a history from the date of its 
earliest use thru to the present day. Dr. Elmer 
has always been an ardent student and supporter 
of the sport, has held the championship of Amer- 
ica many years, and as an exponent of archery 
is, without doubt, the greatest American author- 
ity. po ae 
Trees in Winter, by Albert Francis Blakes‘ee 

and Chester Deacon Jarvis; 446 pages; pro- 

fusely illustrated; $2.50 postpaid; The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

This manual describes the trees ‘by their dor- 
mant characters—method of growth and branch- 
ing, twigs, leaf-scars, buds and bark—and tells 
how to care for one’s own trees, wherever they 
may be. Planting and care are described for the 
individual and his home grounds. Identification 
keys, descriptions and illustrations make it easy 
to know the trees growing in the countryside. 


The Seven Cities of Cibola, by Aileen Naus- 
baum; 167 pages; colored illustrations; $2 
postpaid; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

A handsomely decorated volume containing a 
collection of Zuni folk tales retold for children, 
by a woman who has lived among these Indians 
of the southwest, and in fact still lives at the 
great national park of Mesa Verde. The stories 
came to her first-hand from the lips of old tribes- 
men; from representatives of a race that is fast 
dying out. The pictures are all based on authen- 
tic Zuni designs and are printed in exquisite 
colors. 


The Adventurous Bowmen, by Saxton Pope; 233 
pages; illustrated; $2.50 postpaid; G. B. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

Dr. Pope’s record of experiences in the fie'd, 
when he, together with Arthur Young, another 
famous bowman, spent the last year hunting in 
Africa, pitting their skill against the lion and 
other beasts of the veldt and jungle. Unaided by 
firearms they actually secured a goodly number 
of lions with the bow alone, and in more than 
one instance, charging animals were brought 
down at the hunters’ feet. It is a volume of rare 
experiences and thrilling adventures with the 
long bow. 

















New Books for Sportsmen 





SPORT IN FIELD AND FOREST 
by Ozark Ripley 


Valuable tips and advice covering 
every phase of small game hunting, 
by one of America’s greatest 
sportsmen. Iilus., $2.00 


WILD ANIMALS: A White Man’s 
Conquest of Jungle Beasts 


by Wynant D. Hubbard 
The romance of hunting and train- 


ing wild beasts in Africa for ship- 
ment to American zoos. Illus., $3.00 





SANDY: The Story of an Airedale 
by Horace Lytle 


A whiz of a dog story in which the 
dog tells his own story. $1.50 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 


























50cm 


Wear this thin model Stanton Watch for 10 days | 
if cheneaghile satisfied send us ay 50c and watch is 
yours. We give you this fine watch for 50c in order to 
advertise our sensational Photo Art Ring. Wear this 
amazing ring and see snappy, life-like photos liaside 
magnified—a knockout from Paris, France. The models 
(??) are enlarged to an alarming degree by a highly 
powerful invisible lens. No ring like it ever seen before. 
Send only 10c now—pay balance of 90c on delivery, 
then $1 a month for only three months—$4 in all. Do 
not send any money for watch—examine it first—wear 
it for 10 days, if satisfied remit 50c and watch is yours. 
Our Gift to You This beautiful embossed 
watch and ring must be 
seen to be sogredatee. pe a mre required. We shi 
same day. Sen ze and mention style of watc 
samted “HOUND oR ‘OCTAGON SHAPE. Absolute sat- 


isfaction or money back. Get this thin model Stanton 
Watch for 50c by sending 10c nowfor new amazing ring. 














GLOBE SCIENTIFIC CO., 230 Sth a PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Shur-Hit Sevalves 


Where the light points, the bullet strikes ! 
HERE i is the revolver that is arousing world-wide 
interest ! Sturdy construction, standard 7-shot, 
.22-cal. long. Double-action, hammerless, built-in with watch- 
man’s flash ight. For household protection, night watchmen, 
detectives, tourists, sportsmen, etc. Ideal for 
This revolver is always aimed — many uses. 
the piercing light with 300-foot Instant 
range indicates exactly where the Protec- 
bullet will strike. Safe and reliable. tion! 
Both revolver and flashlight easily 
operated in one hand at the same 
time —light controlled separately 
by thumb, and revolver separately by CS 
trigger, which folds into flashlight when _ 


not in use. Money-back guarantee. 
Order today. Send no money, then 15 = 
pay on delivery, plus postage, only 

Revolver with Flashlight Protection 
S. P. Cottrell & Son, 2812 Bailey Ave., Bulfalo, HY. 


OH, SHOOT! By Rex Beach 


An hilarious account of the sporting adventures 
and misadventures of two of America’s greatest 
humorists. Fred Stone and Rex Beach hunted 
bears together in Alaska and shot cougars in the 
Grand Canyon, because entangled with several 
tribes of Indians, and had a series of thrilling ex- 
periences. $3 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book. 
$1.25 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 
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WITH BOW AND SPEAR IN THE ARCTIC - 


Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Kleinschmidt and trophies of their summer Arctic Oval—Polar bear killed with bow and arrow and spear. Lower—Return 
cruise, when they hunted polar bears with bow and arrow. Upper—On the from cruise in the. Arctic, with bag of four polar bears and eight walruses, 
Arctic ice pack after a chase for polar bear killed with bow and arrow. of which several of the latter had record tusks. 
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Outboard Motoring in Muskie Land 


(9 T WAS late August, and southwestern 

Ontario presented its wonderful lake 
country in a most gorgeous manner. State- 
lv pines and picturesque birch trees dotted 
the wooded sections from all angles, and 
the sparkling waters of the nearby lakes ap- 
peared like mammoth diamonds set amidst 
a cluster of velvety green foliage. 

We had just arrived at the little pioneer 
Indian town of Hudson, via the Canadian 
National Railway, and the long ride from Montreal had proved 
a scenic path of natural beauty. Our outboard motors, fishing 
tackle and other equipment had been shipped ahead in readiness 
for our arrival, as an extended trip via outboard motor and canoe 
thru some of the lakes in the vicinity of Hudson had been planned 
before leaving the States. 

The tewn of Hudson proved extremely interesting, and tales 
of pioneer days when hostile Indians and trappers met to pur- 
chase and sell supplies were related to us by the natives. Right 
at this moment, however, the town of Hudson proved very 
lively and prosperous, overlooking the fact that it boasted of 
only 100 native inhabitants, as this station was the center of 


Lunch on the shore of Muskellunge Lake. 


Cal Johnson 


If not already included in the ever- 
increasing number of outboard motor 
fans, you are pretty liable to be after 
reading this muskellunge fishing story 
of Cal Johnson’s, in which the little 
outboards contributed so largely to the 
pleasures of a wonderful trip 


activities for the great gold rush now in 
progress in the wilderness of the Red Lake 
District. Turmoil reigned thruout the small 
hamlet and hundreds of robust prospectors 
clamored for the coveted locations that 
meant wealth for them in the event a gold 
strike was made where their stake hap- 
pened to be. 

With a strong incentive for leaving 
everything and hiking for the gold country, 
we turned our back on the temptation to make a fortune and 
prepared to depart for the domicile of the muskie. To our sur- 
prise, we found the small craft, which was to carry us to the Ver- 
milion waters, equipped with lightweight outboard motors, obvi- 
ating the necessity of unpacking our private motors. That the 
guides were entirely satisfied upon the dependability of their 
motors was shown by the absence of a paddle or oar in any of the 
three boats that were to transport our party. However, our pri- 
vate motors were loaded in the boats and carried as baggage un- 
til we reached the waters we intended fishing, where they would 
be attached to canoes. 

After a delightful cruise thru the main waters from Hudson 





Note tilted motor on canoe 





The guide and a few Muskellunge Lake warriors 


we reached portage No. 1 and im- 
mediately unloaded the boats and 
evened up the luggage for the carry 
over. The guides detached their 
outboard motors and carried them 
over the portage very easily, which 
proved to us the extreme lightness 
and compactness of the modern 
outboard motor for wilderness use. 
The trail over the portage was one 
used by early Indians and trappers, 
and we had the good fortune of 
meeting several of these picturesque 
characters en route. Several pairs 
of snowshoes were noted hanging 
in the limbs of trees along the trail 
and the guides told us they were 
left there all summer by the trap- 
pers, who feared little the possibil- 
ity of someone stealing them. Evi- 
dently honesty is practiced in its 
highest degree by the north woods 
trappers and Indians, and to be 
among such folk made us happy. 
Soon the back bay of Big Ver- 
milion Lake was reached and the 
boats were again loaded and mo- 
tors put to work for the short 
cruise that would bring us to the 
Hudson Bay portage, which we 
were told would be the final carry 
before a permanent camp was lo- 
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cated on Little Vermilion Lake. Upon reaching the portage we 
found it to be of only 200 yards in length, and a few minutes 
found us gliding over the waters of Little Vermilion Lake towards 
the point of land we were to camp on. Two and one-half miles 
were yet to be traversed before reaching the point, which gave 
us an opportunity to view the beautiful country that surrounded 
the waterway. A rocky shore line of very irregular proportions 
greeted the eye at every turn and the thicky-wooded hills and 
lowlands formed a beautiful background. A short distance up the 
lake several loons were holding a laughing contest, or scolding 
us for intryding upon their domain, and their loud, shrill laugh 
startled several flocks of waterfowl, which arose from the waters 
with a wild commotion of squaks and flapping wings. 

The point of land was finally reached and the boats beached 
with the outboard motors tilted at the stern. Our camp proved 
to be of the primitive type built by fire rangers. White birch 
trees surrounded the little cabin, which was built on a solid 
rock foundation. No fires had as yet destroyed any of the foliage 
surrounding this section and everything still remained in a virgin 
state. 

Hundreds of miles of waterways can be traveled from this 
section and the outboard motor enthusiaist will find Hudson a 
veritable paradise from which to begin an extended cruise. An 
excellent resort is established at the station and accommodations 
can be secured by making reservations in advance, as the estab- 
lishment is limited and can not care for too many. While out- 
board motors have taken the place of paddles and oars at Hud- 
son, we also discovered other modern means of transportation 
by the presence of an aeroplane. Seeing the huge expanse of 
lake region via flying boat 1s one of the features of this out-of- 
the-way place, which we deemed very remarkable inasmuch as 
Hudson is really a pioneer town and located in the wilderness 
region of southwest Ontario. 


FISHING trip was planned for early morning and every- 
thing was made in readiness before going to bed. The 
muskellunge of this district were reported great fighters and our 
party was naturally extremely anxious to battle His Highness, 
Esox noblior, at the eariest opportunity. During the progress of 
the evening’s camp fire, the guides related several stories about 
the large ‘lunge seen in this lake, and long after going to bed 
found me picturing 30 and 40-pound muskies battling at the end 
of my line. Sleep was almost impossible, as my mind had become 
a turmoil of excitement, due to the tales related by the guides. 
Morning found us with rods, reels and tackle for catching the 
wary muskie and the guides ready at the stern of the boats with 
the outboard motors all tuned up ready to go. We found further 
evidence of the use of the outboard motors in the Canadian fish- 
ing country when we noted the guides preparing for trolling. Few 
of them owned a casting rod, and a long line, leader and lure com- 
prised their fishing outfit. The motor was depended upon to keep 
the lure moving and all the guide needed to do was pilot his 
boat along the shore line or close to the rushes and weed beds 
where the vicious old warrior could see his spinning lure or 
wobbling plug. 
Trolling with the aid of an outboard motor proved great sport 





Landing an Ontario ‘lunge 








and several good strikes resulted before we had traveled very far 
from the cabin. After an hour’s cruise of the nearby waters, with 
a troll of 75 feet trailing the boat, we decided that something 
evidently hampered the biting of the muskies that day. On 
several occasions a fish would be seen following the lure when 
the latter was reeled closer to the boat, and while he would 
make a swirl or strike at the bait, it seemed he always struck 
short. Finally good fortune resulted in hooking and landing a 
fair-sized muskie, and just to satisfy our curiosity we held a post- 
mortem over the body of the unfortunate fish. The stomach was 
found empty, which proved that the fish had taken no food for 
some time. Examination of the mouth showed sore gums, which 
naturally affects the striking of game fish during warm weather. 
Mid-summer usually brings such conditions in muskie waters of 
the States and we were not surprised to find Ontario ‘lunge with 
similar complications during warm weather. 


ITH prospects for good fishing very slim in Little Ver- 

milion Lake we decided to move on to Muskellunge Lake 
the next day. That the same fishing conditions might exist over 
there also was evident, as Muskellunge Lake waters connected 
with the waters we were now angling in. However, outboard mo- 
toring was the real purpose of our trip, and to see new country 
met the approval of all. 

A 4-mile cruise down Dizzy Creek was the next thing in store 
for us, and after lifting the boats over the sand bar at the mouth 
of the creek we started on a trip thru the thickest jungle of rushes 
and weed beds I have ever attempted to navigate. If anyone 
ever doubted the ability of an outboard motor to wiggle, shimmy 
and cut thru thick weeks and all kinds of water vegetation, I 
wish they had been beside me and watched the uncanny per- 
formance. The rushes and reeds extended several feet above the 
waters and many times we were unable to see ahead on account 
of the thickness of this swamp growth. To pole thru (it would be 
impossible to paddle or row) meant a full day’s journey, but 
traversing this water jungle with the aid of our outboard motors 
saved several hours of our time. Single cylinder motors of the 
lightest weight were used for navigating this stretch of water. 

All along the 4-mile course thru Dizzy Creek was seen evi- 
dence of moose, and their irregular trails thru the lily pads and 
rushes left a mental story for our imagination. As we rounded a 
sharp turn a giant moose was seen standing a few rods from the 
channel of the creek. The forest monarch looked up quickly as 
he heard our exciting cries, several feet of water vegetation 





Even the old Indian of the north woods has forsaken the paddle for the outboard motor 





dangling from his mouth. Eyeing us for a moment, the moose 
then turned slowly and made his way in a clumsy fashion thru the 
thick rushes into the shallows, then disappearing into the thicket 
that surrounded the marsh land we were negotiating. 

Hundreds of waterfowl were seen at every turn, and the rare 
occasion of sighting black geese greeted us when nearing the 
mouth of the creek at Muskellunge Lake. The sharp turns and 
irregular path necessary to follow kept the guide on the job 
steering the boat as best he could, while we parted the rushes 
in order to help eliminate at least part of the resistance they 
offered. On several occasions we almost ran into a flock of ducks 
that were swimming or feeding in the main channel of the water- 
way. What a wonderful place this country must be for water- 
fowl shooting in the fall. 

After about two hours of buffeting and squirming thru the 
rushes and weeds we reached Muskellunge Lake. That few out- 
board motors, if any, had ever been seen on this body of water 
goes without saying. Not a cabin or sign of life was seen and the 
God’s country that we long for opened its arms to greet us as we 
quietly motored down the beautiful lake. Here we found the 
scenery very similar to that of Vermilion Lake, with the excep- 
tion of a heavier growth of timber on its shores. Rocky ledges 
and deep waters are typical of Ontario’s lake region and Muskel- 
lunge Lake proved to be of such type. 


—_— guides directed us to a point of land a short distance 
down the lake where we were to camp for two days, provid- 
ing the ‘lunge were in a biting mood. Moose Bell Point was the 
name of this spot, and to make the name more realistic, we found 
the bleached skull and horns of a moose lying near the water’s 
edge. More tales of how a giant moose, king of his domain, had 
roamed that very section years ago and a vicious fight with 
wolves had finally felled him on what was now called Moose Bell 
Point were related. That the very horns and skull found on the 
point of land may have been the remains of the mammoth of the 
forest could be possible, was suggested by the guide. 

Fishing proved excellent in Muskellunge Lake and the vicious 
Canadian muskie was found a willing scrapper during the dura- 
tion of our stay. Casting for ‘lunge was the most successful 
method of angling in these waters, and by throttling down the 
speed of the outboard motor we could cast along the rocky 
ledges that bordered the lake. The quietness of our motors made 
it possible to approach the best fishing spots without startling the 
muskies, and the guides found it an easy matter to maneuver the 
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canoes in and out among the bays and along the points where 
the big fellows lay in wait for food. 

The necessity of an outboard motor in the north woods is 
readily portrayed by the many uses it is put to. Trappers that 
formerly paddled their way many miles up a rushing river to the 
trapping grounds found it necessary to depart for the wilderness 
trails several weeks before actual trapping time arrived, on ac- 
count of the slow and laborious transportation. Today finds al- 
most every trapper equipped with an outboard motor for pro- 
pelling his supplies and traps into the heart of the game country. 
Early spring finds him on his way to civilization again with his 
boat loaded with furs and his outboard motor propelling his 
canoe easily and quickly down the thundering river, sometimes 
not entirely free of ice. 

Prospectors, surveyors and government men find the light- 
weight outboard motors of great help in covering large bodies of 
water or when making long river trips. Every forest ranger and 
fire fighter located in the lake region possesses an outboard motor. 
The possibility of reaching the fire area in fast time may result 
in the saving of vast tracts of valuable timber. Better fire fight- 
ing equipment can be carried when an outboard motor-equipped 
boat or canoe is used and the old method of paddling, hiking or 
traveling via horseback has been discarded almost entirely where- 
ever water exists. 

As our party numbered only six, we could not keep all the 
muskies hooked and landed. The last part of our trip was spent 
in fishing just for fun, as we had enough fish for our wants and 
did not intend toting any back home. Several fine ‘lunge were 
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battled for several minutes, then carefully liberated and allowed 
to swim back to their abode under an overhanging rocky ledge 
or at the edge of the rushes. Fishing for fun in the land of mus- 
kies certainly proved an exciting and enjoyable event for us all. 

The next morning found our party ready to make the Dizzy 
Creek trip again and then continue on until we reached Hudson. 
The same zig-zag course brought deer and moose to our atten- 
tion and another mass of waterfowl at every turn. With our mo- 
tors working perfectly we again floated into open water and on 
to the first portage. 

A high wind was in evidence when we reached the main 
waters that opened the way to Hudson. Filling our gas tanks, we 
struck out and all three boats, with motors humming merrily, 
dashed thru the heavy waves with ease. A direct course was tak- 
en for the landing, as we found it unnecessary to pay any atten- 
tion to cross winds with the motors pushing us along. I noticed 
a poor fellow striving hard to keep his course while paddling a 
canoe in the heavy wind. Upon reaching him we tossed him a 
line and towed him to port alongside our well-loaded craft. 

No vacationist should ever start for the Canadian lakes with- 
out an outboard motor. It will be found very inconvenient with- 
out the necessary propelling power, largely due to the vastness of 
the great waterways of Canada. Far more territory can be 
cruised and better fishing is always secured by being able to 
motor into other waters at will. The beauty and enjoyment of an 
extended water trip is not realized by everyone, and until the 
initial cruise has been made, the secrets and satisfaction of out- 
board motoring in the land of muskies will be a closed book. 





Sanctuaries 


F EVER there was a time in the history of the United 

States when our migratory waterfowl — and particularly 
ducks — were in crying need of adequate sanctuary protec- 
tion, that time is now. 

Years ago, when they existed in such countless numbers 
as to fairly darken the sun in their flight, the supply was 
thought to be inexhaustible. Now we know that it is not. 
Then they were slaughtered indiscriminately, with no 
thought of the future, and individual bags of hundreds were 
the rule rather than the exception. Now, in many sections of 
the country, we who love the sport oftentimes are obliged to 
tramp the banks of streams where once the ducks were abun- 
dant, or shiver in a blind, for hours upon end, in order to 
obtain a pitiful few —so few, in fact, as to be almost dis- 
couraging. And yet there are some who would have us be- 
lieve that the supply of ducks is increasing. What folly! 

But it is no time for recriminations, or reproaches for the 
slaughter of the past. It is too late for that. We must look 
to the protection of our ducks today, that they may be here 
tomorrow. Our forefathers lived in a day of unparalleled 
game abundance, and it is small wonder that they were un- 
able to visualize a time when conditions would be otherwise. 
Now that we of the present age are confronted with an acute 
shortage of migratory birds, many species of which already 
are on the verge of total extinction, are we going to turn a 
deaf ear and sit idly by while the situation grows more and 
more serious from year to year? 

We believe not. Our faith is in the sportsmen of the 
United States. They will put their shoulders to the wheel 
and save this finest of all game birds —the wild duck — for 
posterity. 

In our opinion there are two readily available methods of 
accomplishing this end —adequate sanctuaries and reason- 
able bag limits — both of equal importance. 

For years there has been before the Senate and House a 
migratory bird refuge bill, slightly different in text. One or 





A more exhaustive editorial on the subject of sanctuaries and duck bag limits will appear next month. Watch for it. 


and Ducks 


another of these bills should have been passed and made ef- 
fective a long time ago. What is the status of the Federal 
refuge bill today? It is simply on the calendar. Thank 
heaven it is not dead! When they quit kicking it around, 
those politicians and warring factions that control its des- 
tiny, maybe we will get some action. But when will that 
time come? We need that bill — the ducks and us. 

In the meantime, what are we going to do about it? 
Must we mark time while the ducks are steadily decreasing, 
or shall we take other steps to save them? 

State sanctuaries will do it. Moreover, it is entirely logi- 
cal and feasible. 

Outdoor Life is the first publication to advance this solu- 
tion to the shooting public. We have done so after long and 
serious consideration of the situation, and the spontaneous 
enthusiasm evidenced by sportsmen in every section of the 
country has materially strengthened our belief that state 
sanctuaries —the acquisition, maintenance and control of 
suitable marshland areas within the states and by the states 
— is the immediate answer to the question. 

To accomplish the desired results we must have co- 
operation by all the states (as states) in the establishment 
of such refuges within their individual commonwealths. 
Some have already gone a considerable way toward the pur- 
chase, control and maintenance of marshland areas. Unfor- 
tunately a greater number have not, and unless all the states 1 
fall in line and work out a worth-while propagation program, 
it will mean comparatively small relief for migratory water- 
fowl. Because they are migratory, protection in one state is 
hopeless if neighboring states do not co-operate. Besides, it 
is manifestly unfair to the other. 

We urge consistent and uniform action on the part of 
each and every state and the support of municipalities, 
sportsmen’s clubs and individual sportsmen therein. While 
the Federal game refuge bill is being bruited about let us 
have state sanctuaries and many of them, and thus bring 
succor to the ducks before it is too late. Eprror. 
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T IS told that when the Sioux Indians 
were given the Flatiron Reservation, 
the United States Government men asked 


a reservation. 

He stood with his back to Lake Kam- 
peska and held his arms out in a flaring 
V-shape that marked out a triangular res- 
ervation, and said, “I want this.” 

It was a seemingly crude way to survey out many miles of 
reservation, but it was effective, for the two arms pointed to 
certain waters that he named, and what could be more effective 
surveying than to three known points? 

And the old chief “knew his stuff.” When he spread’ his arms 
so that they took in the flaring V that was to be the Sisseton 
Wahpeton Indian Reservation, he took in the then teeming big- 
game section, with its herds of buffalo and antelope. He took 
in the great lake section with its wonderful fish life. 

He took in, too—but he could not have realized their later 
significance—some of the great duck passes that are in this roll- 
ing country, where the dipping glacial ice made lake beds as it 
ploughed its way on to the south and oblivion. 

In the little town of Sisseton are many decendants of the 
Sioux tribe that once owned the reservation. They have the face 
of the fighter, such as the Sioux were, and such as the old chief 
was who spread his arms and said, “I want this.” 

But, if the old chief had any thought that the duck hunter of 
the future might find attraction in the reservation, he certainly 
picked out a hard shooting ground. 


OMPARING the pass shooting South Dakota offers with 

blind shooting of the east or central east, with the shooting 
of mallards or sprigs over a pond where on the surface floats 
a few decoys while on the bottom reposes what the ducks really 
come for, or against sink box shooting on the broad waters of the 
east, the pass shooting is much more difficult. 

Decoys practically measure the range in these instances. A 
bird coming over them is in range, and known range at that; the 
successful lead of one victorious shot need only to be closely fol- 
lowed on succeeding similar shots. Instead of this, try taking 
straight in-comers, that vary in height from ordinary range to 
tall range and the ones that might be low enough, and you have 
some idea of the difficulty. 

While I have shot with some of the greatest duck shots of this 
country and Canada, and know how good they are, I think that 
pass shooting on canvasback and redheads would bother them for 
a while, if they were not used to it. For this shooting has pro- 
duced some of the greatest shots America ever saw. So, if you 
think you are good, just try some 50-yard-high down-wind red- 


Jumping bluebills 


South Dakota Duck Passes 


William Barber Haynes 


Pass shooting calls for real marksman- 

ship and split-hair judgment of dis- 

the old chief what he wanted in the way of tance. That’s why it is so sporting, 

and favored above all other methods 
by our greatest duck shots 


heads or canvasbacks coming hell-bent 
over a pass, as I tried them on a recent 
shoot in South Dakota. 

Our duck shells had been bought in 
rather limited quantity, for we had really 
started the trip as a prairie chicken ven- 
ture. Four of us had started on the hunt 
with a good bird dog, but as we stopped at 
a small village for gasoline another car with several hunters in it 
halted, coming from the west. 

One of our number recognized in it an acquaintance and pro- 
ceeded to get the “low down” on the shooting. 

Soon he changed plans for us with the following statement: 
“Those boys have a nice kill of canvasback and redheads that 
they shot on a pass that is 20 miles west of here.” 

He looked up at the trees that were tossing in the strong 
northwest gale that had sprung up. 

“Tt’s no good for chickens today, and it won’t be until it 
warms up. We go for canvasbacks on the pass.” 

So the weather had decreed that the chicken shoot should be 
exchanged for a duck hunt, and while a duck shell is ideal for 
prairie chicken when they are wild and flush at long range, it is 
entirely possible that the loads you intend using on prairie chick- 
a = a dog’s point are not good shells for pass shooting at 
ducks. 

For pass shooting takes all in the way of a shell that I have 
ever found. 


HAD a few Super X shells which would be fine, while they 

lasted, and after that the village store would have a chance to 
sell some shells if they seemed better to use than the chicken 
shells we had in the ear. 

The lake we went to was a good-sized one of possibly 500 
acres, and it was split by a long promontory that almost cut the 
lake in twain. 

This point was broad and wooded, then narrowed as it drew to 
the west side of the lake; as it narrowed the trees thinned and 
finally it wandered past the trees in a treeless sand bar for a 
hundred yards, like a long tongue that tried to lick the west shore. 

Over this narrow spit of land came the ducks in ranges possi- 
ble and impossible. The trick was to know which was which. It 
was the easiest place to go duck hunting I ever saw. 

We slept in a bunkhouse on the peninsula. On the edge of the 
pass was the dining room in a separate building. At daybreak 
we were routed out and fed in time to shoot at the legal hour, 
which is 30 minutes before sunrise. 

The gale had settled into a chilly light north wind, and in the 
dim light the pass was taking shape. 

I took a position just outside the trees on the sand bar, in a 
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An early morning set of black duck decoys 


shallow pit around which some short brush had been arranged. 
There were places for seyen shooters spaced about 50 feet apart. 

The whistle of wings thru the gray above us said that the 
ducks were already a-wing. 

With a rush a bunch of ducks went over the trees just back of 
us. My gun swung to my shoulder and I scored a miss. They 
seemed in range, but it would be called plenty far. 

Right after them came a pair that swung wide at the crack of 
the gun, and over the tip of the bar went a pair of canvasbacks, 
one of which paid the price to the man who was out at the end. 

I saw the canvasback fold up and come down with a great 
splash just to the north of the sand bar, where the little north 
wind would drift him in to the man who dropped him. 

“Mark south!” came the word from the next pit, and a bunch 
of redheads came right over me. I led the foremost bird well, 
and at the crack of the gun he doubled up and pitched forward 
out of the flock. 

It was something to watch. One duck dropped out of the sky 
is worth a dozen killed as they get off the water. 

Coming from the north was a single hen canvasback; evi- 
dently a “new” bird from the way she was acting. Straight and 
swift she headed directly for the bar, swerved to miss the trees 
and went over us not a hundred feet high. Something told me 
that that duck was not long for this world. 

She came in on a slant that would give the two shooters to 
the west the first chance and an easy chance, so that it did not 
seem she would need any attention from me. 

But you never can tell; so I swung in my blind and got ready 
as a matter of habit. Bang! Bang! went the two guns to the west 
and the canvasback held on over us. They never had another 
chance at the bird. 

Did you ever wipe any shooter’s eye? If so, you can imagine 
that after a pair of good shots miss, and you happen to connect, 
it makes a good day of it. Modesty, which is a prominent trait 
in my make-up, impels me to stop talking about that particular 
canvasback, but I frequently think of it, for it was such a sur- 
prise that the bird got past the line to me. 

When you shoot on a pass in company with a half dozen 
shooters you should take along a reasonable amount of tolerance 
for use on partnership birds when two shoot at the same bird so 
often. 

One of the shooters had a big curly spaniel that had notions 
of equity that were surprising. 

A flock of redheads came by from the south low to the water. 
I was watching to the north where several flocks gave promise of 
coming our way. “Mark!” came the warning from the next pit. 
Supposing that he saw the birds I was watching, I did not look 
in the right direction until almost too late. 

With a whirr of wings the redheads raced past. I whirled in 
time to cut out one bird, and the next man got one, and the next. 
The five remaining redheads cut past the tip of the point and the 
shooters there dropped four of them. 

Seven’ birds were down and took a little finishing, but they 
were close in and a couple of shells did it. 
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HEN the retriever plunged in and brought out a duck which 

he gave to one of the shooters. Again he swam out and got a 
duck which he gave to another shooter. Drifting past him came 
three more redheads as he made for land, and he went back time 
after time and brought in all the seven big ducks. Each time he 
picked out a different man to give the duck to. 

I got mine. Then the dog’s owner said, “I ought to have one 
out of it,” and took the last one. 

While I think the men at the tip of the pvint killed most of 
them, they were not disposed to be arbitrary and the dog did the 
dividing. I was surprised that the dog did not take them all to his 
owner. Perhaps somebody else was nearer and acted as if they 
wanted a redhead. 

Several of the shooters went back to the shack for breakfast, 
but as I had had mine, I waited and soon had a chance to miss a 
greenwing teal. Not only do they fly fast, but they are the “dodg- 
ingest” duck that will come your way. 

It was plain that the teal were coming down, for a bunch of 
bluewing teal circled the sandbar low over the water. Their ac- 
tions said plainly that they were “new” ducks getting the feel 
of the new locality. 

Along one side of the bar the water was grown up with float- 
ing weeds and this strip the teal swung over. The rearmost bird 
dropped as I tried them. It seems that I should have done better, 
as I missed the entire flock with the second barrel. 

The best part of the flight was over in an hour, tho stragglers 
could be expected to come over the pass at any time of the day, 
so it was a good time to think of more shells and the village store. 

One of the boys was going to the store, so he bought the 
shells, while we hunted prairie chicken in the warmer part of the 
day. 

He returned with a half case of shells that were loaded with 
3% drams of powder and 1 ounce of No. 5 shot. They didn’t look 
good to me, for they were loaded with more powder than I like 
and not enough shot. 

The choice of powder and shot combinations I had given him 
were these: 3% drams of powder and 1% ounces of shot; or 26 
grains of powder, if a dense powder substituted the bulk powder. 
As an alternate I had put down 3% drams of powder and 1% 
ounces of shot, which is also a good balance; or its equal in the 
dense powder of 28 grains. This latter is a big load, but all right 
for pass shooting. The idea is to get an even balance of quantity 
of powder and shot. 

One of my companions laughed at the idea, for, to him, a shell 
was a shell, but I noticed that he did plenty of missing with these 
shells that had too much powder and not enough shot. 

The extreme load of powder tears the pattern to pieces and 
makes it uneven, in my judgment. Results show that this heavy 
load will kill at very long ranges, occasionally. 

I remember one morning that we went where some gadwalls 
were “using” on a mud flat that we could see from the pass. A 
boy from the shack went with me and he had taken the boat 
around the corner where it would be concealed. 

He had several of the overloaded shells. As he started over 
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toward me thru the bush a pair of gadwalls went over him about 
90 yards high, or over twice the distance his gun was targeted for. 

I remember saying to myself, “I suppose he will be fool 
enough to try a shot at those gadwalls.” Sure enough, the crack 
of his gun confirmed my suspicions. 

One gadwall crumpled in the air and came straight down from 
the dizzv height. Gee, but it was a shot and a half, and while I 
lidn’t mare it, I will never forget it and I will be glad to make 
one like it any time. The gadwall died in the air. 

This was done with the 3% drams of powder and 1 ounce of 
shot. It does not prove that it is the correct load; in fact, if it 
proves anything, it proves an uneven pattern, and the high gad- 
wall found one of the thick spots. I believe this load gives a 
great penetration and irregular pattern, one that a duck can 
often be placed in safely at fair range. The load had got up 
there in its spotty viciousness and when it got there it had 
strength to bite hard in these spots. 

The load is as far out of balance as one of 3 drams of powder 
and 144 ounce*of shot, in which case the balance is the other way 
—a fine pattern and a lack of penetration. 


HERE is a best in anything, and must be a best in a duck 

shell. It seems to me, after talking to some of the great 
wildfowlers I have met in all parts of the country, that if a man 
is to shoot many shells in a day the medium load of 3% drams of 
bulk powder or 26 grains of dense powder with 1% ounces of shot 
is the correct load. 

This load will put shot clear thru a duck if it is in range. Do 
you want more? The combination is a balanced load, and a bal- 
anced load of enough shot to a certain amount of powder is sup- 
posed to be best if it is heavy enough for the work. 

Now as to the size of shot, it seems to be the opinion of most 
of the best wildfowlers I have ever talked to, that it should be 
either No. 5 or No. 6. 

What shot kills a duck immediately? 
Only one that reaches the brain or the 
spinal column. A heart or a lung shot re- 
sults in a dead duck in 30 to 100 yards of 
flight, but that is not immediate death, 
which may be very desirable when it 
comes to gathering the dead ducks. 

A load of No.6 shot has about 30 per 
cent more pellets than a load of No.5, so 
if you lead far enough and are a good shot 
the No.6 will get you more birds. 

If your lead is short and you continu- 
ally shoot back of your birds, the heavier 
shot will get there quicker and overcome 
this error, for the bigger the shot the 
quicker it gets there. 

When you try birds that are too far you 
will frequently hear the shot strike them. 
Any time vou hear the shot hit you have 
taken too long a shot, as, if the bird is in 
the 40 yards that your gun is targeted for, 
you will seldom hear the shot hit him, be- 
cause the impact will coincide nearly with 
the crack of the gun. 

I missed birds with the 3%4-dram, 1- 
ounce load that I know I was right on. 
One time three redheads came to me from 
the north; no shooter was near me and I 
did not have to hurry on them, as they 
came right over me. If I had to lead those 
birds again I would hold exactly as I did, 
and yet they went on untouched and the 
45-yard shot they presented when they 
went over me was surely easy. 


CROWDED pass is a great place for 

an indifferent shot. I have in mind 
the kind of a fellow who shoots at the 
same time you do and then yells, “I got 
him,” and charges forward, talking in the 
meanwhile about what a swell shot he 
made. 

It is also a great place for the “hospital 
shooter,” who often gets a boat and hangs 
about just across the lake and gets quite a 
few hurt birds that have been injured as 
they come over the pass, and fall an easy 
victim. 

I remember a shooter of this type who 
would often shoot as a bird was falling and 
then put in a claim for his share. Many 
disputes of this nature occur on the passes. 

One pass I know of has three lines of 
shooters on it, and a duck that goes over 
it two or three gun-shots high is sure to 
have many shots tried at it. 









They shoot on Sunday and this is of course the biggest day 
on the passes, for on this day many people who cannot get away 
on week days get a chance to shoot. 

The “shoot a little, sing a little and drink a little,” type of 
hunter is occasionally in evidence on the passes. I remember one 
such that was standing just outside the door of the dining room 
on the edge of the pass, talking to a companion. Both men 
swayed visibly. 

It was to be remembered that it. was well to have shells in the 
gun at once, it being entirely possible that a flock of redheads 
might come over you any minute, in range, as they sailed over 
the pass. So I put in two shells and stepped past the two men, 
who invited me to stop and have a drink. 

I parried the invitation, as some of this South Dakota stuff is 
made at a drug store the day before. 

Just then a bunch of twenty redheads sailed over the pass; 
low over the trees they went to the west of me. My shotgun 
leaped to my shoulder, but the nearest and drunkest man saw 
the redheads, too, and tho he had no shotgun in his hands, 
they seemed to make him quit thinking and he rushed a few 
steps forward. This brought him squarely in front of my gun 
muzzle. I saw his head and shoulders loom into the picture and 
stepped quickly past him, as there was yet time. 

I raised the gun again to give the flock a salute as they van- 
ished over the trees. Again I saw that head and shoulders com- 
ing, and again I did not press the trigger, as the man again 
lurched straight in front of the raised gun. 

Then he turned to me and said, accusingly, “Thash no way to 
hunt ducks—why didn’t you give ’em both barrels?” 


LL of which confirms a suspicion that I arrived at many 

years ago, that gunpowder and booze don’t mix any better 

than booze and gasoline, and, if a man wants to get drunk, a 
(Concluded on Page 485) 
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Trailing the Big Cat 


OF AM a guide, and have been one for 
the past sixteen years. I am, there- 
fore, much interested in the preservation 
of game. The mountain lion is a more se- 
rious danger to the deer and elk in the 
section where he ranges than all the men 
who do any hunting there, put together. 
There was a case on Logging Creek (Mon- 
tana) where a band of deer had yarded up, 
of a mountain lion killing twenty in one night and leaving the 
carcasses to tell the story. A lion never comes back to a cold 
carcass, unless facing starvation. When killing is plentiful he often 
doesn’t eat any of the flesh — merely drinks the blood, and just 
kills for pleasure. Being one of the most cautious of all our wild 
animals, when men are around he keeps to the heavy underbrush ; 
sometimes a forest ranger at a lonely station will hear the cry in 
the middle of the night, which sounds like a woman’s scream of 
terror; but you can be in a region where they are plentiful and 
still never see one unless you happen to have dogs to trail and 
tree them. They are the only big wild animal in this part of the 
country which have their young at all times of the year. 
Zoological parks have a standing offer of $50 for a mountain 
lion delivered alive, healthy and old enough to be easily fed. 
On the other hand, the Biological Survey maintains a force of 
men chosen from among the best hunters and woodsmen to kill 
or capture predatory animals. These men work on a salary, and 
in order to keep their jobs must make 180 points in a year— 
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On one of the lower branches sat a big mountain lion 
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F. Mike Shannon 


Plying his trade in a desolate, snow- 

clad region, entirely deserted by other 

human beings in winter, the Govern- 

ment lion hunter carries on, heedless 

of the innumerable dangers constantly 
menacing him 


mountain lions and wolves count 20 points 
each; coyotes, lynx and bobcats each count 
1 point. The hide has to be sent in to 
prove the kill. 


HANCE BEEBEE of. Columbia Falls, 

Mont., is rated the best lion hunter in 
the Government employ in the United 
States or Mexico. His lowest record for a 
year is 350 points, and one year he made 465. He does practically 
all his lion hunting in the winter. In the fall he takes a train of 
pack horses and makes caches of supplies at intervals of about 20 
miles all thru his hunting country; in the winter he travels on 
snowshoes and hitches his two lion hounds to a sled carrying his 
silk tepee, bedding, cooking utensils, dishes and ax. He is some- 
times out for thirty days at a time, traveling 150 miles with his 
sleighing outfit in addition to the distance he covers when actu- 
ally hunting. 

At each cache he pitches camp and goes over the surrounding 
country looking for mountain lion tracks. If he strikes fresh hon 
tracks while traveling with his dog sled, he unhitches the dogs 
and puts them at once on the track while he follows to where the 
lion is treed. 

The region in which he hunts is entirely deserted by other 
human beings in winter, for even the forest rangers come to the 
outskirts of their reserves when the severe weather comes on: 
and they are the last people to leave the interior. So at times 
Chance is a hundred miles from the nearest man. 

His friends shudder at the chances he takes, out alone on these 
trips. He crosses passes below towering snow banks, which the 
least thaw and the slightest jar of his snowshoes may loosen, in 
which case he will be buried under hundreds of tons of snow. If 
a snowshoe trips him up when going over a windfall and he breaks 
a leg, he will be unable to travel and he may be miles from even 
his tepee. If his ax glances from a frozen log he may get a wound 
from which he will quickly bleed to death; and there is always 
the danger of fever from exposure. 


N NOVEMBER, 1923, he was on Spotted Bear Creek, a 

branch of the south fork of the Flathead River, next to the 
Continental Divide at White Cone Pass. On the morning of the 
20th he struck the fresh tracks of a lion and two kittens work- 
ing their way up to the higher benches of the mountain. For 6 
miles he foHowed their tracks and was close to timberline when 
old Tip, his favorite hound, set up the deep, choppy bay which 
he uses to tell that a lion has treed. On one of the lower 
branches of a bull pine sat the big cat, her fiery yellow eyes in- 
tent on the dogs and paying no attention to the man who snow- 
shoed to within 20 feet of the tree, raised his 30-40 rifle and, 
taking careful aim, shot her just behind the ear to break her 
neck. Nine feet from tip to tip, she dropped instantly and thx 
two dogs sprang at her throat. 

Having made sure that the big yellow killer was dead, Chance 
called the dogs off to keep them from chewing the hide. Then 
seeing that the kittens were not over three weeks old, he untied 
his snowshoes and began shinning the 15 feet to the first branches 
Curious and only half afraid, the two babies kept their places, 
hunched into little balls of spotted gray fur, their bright little 
eyes watching each move of the strange animal approaching 
them. When within reach of the lower kitten, Chance shot out 
one gloved hand and seized the nape of its neck, while with the 
other he drew a rawhide noose over its nose and tied it halte: 
fashion around the head. He next tied the feet together, and 
having thus taken away its ability to fight or to escape, he 
reached over his shoulder and dropped it into his big pack sack 
The second kitten was quickly treated in the same fashion ani 
he slid to the.ground where the dogs were yapping excitedly. 

Setting his sack of squirming livestock with his gun agains‘ 
the foot of the tree, he remarked to the dogs, “That'll mean a 
clean hundred for us at Spokane.” Next the big lion was skinned 
and the pelt rolled into a bundle to carry under his arm, and 
whistling to the dogs, he started back to camp. 


S HE followed his back trail down the mountain, darknes: 
was already settling in the depths of the canyon, tho it was 

not yet 5 o’clock. There was total stillness all around except for 
the steady swish! crunch! of his snowshoes as the frozen rawhid« 
gave to his weight and the shoes settled mto the crusted snow; 
the dismal howling of a coyote off at a distance; and the low, 
booming cry of a hoot owl at long intervals. The snow had taken 
on a steely blue, and against it the trunks of the trees showed 
black and indistinct. The long hike and a load of 40 pounds had 
pretty thoroly tired him, and having eaten nothing since 7 o’clock 
that morning, he found the dim outline of his tepee a cheering 





sight when it first showed thru the opening in the trees. Upon 
setting up camp the afternoon before he had cleared the ground 
of snow for the 8-foot diameter of his tepee (an exact duplicate 
of the old-time Indian lodge, only smaller) and then banked the 
snow up against the sides for extra wormth. That morning when 
leaving he had tramped snow against the little flap which served 
as door and draft, to keep out the meddlesome little vistors of 
the woods. A snowshoe was used to remove this snow and he 
and the dogs entered the little shelter which, in the midst of this 
loneliness, had for them the welcome of home. 

Like all woodsmenh he carried a 2-inch piece of candle in his 
pocket, and with this, held for a moment under a handful of the 
pitch pine shavings which he had gotten ready in the morning, 
he soon had a merry little fire which filled the lodge with warmth 
ind light, the smoke drawing out thru the opening in the top. 
Next the coffee pot was set against the fire, after which he took 
the two little lions out of their prison and tied them with rawhide 
leashes to one of the tepee poles. His supper consisted of ban- 
nock (a kind of baking powder bread baked in a frying pan, first 
over the fire like a pancake, then held with the top toward the 
flame), bacon, a can of corn, and plenty of good coffee. He gavé 
his scraps to the dogs, as well as some pieces he had cut from two 


—Chance Beebee, a government 
hunter, and three baby mountain 
lions; tame and playful as do- 
mestic kittens. 

“Nine feet from tip to tip, she 
dropped instantly.” 

Tippy. ‘‘He had found the re- 
mains of two elk calves with 
mountain lion tracks close by.” 


Five “good” mountain lions 
stretched out in the snow; 100 
points for the government hunter. 


elk calves which he had found dead the day before with moun- 
tain lion tracks close by. Then turning his attention to the two 
kittens, he poured a can of condensed milk into a pan, mixed 
some warm water with it, and having untied the muzzles, pushed 
their blunt little noses down in the pan. Altho young mountain 
lions tame very quickly, he worked with gloves on to be on the 
safe side. The babies spluttered and choked and spilled a good 
deal, like all young animals learning to drink, but managed to 
get quite a comforting supply into their hungry little stomachs, 
whereupon they stopped their snarling and spitting and were 
soon curled up close to each other sound asleep. 


Et HAD been part of the early training for Jack and Tippy to 
accept baby lions as part of the family, and Chance had no 
need to tie the dogs to keep them from harming the newcomers, 
when he had finished his last cigaret and crawled into his sleep- 
ing bag. 

The dogs had a hard trip ahead of them, so were made to rest 
in camp the next day. He gave himself the luxury of sleeping till 
daylight, since for the past three weeks he had been hitting the 
trail at that time. The day was spent in puttering jobs—looking 
over the harness, catching a mess of the trout for which this creek 
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is famous, cleaning and wrapping them in cheese cloth taken with 
him for that purpose. 

The next morning he started on the 60-mile, three-day trip 
down the river. The fourth day was Thanksgiving and four peo- 
ple in Columbia Falls would have been badly disappointed if he 
failed to get home for the holiday. As for Chance, he had not 
spoken to another person for twenty-five days; he had no way 
of knowing what might have happened to his family; and he 
was well ahead on his points for the Government, so he planned 
to take a well-earned two weeks’ rest. 

The load had now the added weight of six lion hides and the 
young lions, riding comfortably in a milk case carpeted with 
tips of young balsam; but the dogs sensed that they were head- 
ing for home and threw themselves against the collar. They have 
no pedigree, are not even alike, but both are a mixture of fox- 
hound, airedale and bloodhound, which gives them their trailing 
and fighting qualities, together with fleetness, endurance and 
strength. 

Chance led the way, his snowshoes packing the snow some- 
what, but even then the dogs sank in a little at each step, making 
the going slow and tedious. The trail led along the creek and 
they made the ranger’s cabin in good time to camp for the night. 
That evening one of the young lions seemed sick and refused to 
drink the condensed milk, and realizing that it would probably 
die before morning, Chance killed and skinned it. Altho a small 
lion counts just as many points as a big one, he hated to lose the 
$50 he would have received, for the salary these men get is not 
large. The other kitten, however, was thriving on its new food 
and played contentedly with its rawhide leash. 

The second day was more strenuous. Their course led over 
thalf a dozen creeks where the sides were so steep that Chance 
was obliged to take hold of the drag rope to help the dogs; and 
at Deep Creek it taxed the strength of all three to pull the sled 
up the north side. They were heading northwest, following the 
south fork of the Flathead River, and by noon had left behind 
the stunted timber—ground hemlock, lodgepole pine and balsam 
—and were in a narrow valley thickly wooded with tall firs, 
tamarack and spruce, and dotted with open meadows along bor- 
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ders of which were giant yellow pine. They camped that night 
at Riverside Ranger’s station. 


LEVEN miles out from Columbia Falls, Chance struck the 

skidding road of a logging camp, and instead of his. usual 
solitary meal, ate at a long bench with fifteen lumberjacks, whose 
fare of lightbread, roast beef and potatoes seemed better to 
Chance than a banquet; and as the men told the bits of news 
that had come their way they could not have asked for a more 
keenly interested listener to their “after dinner speeches.” 

When he started from there, his snowshoes were strapped to 
his back, for he followed the well-broken road on which supplies 
were brought out daily from the town. Soon he had left the 
woods entirely behind him, tramping steadily toward Columbia 
Falls, whose straggling lights were already blinking thru the 
gathering twilight; and at last, home. 

The baby lion was installed as a pet, and Chance’s two boys 
and 2-year-old Vesta spent much of their time playing with it. 
About a week later Mrs. Beebee came into the kitchen to find 
the little thing stretched dead on the floor. Whether Vesta was 
fired with stories of her father’s hunting, or was getting even 
for a playful scratch, will never be known; but one stroke of her 
little broom across his shoulders had killed instantly a fine, 5- 
weeks-old mountain lion. Of course, Chance and his wife felt 
sorry to lose the $50, but they had the skin mounted and hung 
it on the wall as a trophy, for they feel certain that they have 
in ~— family the youngest slayer of a mountain lion in the 
world, 

I have known Chance Beebee all my life, but if you were to 
see him for the first time, you would never dream from his kindly 
blue eyes, ready smile and boyish face that he goes thru more 
hardships and takes bigger risks than probably any other man 
in the state. He is very retiring, but those who know him well 
love to get him started talking about his work. His two boys 
naturally count him their greatest hero, and he is bringing them 
up to be as expert on outdoor matters as he is himself. Already 
one of their keenest pleasures is to go with him in the summer- 
time, hunting for badgers and coyotes. 





] PRE FOIE 5c ei ae eo be 8 CL $25.00 in Cash 
CE FIG ois 5.0. Rd oo ve pe . 15.00 in Cash 
si 8 er er ee ee ey .. 5.00 in Cash 

Fourth Prize....... One Year’s Subscription to Outdoor Life 

; Fifth Peis... .0%% ..One Pair Outdoor Life Hunting Scales 


O ENCOURAGE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY of 

wild life, including both fish and game and all species 
thereof, Outdoor Life is conducting a prize photographic 
contest for its readers, under the following conditions: 

Any reader of Outdoor Life may compete, provided he 
or she is not a professional photographer. This does not 
mean, however, that you must personally develop your film 
or plate. Developing and printing may be done by your 
camera supply shop or elsewhere. Only photos on glossy 
paper may be entered—not films or plates. 

There is no restriction as to class of fish or game, but 
photographs must be original, recent, and not previously 
published. Photos may be of either live or dead subjects, 
but it is essential that they be taken in a natural setting, not 
posed on or before a canvas or artificial background. Orig- 
inality, clearness of detail and general photographic merit 
will govern the selection of prize winners. Excessive game 
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bags are barred. The fisherman or hunter may appear in the 
photo if desired. 

The contest started with the October number and will 
run until December 15. Photographs submitted must show 
the United States postmark not later than that date to be 
eligible. The print submitted is to become the property of 
Outdoor Life. 

Each photo must be accompanied by name and address 
of the entrant and description of subject, also stating where 
and when taken. Prints should be mailed flat (not rolled), 
preferably between two pieces of cardboard for protection. 

Winners will be selected by the editorial staff of Outdoor 
Life immediately after close of contest and prizes awarded 
at once. 

Address all photos, articles or inquiries pertaining to this 
contest to Photographie Contest Editor, Outdoor Life, 1824 
Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Pick the winner 


When the Salmon Come 


E] Comancho 


HE first story written by Kipling 

that I ever read happened to be 
about elephants. I don’t remember the 
title of it, but I shall never forget the sub- 
stance of it, for, with nothing but words to 
work with, Kipling weaves a fabric so real 
that one lives there with an old elephant 
for a space and feels as the elephant feels. 

As I remember it, the story deals with that mysterious thing 
we call the “pull” of the desert, or the “call” of the wild, or the 
thing that “gets” you and drags you “back to the jungle’—I 
guess you get what I mean if you have ever lived in the un- 
spoiled wilderness anywhere yourself. 

One may leave the desert after years of torture and, at its 
edge, stand still, look back and curse its empty loneliness with all 
the adjectives in his vocabulary and end by saying to the world 
at large, “Never again! I’m thru with your heat-scorched silence, 
and if I never see you again it will be soon enough!” 

Then the time will come when he will feel the “call” again 
and he'll go to “ghost dancing”—he’!l forget the misery he’s been 
thru, and begin to yearn for the very loneliness that nearly drove 
him mad before! He may fight to keep away, but the “pull” will 
grow and grow until at last he will go back! 

I know—I’ve been thru it all, more times than one, and I’ve 
learned not to fight against the “pull,” but to go back and wear 
it out, for there is no cure for it at all. 

In Kipling’s fine story he describes how a steady old work 
elephant feels the “pull” of the jungle and, one night, runs away, 
to join a great herd of his wild fellows and put in the night’s late 
hours just milling ’round and ’round, doing the slow, silent ele- 
phant dance, in the heart of the jungle; when daylight comes his 
elephant hurries back, to stand again, meek, docile and ready to 
work, beside his broken chains. It’s a good story and the wild- 
erness wandering man will understand it because it tells the un- 
tellable things; it gets over the unruly feeling that constitutes 
the “call of the wild” so man can understand and even feel it, 
if he is attuned. 


T IS a well known fact that the different members of the sal- 

mon tribe go to the sea as fingerlings and come back several 
years later, as full grown, husky salmon, silver-mailed, active and 
of such metal as warriors are made. 

They, too, feel this wild urge to return to the rivers to spawn 
—to fight the foaming current, upstream, to the very springs at 
the fountain-head if water enough to float them runs that far. 

And, oh, man! What fish they are for rod and line! 


In which the inimitable El Comancho 

gives first-hand and inside information 

concerning the habits and fighting char- 
acteristics of the mighty salmon 


I have fished in many places for many 
kinds of fishes, some larger, some smaller, 
than the salmon of the sea, but nowhere 
does one get quite the same thrill as he 
gets from the savagery of a finish fight with 
a husky salmon. 

Perhaps the surroundings have a little, 
or even much, to do with the whole thing. 

It may be that the thrill comes with the understanding begot 
by many strikes before, but it comes nevertheless, and it never 
gets old, or tiresome, to the man who loves to feel the messages 
come up the line from the depths to tell the story of the strug- 
gle going on far under the green waters. 

Salmon and Indian summer come in from the sea together, 
and the still, sweet days, when summer lingers under the smoky 
sun, have such restful charm of their own as comes with no oth- 
er season of the year. 

They call one with an urge as strong as that of the desert, or 
the jungle, and the day comes when the man who has fished for 
salmon before will shut down his desk, even im the face of rush 
work, and “hie him hence” to the salty sea where his nerves will 
go quiet again as his boat rides the lazy swells that roll in from 
God knows where, below the horizon. 

The sea heaves and moves under the boat with the slow, 
rhythmic motion of the sleeping giant that it is, ready, when 
aroused, to rend and maim and kill. 

But in salmon days it sleeps, and seems to breathe like a 
thing alive, but sleeping. 

Out from the beach one rows his boat, always against the first 
flow of the incoming tide, that brings water as crystal clear as any 
mountain brook, and bitter with the accumulated salts of un- 
counted years. 

As he goes one lets out his line—a good, strong Ashaway Origi- 
nal Cuttyhunk linen for me—with its bright spoon, to whirl and 
flash back the sun from the depths, as he wills by the speed he 
rows. 

Ten feet down, in some places, is all it should run; again, 
when the tide boils about sunken rocks at the entrance of a 
shallow bay, where the shrimp are hatched, maybe 70 feet is not 
too deep, for there the big salmon swim far below the surface. 


F apa now, here is a little mystery for you to wonder about, 
for there is no answer that I’ve ever found yet, and I’ve 
caught salmon since forty years or so, back down the calendar. 
The salmon like to lurk about the swirling mouth of the bay 
where the tiny young shrimps float on the tide, almost trans- 
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He tastes better than the one the commercial fisherman catches 


parent, and in companies of unnumbered thousands. They drift 
out into deep water with the run-out of the tide, and in the 
swirls at the bay mouth, where tide rips make the water boil, 
they are so plentiful in salmon time as to thicken the water. 

Here the salmon cruise and leap, and yet if you catch a sal- 
mon here, or a hundred of them, and examine his stomach, not a 
single shrimp will you find. 

Now why does the salmon like these tide rips so well when he 
eats no shrimp here, and yet, at sea, before he turns shoreward 
to spawn, he feeds more or less on shrimp all the time? Can you 
guess the answer? After forty years I can still say that this is a 
mystery to me and I don’t know. 

But it is true, and when one rows across the tide rips in such 
places as these where the water twists into green, writhing snarls, 
and the cruising fish are plentiful, and yet not feeding at all, he 
will sooner or later feel a savage smash on his deep-moving spoon 
and the fight is on! 

The salmon is no gentle and considerate warrior; far from it! 
His game is to rough things from 
the start, and he begins it with the 
strike. 

If one trolls with the short, deep- ; 
ly-sunken Indian rig, he gets his 
strike and hauls away, for he’s 
merely “meat fishing” and is not 
hunting a fight. 

On the other hand, with a lance- 
wood, or other rod, that has back- 
bone, and 300 yards of good, strong 
linen line, he hooks his fish and 
picks up trouble in one and the 
same motion. 

A salmon “strikes fighting” and 
never quits, save for short breath- 
ing spells, until the gaff goes thru 
his luckless body or you send a 
small bullet thru his spine as he 
gasps, beaten, tired out and “dead 
on his fins,” alongside. 

So, tho he never eats anything 
at all after he starts riverward un- 
der the spawning urge, he strikes a 
spoon savagely and fights to the 
bitter end; and, strangely enough, 
“the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male” in this casé 
as well as in many others, for the 
experienced fisherman can tell, as 
soon as the fight begins, whether 
his catch is male or female, just by 
the difference in the way they 
fight. 
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_ male is a heavy fighter, Jong, hard rushes to take the 
length of your line being one of his tricks, while the female 
stays closer at hand, fighting like a demon to throw, or twist, or 
break the hook out—and many times she does it, leaving an 
empty hook, or possibly taking spoon and 40 feet of line with 
her, in a fighting rage, as she breaks away. 

It’s no game for a tenderfoot, for the salmon—any salmon—is 
a “fightin’ fool” and will give you all the thrills you want and 
wear your arm out doing it. 

Of course, your tackle should be light, say, 8 ounces in the 
rod, and 300 yards—not feet—is not too much line to have on 
your reel when the battle starts, for you may have use for every 
foot of it, especially if a breeze makes boat handling a matter of 
skill and intelligence also. 

Mostly, tho, wind is absent from the water in salmon time and 
the sea and sky go all one color, as indefinite, intangible, as the 
stuff dreams are made of, and translated by one’s eyes into a 
pearl gray, sun-warmed mist that smokes everything a fog-blue, 





“The salmon is a fightin’ fool” 
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as enchanting as it is mystifying, 
and as indefinite as a school girl’s 
mind. 

There is about these Indian sum- 
mer days, on the big water, a some- 
thing one cannot put in words, but 
that comes to soothe tired eyes 
and frayed nerves as nothing else 
will. 

The quiet yet always whispering 
sea, that heaves and breathes and 
is never still; the lap-lap of the 
restless water against the boat bot- 
tom; the far, indefinite calls of 
sleepy sea birds; the splash of a 
leaping salmon lost ‘neath the 
haze; the warm, softly-glowing 
sun, standing like a copper ball 
against the blue arch above, and 
the lazy, expectant yet half sleepy 
attention one gives to the mes- 
sages that come up the line, all go 
to make one’ at peace with the 
world and his Maker;:and then, 
out of all this combination of lazy, 
sleepy peace as one floats in pearl 
gray nothingness, where the sea 
and air are all one _ horizonless, 
boundless void, comes the smash- 
ing strike of a lusty salmon that 
has taken your spoon 40 feet down 
and is away like a demon on fins. 


HERP’S a thrill to that, broth- 
er, that reaches up the line to 
the shrieking reel and snaps your 
nerves back to fighting tension as nothing else I know will! 

You go into action with automatic swiftness that comes from 
knowledge that you’ve got to stop that rush and turn your fish 
or he’ll keep going—maybe all the way to Japan by the looks of 
things. 

Presently you do turn him, swing his obstinate nose off the 
straightaway and the line run slacks a bit; then up he comes, 
away yonder, in a mighty leap wherein he clears the water by his 
own length, to fall back in a great splash. 

But before he falls back you may be sure that he will indulge 
in such savage head-shakings that you will hear the jingle of the 
big spoon against his gill covers and, not a few times, you will 
see a big salmon throw your spoon 20 feet clear of his toothed 
jaws while he is in the air—to fall back free. 

It means a tight line all the time, with such nice judgment 
behind it as will keep the strain on, and yet not give the fish a 
chance to smash the thin linen cord that gives you control of him. 

A bit too much snubbing snaps the line like a cobweb; a bit 
too little of it lets him throw the spoon clear of his jaws in a 
mighty ‘effort to rid himself of the thing that he recognizes as a 
danger to himself, yet which he does not understand. 

To the salmon, a hook means fight, and he goes to it without 
loss of time; he devotes his entire energy, and effort, to the one 
idea of breaking away, and you are a good fisherman who can 
meet his every move and check it. 

In forty years of rod trolling I have not yet learned all his 
tricks, for I cannot land every salmon I hook. 

Of course, I get my quota; that is merely a matter of rid- 
ing the incoming tides under the pearl gray sky; but when any 
man says he can land every salmon he hooks — well, if you have 
business dealings with him just have everything written down 





The way he keeps you guessing 


in black and white, for his memory is short, or else he is mighty 
careless about how he handles the truth! It just isn’t done, 
brother. 

In ordinary places, on ordinary days, one may pick up one to 
five or six big salmon on one incoming tide; tomorrow, he may 
fish the same water and get a lot of strikes without really hook- 
ing a single fish. 

Then, suddenly, and without reason, he will pick up his first 
fish, almost before the line straightens out, and land him. 

Following the first he’ll get one after another, as fast as he can 
fight them down and land then, until, when the tide begins its run 
out, and it is time for him to row his tired, but happy, homeward 
way, he will have enough for one man to catch at one time. 

Salmon fishing luck runs that way and there is no limit on the 
bag, because it is a commercial fish of great food value in the 
world’s markets, as well.as at home, and the seashore dweller 
usually goes out and “gets his own” to salt down for winter, in 
big stone jars, and with this harvesting of fishes he gets a term 
of sport of royal kind that somehow gives next winter’s salt sal- 
mon a better taste than he carries if one buys him, as is, from 
the net fisherman, who is concerned not at all in the fighting 
aualities of his catch but merely in the tonnage of his haul which 
turns to silver on the wharf. 

For my part I’ll have none of this man who drags a purse net 
around a thousand salmon with the idea of furnishing me with 
my winter’s salt fish; I want to go out yonder into that pearl 
gray, infinite intangibility, that is sea and sky, all blended into 
one horizonless sphere, and there hook and fight my fish to a 
finish and have it out with him, man to man, and best man win. 
There’s a taste to that kind of salmon that comes from nothing 
else but winning a good fight. 





HY shoot doves, anyway? Some tell of shooting them 

with a 22. I have, in years past, shot lots of the little 
red-legged fellows with everything from a 12-gauge down, 
but I hope never to shoot any more. After years for reflec- 
tion I cannot see now how we ever classed them as game 
birds, in Colorado or any place else; nor can I see why many 
still so class them. Of all the sweet notes of nature, to me 
nothing is dearer than the “Coo-o, coo-co-0-0-0” of a little 
red-legged, slate-colored dove, as it sings its love song high 





My Friend the Dove 


up in a big cottonwood or a tall, swaying spruce on a moun- 
tain top. Even the cheery song of our meadow lark fails to 
stir me as the love song of this harmless, most useful little 
bird does. As I write, one sits in a cottonwood near by. Its 
plaintive notes bring to mind many scenes of the past — of 
cowpuncher days gone forever, of shooting trips and the like. 

No, for my part I probably have shot my last dove, and 
to be honest, I am about to the point where I hardly under- 
stand how anyone else can shoot them, either. 

ALLYN H. TepMon. 






















Upper left—Bun in action. 


Lower left—Typical Texas blue quail country. 





Right—Johnnie. 


Reminiscences of a Quail Hunt 


Gf own in southwest Texas, where na- 


ture has been allowed to “carry on” 
in her wonderful way, lie miles and miles 
of land where the lover of the Great Out- 
doors can enjoy himself to his heart’s con- 
tent. Here, where many think the country is level and plains 
stretch out for miles, are the Davis Mountains, providing beauti- 
ful scenery and a natural protection to various kinds of game. In 
the hills and valleys one doesn’t need to travel very far to see 
enough to cause him to turn back home for the old Winchester, 
Browning or Fox. 

There are bob whites and blue quail in abundance, and as you 
wander along thru the mesquite bushes and grass, you are fre- 
quently startled at the sudden appearance of a herd of ante- 
lope. You surely will rise the rifle to your shoulder and look 
down its row of sights, but pull the trigger—no! For these have 
been protected by law for some years with the hope that future 
generations will be able to know, at least in a meager way, what 
we have enjoyed. But you will not be disappointed. Just keep 
the rifle ready and you will have an opportunity to use it. As you 
go over the sharp ridges of rocks that lie near the foothills, pro- 
ceed cautiously, for the coyotes are there. 

At the watering places where great herds of cattle gather to 
quench their thirst in late evenings, you’re sure to find ~.'enty of 
mallards, bluebills and frequently a Canadian honker resting here 
in their flight to and from northern waters. There are deer, some 
bears; in fact, no matter what your favorite game may be, the 
chances are that you'll get it out here, and, at least if you are a 
red-blooded fellow, you'll be happy. 

But it’s Christmas time and the air is crisp and your ears 
tingle with the frost as you stand in front of the ranch house 
down on Douthitt’s place in Glasscock County. As you look away 
to the north, you can see “Old Hay Rick,” the mountain used by 
sheep herders and cowboys for years in guiding them back and 
forth across the ranges. As you look at this picture, you faintly 
hear the bob white and blue quail cocks calling their coveys to 
roost, and you smile, as we did, for you’ve located them and you 
know the week’s vacation will be all that a vacation should be. 

Now as I sit at my desk my hand drops to the drawer below 
and I quietly remove an envelope and take from it the kodak 
pictures obtained—some last year and others at various times in 
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years gone by. My mind goes back to 
“Hay Rick,” the greatest blue quail roost 
in Texas, and I hear again the “call to 
roost” and listen to Bun, Harry and John- 
nie as we sit in front of the fire in the 
ranch house at night. We were there four days last year, and 
each tried to outwalk the other. We wagered each other that 
we'd get the most birds; each had the best gun, and eack was the 
best shot. We argued about the shell loads, automatics versus 
pumps; but we came in each night convinced that it made no 
difference, for we were happy. 

Here’s the old corral and the tank, and as we leave the car I 
hear Harry say, “Johnnie and I will go up the north side of the 
pasture while the boss and Bun go over the ridge. We'll meet 
here at 5:30 and take stock of the birds.” 

I listen—Bang! Bang! “They’re in ’em, Bun. If those boys 
beat us today, we might as well go home.” 

“Sure, and they have their heads set on doing just that. Last 
year they were so nearly “skunked” that they swore vengeance 
pes we left home. Easy, Boss, there’s a covey going over the 
rocks. 

Bang! Bang! Ah, sweet music! And at 5:30 we met. Harry 
had two, Johnnie three, Bun none and I six. That was eleven 
for our first hour. 

At dinner that night, did we eat? Say, can a blue quail run? 
Beans, pork tenderloin, potatoes, honey and biscuits galore! Why, 
Harry never had enough! He’d eat and chat and tell us he shot 
his two on the fly, and then we’d argue some more. 

Here’s another: Poor Bun, his boots were too small, but he 
had the nerve and could walk. He’d stayed at my side, blistered 
heels and all. Gee, next year, what we'll do to Harry and Johnnie! 

And here’s still another picture: Oh, yes! That day they 
swore to walk the boss down. In the morning Bun tried it, then 
Johnnie and I walked to old “Hay Rick,” then across the valley 
“ hills on the east, but we got the limit. "Twas work and sore 

eet! 

At night another argument took place: Who’d wash dishes! 
—bring in wood?—patch tires?—clean guns?—or dress the game? 

And this one of Harry: Old fat boy! He couldn’t resist the 
temptation to pour it on the jack rabbits at every step. Lord, 
what I would have given to have been there when I was a boy? 
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Harry would start determined to get birds, but the walking and 
blisters, together with his 200 pounds, would soon send him back 
to the car for the rest of the day. He was the life of the party, 
and each year as we plan them, there’s room for “Fat Boy.” 

Here’s one of the pasture, and again I hear Johnnie say, “Come 
on, boys, the pasture’s on fire! It’ll soon be down to the corral. 
We've got to get it or our hunt is over. If it crosses the creek, 
there won’t be a bird left this side of Hay Rick by morning.” 

And we went with two burlap sacks each. We fought most of 
the night, forgetting sore feet and all, and when we had won, how 
dark it got! But we had had an experience new to us all. We 
ached and got cold, and cussed the fellow who started the fire. 

How well I remember this one taken at the close of the second 
day: Thirty-two birds! I had fourteen, Johnnie eleven, Bun five 
and Harry one. Somebody said, “Harry, was it a cripple?” 

“Cripple? Me eye! Best shot of the day! I don’t pot-shoot 
’em like you fellows do. I let ’em have an equal chance—give ’em 
a run for their life.” 

“Yes, you do,” says Bun. “You mean they give you a run to 
get one.” 

“Yeh! Yeh!” says Harry, which was the way most arguments 
with him regarding his kill usually ended. 

And this picture: There’s always an argument about dressing 
game. I usually had the only knife in the crowd and I opened 
the carcass, but Johnnie doesn’t like to get his hands dirty, so he 
generally hands it over to Harry or Bun with an excuse that he 
has something to do on the car so we can get an early start in the 
morning. When I took this picture, we had forty-seven birds to 
dress. Harry and Bun, by pre-arrangement, opened the gates and 
let us into the barn lot, and then beat it, leaving Johnnie and me 
alone. Poor Johnnie! He did the job O. K., and the other boys 
were even; in fact, Harry claimed he was one up. 

This one of Harry and old Nigger: His feet got sore and he 
decided to ride the old cow pony and locate the coveys for Bun 
and me next day. Johnnie said, “Harry, Nig is all out of shape 
from you ride last year.” 

And Bun said, “I’d be ashamed to expect that 40-year-old 
hoss to carry your 250 pounds around.” 

“Yeh! Yeh!” And here as usual it ended; but the next day 
Harry was on the horse just 2 miles behind Bun and me. 

And here’s one of the old Ford after Harry and Johnnie spent 
the morning chasing blues thru the mesquite: What a time the 
boys had patching tires that night, and for the next six months 
when the thorns began to work thru! 

They got eleven birds that forenoon, and Bun claimed they 
should have killed fifty and been hanged for it. 

That morning Bun and I killed seventeen, and what a morn- 
ing’s sport it was. We had ’em scattered in the grass, one getting 
up at a time, and how our little Brownings did talk. That night 
was the last, and with the nice lot of birds killed that day and 
what we had in the spring house, all nice and cold, we had 
a goodly number for our four days’ work, to take home. We 





The author and his quail dog, Pat 


had had twelve wonderful meals, four good night’s sleep, lots of 
fun, six sore feet—I managed to escape altogether—and four 
minds made up to go back just as soon as Christmas, 1926, could 
come. 

I put the pictures back in the drawer, and as I close my eyes, 
I see us drive out of the gate at the corral and wave goodby to 
Dee and Tom, the ranch foreman and cook. 





Successful Sets for Mink 


George J. Thiessen 


HE mink is one of the hardest of all fur-bearing animals to 

catch. It has a keen sense of smell, an animal instinct su- 
perior to that of the fox or wolf, and yet may be easily taken if 
one knows where and how to make his sets. No bungling meth- 
ods will get the valuable pelts, but even the young trapper need 
not despair of results if he follows the instructions given. 

Mink, as a rule, prefer the small, meandering creeks rather 
than the large streams, for along the former food is easier to find; 
driftwood and brush offer it concealment for its “runs” and dens. 
This does not fnean you cannot catch mink on large rivers, lakes, 
ponds and in marshes, for each season thousands of skins are 
taken in these very places. But the best trapping is usually along 
the small creeks, as previously explained. 

Due to the fact that mink are very cunning, it is best for the 
amateur—and even the professional, for that matter—to make 
his sets in water. When this is done, there are less signs of the 
trapper’s presence; less of the dreaded “man-smell” to warn the 
wary animal. Even bait—natural or artificial—must be used 
carefully, for otherwise instead of attracting the fur bearers it 
will drive them away. 

The following methods are used by experts; have proven suc- 
cessful by the best pelt hunters in America. Also, the average 
farm boy can arrange them and get the skins, provided he care- 
fully carries out instructions: 

Whenever it is possible, sets should be made from a boat or 
by wading in shallow water, care being taken that tracks near the 


shore be obliterated, so far as you can. Incidently, too, it is a 
good idea to thoroly drench places on land with which the fingers 
may have come in contact before leaving the spot. All these little 
precautions are necessary for the successful mink trapper. 

New traps ought not be set. Bury them for a while in black, 
slimy mud or wet leaves, which will give them a dull, dead color. 
The new metal is very conspicuous. It might be mentioned that 
there are commercial preparations on the market for coloring 
traps so they blend with the natural conditions when set; also 
chemicals that will destroy the “man-smell” on traps even when 
touched with the naked hands. 


HE first method I shall explain is almost certain to catch 
mink, even when made by the amateur, with care. Locate 
where a tile drain flows into the stream. At the entrance place 
a jump style trap—I specify this kind rather than the Newhouse, 
because the long, protruding spring of the latter often is awk- 
ward for the beginner to conceal properly—so it is covered with 
about 2 inches of water. Conceal the chain; fasten in such a way 
that the set is not noticeable. In some places like this, it will be 
necessary to scoop out a place for the trap just in front of the 
tile, and in this case, if the soil is sandy, one must watch the set 
so it does not get covered. When this occurs, the trap will not 
spring. 
If there are leaves or dead grass at the mouth of the tile, then 
cover the trap lightly with them, but if there are none, simply set 
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the trap in the water. Do not forget to 
eradicate footprints you may make in 
placing the trap; do not forget to drench 
everything near by with water. If you 
use bait of any kind with this method, 
you will catch no mink. On the other 
hand, if you arrange things as I have de- 
scribed, you will get almost every one 
that passes, for they always investigate 
flowing tiles. And this set will even bring 
you skins all during the season; for the 
flowing water usually will not freeze even 
during the coldest weather. 

There is always the temptation of the 
young trapper to make changes in his set, 
particularly if after the first day or two he 
does not get game. To illustrate, when 
one notices a track near the tile, indicat- 
ing that some fur-bearer has approached, 
the young pelt hunter figures he will in- 
vestigate closer; maybe move the.trap a 
little and make the set better than he had 
it before. This, as a rule, is fatal to suc- 
cess, for each time you make a change, 
the harder it is to catch fur. Remember, 
place your traps as good as you know how the first time and then 
leave them alone, especially when after mink and similar cunning 
game. I never approach closer than necessary to see whether a 
set is disturbed or not, firmly believing that the farther one stays 
away, as a rule, the more he will catch. I might mention that for 
fox, generally, I use a small telescope so I do not have to go 
close to my traps unless they are sprung. 

Another excellent thing to do is to locate drains which are 
plugged up and dig them out. By this I mean, clean out the en- 
trances of mud, sand, etc. Even if there are no tracks near, if 
mink are about, they will investigate all such flowing tiles. And 
traps placed at the mouths, as described, bring excellent results. 


A good catch of extra 


ENERALLY speaking, it is a good idea to stake all sets that 

can be, not only for mink but other animals as well, in deep 
water. So anxious am I to do this that I often attach a yard or 
so of wire to my trap chains. When a mink, raccoon or muskrat, 
for instance, is caught, it tries to escape by diving and if the trap 
fastening permits, will seek deep water. Shortly, the chain tan- 
gles; the animal becomes exhausted and drowns. A deep water 
set rarely permits the fur bearer to escape, where one on land, 
or in shallow water, offers good opportunity. I realize, too, that 
for many drain sets one cannot stake so the animals drown. 

No matter how many mink you catch at a flowing tile, do not 
pull up the trap. Let it remain there all the season, for you will 
catch mink right along if they are near and your set is properly 
arranged. 

Another excellent method of trapping mink is as follows: Go 
along banks of creeks and dig small pockets near the water line. 
Have them about 18 inches deep, with the back part higher than 
the entrance, so it is dry. Remove all mud; signs of digging. In 
the back part of the pocket put the carcass of a muskrat, or a 
portion of it, a part of a skinned rabbit, a small fish or two or 
similar bait. It is a good idea to use some good prepared mink 
bait, particularly one of the tube products, as these are not easily 
destroyed by water in case the stream happens to rise from a rain. 
‘Guard the entrance of the pocket with one or more traps, placed 
in a couple of inches of water. Use wet leaves, grass, etc., for 
covering. 

When making a set of this kind, always arrange the trap so 
the animal will step over the end of it and not over the jaws. In 
the latter case, the fur-bearer might step on the steel and spring 
without touching the pan, or if it does touch the pan, the jaws in 
-closing may throw the animal entirely free of them or so only a 
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large Ohio mink. These skins were prime and their price averaged $10 each 
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slight hold is obtained. If one remembers this, he will find his 
catches far more certain than if he arranged his sets any old way. 

It is best to dig these pockets early in the season so the mink 
get used to them, and I recommend that the pelt hunter bait 
them up several times before making sets, in order that the game 
may not be suspicious. This extra work pays big dividends to the 
pelt hunter. 

Search around roots of trees, overhanging the water. Fre- 
quently slides can be discovered, or paths, that the mink uses. At 
the foot of these, traps are very effective. Incidently, in places 
like this it is possible to stake in deep water, as a rule, so few 
escapes can be made. 

Old bridges—particularly if there are stone walls—are good 
places for mink sets. They ought never be overlooked by the 
trapper. My partner and I, several years ago, took thirty pelts 
from under, and near, an old stone bridge in Iowa. Simply place 
the traps where the animals enter the water. Bait used near dams 
is apt to make mink suspicious, so do not employ it at all. 


HERE logs lay into the water, look for mink signs. Fre- 

quently traps can be placed on or near them, in shallow 
spots, that not only will catch mink but muskrats and raccoon 
as well. Also, when a hollow log is discovered, near shore, if not 
very deep, traps placed at each entrance usually bring good re- 
sults. 

Where two small streams come together at a sharp angle, take 
the time and burrow from one to the other, so the water flows 
thru the excavation. It may be necessary to build a small dam or 
arrange some obstruction to part the stream. Some, instead of 
making a tunnel, just dig a ditch so the water flows thru and 
then cover it with brush. The latter is generally easier and serves 
as well. These tunnels and ditches are best made early in the 
season, so the animals have a chance to travel them several times 
before sets are made. They like to investigate such places, for 
frogs, crawfish, minnows, lurk there, are easy to get and furnish 
abundant food for the fur-bearers. Therefore, when traps are 
placed at each of the entrances, they are very effective so long 
as the water does not freeze. 

Take several 6-inch tile. Smaller sizes also can be used but 
the larger serve better. Lay them along shore, in shallow water, 
next to the bank. Cover with brush, weeds, mud, etc. In this 
way, one can construct a runway for mink which they will readily 
enter. Traps at each entrance are very effective. 

Go along riffles in small streams. Here mink, raccoon and oth- 
er animals frequently search for food. Use some small dead fish, 
the leg of a muskrat or rabbit, or even a 
bird. Anchor the bait above the water and 
surround with traps. Frequently a good 
patent decoy serves well here too, but only 
a very small quantity ought to be em- 
ployed. 

One can make sets for the mink on land, 
both concealed and with decoy, but ex- 
treme skill is necessary for success. I 
would not recommend these for the be- 
ginner, for if he attempts them he usually 
fails. The amateur should confine his traps 
to water, and with the methods I have giv- 
en, and variations of them, he ought to be 
able to catch many mink each season. 
With good, prime skins from almost all 
sections (except the extreme South) worth 
from $7 to $12, the young trapper can make 
good money when after these fur-bearers. 
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(5 {; EN returned with the horses to our 


7 camp on the evening of the 5th, and 
on the morning of the 6th we moved down 
the Ptarmigan Valley toward the Kusko- 
kwim River, passing the divide about 4 
miles from our camp. The country we had 
to travel over was without ‘any trails or 
tracks except those made by wild animals, 
ind altho we could follow the bed of the 
Happy River creek in many places, we 
yften had to make our way as well as we 
could thru the birch scrub, which was fre- 
quently very thick. We were helped some- 
what by the moose trails. 

It was a glorious day after a cold, frosty night, and as we 
progressed down the valley we saw many signs of game, both of 
moose and caribou. We presently saw a big bull caribou in the 
bed of the stream which we were now following on the other side 
of the divide. This stream was a tributary of the Styx River, 
which joined the Kuskokwim River at the end of Ptarmigan Val- 
ley. The bull caribou, altho its horns were just clean of velvet 
and it was thus suitable to take as a trophy, had scarcely a first- 
class head, the spread of the horns being narrow. While up to 
date we had not seen very many caribou, we had seen quantities 
if their tracks and we thought that it would be advisable to take 
our time in dealing with the caribou and find out exactly what 
we had to pick from. 

In the early afternoon we came to a sand bar which, altho not 
_ very good camping place, appeared to be the only available spot 
where we could put up a temporary camp to enable us to explore 
he surrounding country. We 
were now about 12 miles from 
our camp on Cony Creek. The 
valley here was some 3 miles 
wide, cut up a good deal by 
small ereeks, but covered with 
twarf birch, some dwarf wil- 
ws in the creek bed, and 
reindeer moss. The latter be- 
ng the chief food of the cari- 
hou, we felt that we were in 
what might be described as 
caribou country. 

Our camp was 3,000 feet 
ibove sea level. In the even- 
ing we saw about 3 miles from 
us, at the mouth of a canyon 
which came out of the moun- 
tains to the south, a wisp of 
smoke. We knew that there 
were no prospectors in that 
part of the country and we 
suspected that some Indians 
whom we had seen on the 
Skwentna River, and who had 
stated that they were going up 
to the headquarters of the 
Skwentna above Happy River 
'o hunt for their winter moose 
meat, might have found their 
way into the canyon, which 
we believed, and afterwards 
found correct, provided a pass 
into Porterage Creek from the 
valley of the Styx. Porterage 
Creek is a small tributary of 
the Skwentna and had no 
doubt obtained its name be- 
ciuse there was an old trail 
‘rom the Skwentna to the 
Kuskokwim over the divide 
between Porterage and the 
Styx. 


THE following morning Andy and I went up the valley towards 
our old camp to examine some of the side valleys for caribou 
or moose. Ben expressed a desire.to go over to the spot from 
which we had seen the wisp of smoke the previous evening, and 
as we were all curious to know who were the people in the val- 
‘v. Ben’s wishes entirely coincided with ours. Andy and I came 
‘cross no less than fifteen moose during the day. Amongst these 
fifteen we saw three big bulls, but none of them seemed to carry 


antlers which were anything out of the ordinary, altho probably 
three of them carried antlers over 50 inches in spread. We saw 
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Sheep heads packed for transporting to Anderson’s Road House 


also several caribou, but none ‘had large 
enough antlers to attract us. 

Late in the evening on our way back to 
camp, following the trail that we had cut 
out the previous day, we saw below us 
what appeared to be a pair of moose ant- 
lers: The glasses soon revealed the fact 
that a big moose was lying down half a 
mile from us in the scrub. His body was 
entirely concealed, but his antlers showing 
up above the birch made a conspicuous 
mark on the landscape. The antlers of this 
bull, which were quite clean of velvet—it 
was now the 7th of September and one 
would expect the bull moose to be about to commence the rut— 
appeared very white amongst the dark foliage of the scrub, and 
also seemed to be quite worthy of our attention. We approached 
the spot where the bull was lying down and were soon able, with 
the help of our glasses, to get a very good idea of the size of his 
antlers. We could count thirteen or fourteen points on one of 
them. I said to Andy that I thought he was a worthy bull which 
I might shoot, but as we approached closer the ground fell away 
a little bit in front of us and we found we could really see noth- 
ing except the tips of his antlers. We got within about 30 yards 
of this moose—the wind was favorable, blowing directly across 
our front—but the moose showed no inclination to get up, and 
until he did get up it would be quite impossible to fire at him. 


ITH rifle in readiness I kicked some bushes close to me to 

try and attract his attention. Nothing happened. Andy 
and I both rattled some bushes, 
and then I picked up some 
sticks and threw them in the 
direction of the moose. Still 
nothing happened, except that 
the moose shook his head and 
thrashed a few of the shrubs 
close to him with his antlers; 
but he did not get up. Here 
we were within 30 yards of a 
moose whose suspicions we 
could not arouse in any way, 
and one really did feel rather 
a fool and rather mean to be 
intent on killing an animal 
which appeared to be so in- 
capable of taking care of him- 
self. I said to Andy that the 
only thing we could do was to 
go around and give him our 
wind. Surely he would stand 
up then! We moved away 
with this object in view, but 
found that there was a small 
depression in the ground which 
made it necessary for us to 
make rather a longer detour 
than we had anticipated; but 
ultimately we got well to the 
windward of the moose at a 
distance of about 50 yards 
from him. 

This did the trick. Present- 
ly there was a commotion 
amongst the birch scrub and 
an enormous bull moose slow- 
ly unfolded himself and stood 
facing us. I whispered to Andy 
that I was going to shoot, but 
Andy said he thought his horns 
were not first class. However, 
I used my own judgment on 
this occasion. The moose it- 
self was an enormous beast with a most colossal head, and the 
very size of his head tended to make his antlers look smaller than 
they really were. 

My judgment was not at fault; after the moose was dead and 
we were able to take the measurements which interested us we 
found that his antlers had a spread of 62% inches, with 34 points. 
The antlers, however, were not very heavy. The moose itself was 
a very large and heavily-built animal. I measured his height and 
length carefully with a steel tape, both measurements being tak- 
en between perpendiculars. He measured at the shoulder 6 feet 7 
inches, and in length 10 feet 5 inches. 
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Ben Krattcer and first moose killed by the author. The horns had a spread of 62% inches, with 34 points 


It was too late to do anything with the trophies that evening, 
so we made our way back to camp, leaving the work for the 
morrow. Upon our return we found that Ben had been over to 
the mouth of the canyon, or nearly so, where he had seen an 
Indian encampment and many caribou skins stretched out to 
cure. Ben told us that he did not go very close to the encamp- 
ment because he was not sure who the Indians were and was not 
taking any risk of trouble. 


O LEAVE our hunting for a moment, I should like to make 

some remarks regarding these Indian hunters. We found out 
subsequently that they had killed some dozens of young caribou; 
in fact, we saw evidence of the destruction of two small caribou, 
where merely the skins had been taken and the meat left. In one 
place we found a pile of meat and close to this meat were the ud- 
ders of a young cow caribou. Possibly the udders had been cut 
out to destroy the identity of the 
sex of the skin should any ques- 
tions be asked. The Indians killed 
these caribou, specially selecting 
females and young, because they 
wished to utilize the skins for 
snowshoe webbing. I understand 
that the thicker hides of the older 
animals are not so suitable; pos- 
sibly are not so easy to prepare for 
the purpose for which the Indians 
take the skins. 

So we have the Indian killing off 
the breeding stock for his own 
benefit. When we were in south- 
western Alaska one of the Indian 
trappers whose services we utilized 
to bring some of our stores over to 
Izembek Creek showed Andy a 
spot where he informed him the 
previous fall they had killed sev- 
eral caribou. Andy asked him how 
he managed to get the meat back 
to their settlement, which was near 
King Cove and many miles from 
where the caribou had been killed. 
The Indian looked at Andy with 
mild surprise and said, “We no 
take meat back; we only take tal- 
low.” This also was an instance of 
destruction of wild life for the ben- 
efit of a few individuals amongst 
whom the idea of any conservation 
of what nature provides is an en- 
tirely unknown quantity. 

I may say that on our return to 
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Susitna we found that the Indians 
who had been in the canyon had 
returned before us; they were the 
band we had seen going up the 
Skwentna River. Ostensibly they 
had gone up the Skwentna River 
to get moose for their winter meat, 
a perfectly legitimate object; but 
what had they actually done? They 
had gone up the Skwentna River: 
they had gone into the fringe of 
Ptarmigan Valley; they had de- 
stroyed dozens of caribou; they 
had then gone up the Skwentna 
River, where they had shot a 
moose, and on their way back to 
the Susitna River they sold prac- 
tically all the moose meat on their 
way down stream. They did not 
appear to have taken much of the 
caribou meat out of the Ptarmigan 
Valley; it was too far to pack it 
over Porterage Creek, especially as 
they were loaded up with skins. 


GAVE information regarding 

these matters to those whom I 
believed would take some notice 
of such wanton destruction of wild 
life, and I have no doubt that some 
notice was taken. The killing of 
old and selected bulls of almost 
any species of wild game will not 
seriously interfere with the natural 
propagation of the species; but di- 
rectly you start to commercialize 
the business and have a certain 
section of the public unrestrained in their slaughter of young and 
immature beasts, because their object is one of personal gain to 
themselves, either to their pockets or to their stomachs, you are 
undoubtedly jeopardizing the future of the game which is subject 
to such persecution. The entire question of game conservation is 
one which is receiving great attention from many persons all over 
the world, who are interested in seeing that the fauna of the 
world, the large fauna especially, is not allowed to be wantonly 
destroyed; and I wish to appeal strongly to those interested in 
the preservation of the fauna of Alaska that it is up to them to 
try and check the predatory instincts of such persons as those I 
have referred to above. 

The following morning Andy, Ben and I went down to the 
moose carcass to remove the trophies. The day was very foggy 
and a drizzling rain set in soon after we had left camp. Bearing 
in mind the fact that the moose horns and headskin would have 





Moose No. 2, with a spread of 63% inches and 17-inch palms 
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to be transported back to Anderson’s in a 
few days, we carried them up to the trail 
and, making a cache there, left them to 
be collected later on. Owing to the diffi- 
culties of transport, due to the thick bush 
thru which the horses had to travel along 
part of the trail to Happy River, it would 
have been an endless source of trouble 
had we attempted to transport the moose 
horns as they were, so I split the skull 
down the middle and cut off the entire 
nasal bone, which simplified the process 
of packing very much. We had brought a 
small handsaw with us for this purpose. 


HE following morning it was still very 
foggy; in fact, a fog seemed to have 
settled in the lower portion of Ptarmigan 
Valley, which made it difficult for us to 
use our glasses in our search for game. It 
was Clearer at the back of our camp, so 
we went up into the mountains to try and 
locate some caribou which Al had seen 
the previous day in that direction. We 
soon saw two caribou bulls, but found 
that the caribou were not all like the 
sheep or moose, and were extremely wary 
and shy. Of course, the Indians had been 
hunting them for some days close to where 
we were camped, and I had no doubt that 
this had some bearing on their shyness. 
The first caribou we stalked gave us the 
slip, but presently we spotted what ap- 
peared to be a fine specimen which was 
having a really good fight with some stout 
birch bushes in a small basin half way up 
the mountain. We had to make a long 
detour—the wind made a direct stalk im- 
possible—and upon coming to the final 
approach over a small rise which should 
have brought us within 50 or 60 yards of 
where we had seen the caribou, we dis- 
covered that the basin was empty. We 
crossed the basin, keeping a very sharp 
lookout, feeling sure that the caribou was 
close by, when, coming around a small 
shoulder of one of the hills surrounding 
the basin, we saw the caribou running 


away at considerable speed up a small gully ahead of us. What 


had alarmed him I do not know, because the wind was favorable 
to us and he certainly could not have seen us, but we found that 
this was not the only caribou that was exceptionally alert; in 
fact, all the caribou we came across were very wide awake indeed. 

The small gully in front of us came to an end some hundred 
yards to our right, and running forward to try and intercept the 
caribou, I got a shot at him at 80 or 90 yards, which, being sup- 
plemented later on, brought him to the ground. He fell over a 
small ridge, and until we were right on top of him we were unable 
to see his antlers at close quarters. I was astounded at the length 
and symmetry of the antlers carried by this caribou. He was a 
stockily-built animal with horns of the following dimensions: 
Length of right horn, 54% inches; length of left horn, 54 inches. 
Cireumference at base of right horn, 7 inches; circumference at 
base of left horn, 6 inches. Number of points, right horn, 19; 
er ay of points, left horn, 23; widest outside span of horns, 41 
inches. 

I thought this caribou would be a fine specimen to collect for 
Dr. Nelson, so we took the entire skin. We got back to camp late 
that evening. 


HaAvine seen a very suitable place for a camp a little way up 
the valley from where our present camp was, and as the spot 
where we now were was uncomfortable and quite unsheltered, we 
decided to move farther up the creek. We moved up about a mile, 
and then pitched our camp on a very suitable site close under the 
shelter of a bluff which came down to the river. Altho it had 
been raining while we were moving, it cleared up a little later and 
Andy and I went up the mountain at the back of our camp, after 
caribou. We saw a big caribou with a very fine set of antlers, but 
were unable to come up to him. During the night we had frost 
again and the morning broke clear and bright. We had now got 
sufficient trophies, including those that were at Anderson’s Road 
House, to justify our sending the horses out to Happy River, so 
Al and Ben left us on the morning of the 12th, with the moose 
and caribou heads, the headskin of the moose and the entire skin 
of the caribou. They would pick up all the sheep horns and head- 
skins at Anderson’s on their way down. 

We had seen from our camp, and also from the hills on which 
we had been hunting, looking across to the south side of Ptarmi- 
zan Valley, the conspicuous horns of a large bull moose. He had 









Mr. Hubback and caribou No. 1. Note the splendid set of antlers 


been in evidence for three days, and during that time he had only 
moved along the valley about a mile. When first seen he was 
some 4 miles distance from us. I suggested to Andy that we 
might go across the valley and have a look at him, because he 
appeared to have very wide antlers and was obviously a really big 
moose. It was not a difficult thing to get close to this moose, but 
when we were within reasonable shooting range of him we found 
that he was feeding in birch scrub which was very nearly as high 
as he was, and it was some time before I was able to get a shot, 
dropping him in a small grass glade amongst the birch scrub. He 
had a very massive pair of antlers, and altho the spread was not 
much wider than the one I had got a few days before, the antlers 
must have been nearly twice as thick. There was a thin shred of 
velvet still attached to one tine of his right antler. The spread of 
his horns was 63% inches between the tips of the longest tines, 
and the palms measured 17 inches in the widest place. We 
skinned out the head and Andy took the headskin back to camp 
The horns we intended to deal with on the morrow. 

When we went the following day to the moose carcass we took 
with us a small hand-weighing machine, because I was anxious to 
ascertain the weight of the head of this moose. Andy said that he 
had seldom seen antlers so thick as those carried by this moose, 
and after we had cleaned the head of most of the meat and re- 
moved the lower jaw, the skull with antlers attached weighed 
105 pounds. This seemed an enormous weight, but I had no rea- 
son to doubt the accuracy of my scales, which had been given to 
me by Mr. McGuire and had been tested by a very reliable firm 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Later on, when we had removed all the meat from the head 
had cut off the nasal bones entirely, the remnants of the skull and 
the horns weighed 85 pounds. This still seemed to me an enor- 
mous weight, compared to the known weights of other mvose ant- 
lers. It is possible that my machine may have been a few pounds 
out, but certainly not very much, and I think I can safely say 
that at the outside there was not an error of more than 5 per cent 


HEN Andy was carrying the head and antlers—this was 
after I had thrown some doubt on the accuracy of the 
weighing machine—he said, “I guess there’s not much wrong with 
that scale.” Andy had had a long experience of packing and was 
a good judge of what he had on his back. 
Altho this moose had such a heavy pair of antlers he was not 
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The River Styx; a tributary to the south fork of the Kuskokwim 


as big a beast as the one I had got on the previous occasion. His 
height at the shoulder was 6 feet 7 inches, but his length was only 
9 feet 5 inches. He had a long face, however, and measured from 
between the horns to the end of the snout, 2 feet 2 inches. 

When we had shot the caribou on the 9th we had seen what 
we believed were sheep on a mountain at the head of the creek 
on which we were camped, but before we had been able to exam- 
ine with our glasses what we took to be sheep the mist had shut 


out the view. The country being suitable for sheep, and wanting - 


to get specimens of a ewe and a lamb for the British Museum, I 
thought we had better go up into the mountains at the back of 
our camp and try and obtain what we wanted. The glorious fine 
weather that we had enjoyed at the beginning of September 
seemed to have broken, and should the rain turn to snow we 
would soon find sheep in the mountains an impossibility. 

On the morning of the 14th, following up the creek on which 
we were camped, we found at the head of the valley a small lake 
which constituted the divide, the stream on the far side of the 
lake running down to the Kuskokwim Valley. We followed along 
the edge of the valley of this creek for some 3 or 4 miles and soon 
located a large number of sheep. This valley seemed to be as full 
of ewes and lambs as the other had been of rams; in fact, we nev- 
er saw a big ram at all in this valley. We soon located about 
twenty ewes and lambs, some 200 feet up the mountain side to 
our left. They were some way ahead of us and we were able to 
drop down into the valley and approach them with great ease. 
We selected an old ewe and a lamb which were more or less 
isolated from the others, as suitable ones to go after. This old 
ewe and her lamb were at the farther end of the slope on which 
the sheep were feeding. 


A® WE passed below the main body of the sheep we noticed 
several had spotted us, and altho they stopped their feed- 
ing to look up and watch us for a few moments, they did not 
move or make any attempt to run away, and presently went on 
feeding as before. We skirted round the sheep and made our 
way behind the spur which ran down from the mountain side to- 
ward the creek bed along which we had taken our way, and under 
the cover of this spur we stalked up to a position which we 
thought would take us well within a suitable range of the sheep 
we wanted. 

When nearly at the top of the ridge of the spur we rested for 
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a few minutes to regain our breath 
and to have a look around over 
the new country which was now 
revealed to us, looking down to- 
ward the Kuskokwim Valley. We 
could now see for the first time, far 
below us, the thin, silver ribbon of 
the Kuskokwim River, flanked by 
sandy mud bars similar to_ the 
Skwentna. Never for a moment 
supposing that the sheep we were 
after would behave differently from 
the rams in the other valley, we 
were surprised to find as we crept 
up to the ridge that there were no 
sheep in view at all. Looking up 
the vaHey which we had recently 
come down, we saw about twenty 
sheep crossing the creek—certainly 
at no great speed—and making 
their way up into the mountains 
which lay behind us. Some wise 
old ewe must have been amongst 
those twenty sheep, and taking no 
chances on what would happen to 
them if they ignored the peculiar 
looking things which they had seen 
disappear around the edge of the 
spur, she had obviously led them 
away out of possible danger. Andy 
and I both felt rather foolish, but 
we had ample opportunity to re- 
cover from the result of our over- 
confidence, because there were 
sheep in view farther down the 
valley which were still undis- 
turbed. 


OLLOWING along the side of the hill, we presently came to 

a place where we could see a large band of sheep feeding 
ahead of us; in fact, we had now several scattered bands of 
sheep from which we should be able to obtain the specimens we 
wanted. Below us in the creek bed there were five sheep; a little 
above us there were a few sheep scattered on the hillside, but 
ahead we could see what appeared to be a large band of ewes and 
lambs. We had no difficulty with our stalk, but decided this 
time to refrain from wasting our time admiring the scenery until 


_our task was accomplished. I asked Andy if he would mind shoot- 


ing the ewe, and the lamb, because he had a .280 Ross rifle, with 
which he could do much better shooting at that elevation than I 
could with my heavier weapon. Altho Andy quite naturally did 
not like to shoot a ewe and a lamb, he undertook to do so at my 
special request, because these were sheep which we wanted as 
specimens for the British Museum. 

We were now on a wide grass bench at the extreme left of 
the valley which we had been following. Above us towered a 
steepish cliff, and on the slope above this cliff there were some 
thirty sheep. Andy selected a ewe and her lamb which were 
close to the edge of the cliff, and presently they rolled and 
slithered down to the grass bench where we were standing. The 
lamb had broken off one of its horns—the horns were only about 
an inch and a half long—but we were able to find the horn not 
very far from where the carcass lay. After the shot the rest of the 
sheep bunched together and remained for some little time in full 
view. Andy and I climbed the mountainside to try and get a pho- 
tograph at close range of these sheep, but altho they were pre- 
pared to watch us from a distance we were unable to get close 
enough to them to get a good photograph. 

We returned to the grassy bank and carried out the work of 
taking the heads and pelts of these sheep. While we were on the 
cliff trying to take a photograph of the sheep we came across the 
droppings of a big bear, and amongst these droppings were the 
hooves and some of the small bones of a young lamb. This was 
clear evidence that the bear had eaten a white sheep, but how the 
lamb had met its death we were unable to conjecture. 

After the work of preparing the trophies was completed, Andy 
and I found a sheltered spot behind a large boulder where we en- 
joyed our lunch. 

(To be continued) 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—In the September, 1926, number of 
Outdoor Life, the statement is made that James Stevenson and 
N. P. Langford were the first persons ever to reach the summit of 
the Grand Teton. 

Will you permit me, in the interest of clean sport and fair 
play, to register a most emphatic objection to that statement? I 
have lived for years, and am still living, in the shadow of that 
great peak, and am aware of N. P. Langford’s claim that he and 
James Stevenson reached the summit of this mountain, having 
also read the former’s article in Scribner’s Magazine of June, 
1873, describing their alleged ascent. 

To any one who knows the Grand Teton as I do, that narra- 
tive of Mr. Langford’s is in itself sufficient proof that the writer 
never set foot on the summit of Wyoming’s great mountain. But 
there are many other things that prove the untruthfulness of Mr. 
Langford’s story, and with your permission I will mention four 
of them. 

First—Thomas Cooper, of Cheyenne, Wyo., one of the best 
known men in this state, who was Hayden’s chief packer for sev- 
eral years, and was intimately acquainted with both Stevenson 
and Langford, made affidavit that Stevenson several times ad- 
mitted to him (Cooper) that they did not get quite to the sum- 
mit but stopped about 500 feet below it. I have read this affi- 
davit, and to a man who knew Thomas Cooper no further evi- 
dence is necessary. His veracity is vouched for by the best citi- 
zens of this state, among them being Chief Justice Potter of the 
Supreme Court of Wyoming; United States Senator Frances E. 
Warren; Hon. W. E. Chaplin, ex-Secretary of State, and many 
others that need not be named here. But for those who did not 
know Thomas Cooper, your attention is called to three other 
matters which prove beyond all question that Langford and 
Stevenson never saw the summit. 

Mr. Langford, in his Scribner’s article and letters to his friends, 
says that at the time of their ascent, July 29, 1872, a huge ice 
sheet about 175 feet long overlay the west face of the peak, and 
it was owing to this fact that they were able to reach the summit 


Upper—W. O. Owen on summit of the Grand _ { 
Teton, August 23, 1924, one day after his 
sixty-fifth birthday. Metal banner, steel rod | 
and monument left on the summit by the | 
Owen party, August 11, 1898, are shown. 
(Photo by Paul Petzoldt.) 

Left—The actual top of the Grand Teton. 
Note its rough and broken formation, far 
from being “worn smooth by the elemental 
warfare waged around it.” (Photo by 
Powell.) 

Center—The Grand Teton from the southwest, 
about 3 miles distant. (Photo by W. O. 
Owen.) 

Right—A sample 40 feet of the upper 600 
feet of the Grand Teton. (Photo by Gibb 

Scott.) 
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—that an ascent of the peak is impossible without it. This state- 
ment is simply ridiculous, and is a fiction pure and simple. The 
west face of the Grand Teton, in its last 500 feet, leans only about 
18 degrees from the vertical and is hard, glassy granite. I have 
seen this mountain every month in the year for thirty years or 
more, and I know that it is a physical impossibility for an ice 
sheet such as Mr. Langford describes, to lodge on or cling to any 
part of the last 600 feet of this peak on the west face at any time 
of the year, much less on the 29th day of July, after a two months’ 
exposure to the summer sun and rain! And contrary to Mr. Lang- 
ford’s statement, every human being that has climbed the Teton 
so far (there are about forty now who have made the ascent) 
has scaled the peak without the aid of this mythical ice sheet! 

The third, and a very important point, is the fact that the first 
party to reach the summit of this peak, August 11, 1898, twenty- 
six years after Langford’s attempt, found not a vestige of any 
record of a previous ascent. Not one scintilla of evidence that 
anyone had been there before! 

Is it within the bounds of reason to believe that men who had 
devoted several days to preparation for an ascent of a noted peak 
like the Grand Teton, would reach the summit and then go away 
without turning a stone over or leaving some little evidence, 
however trifling, of their visit there? Let any man who has made 
the first ascent of a noted peak answer this question. 

The fourth point to which I call attention is Mr. Langford’s 
description of the summit of the peak. If no other atom of evi- 
dence were available this one thing alone would settle the ques- 
tion. Here is what he says about the top of the peak: * * * * * 
“Exposure to the winds kept it free from snow and ice, and its 
bald, denuded head was worn smooth by the elemental warfare 
waged around it.” The italics are not in the original. I have em- 
phasized these two words to draw special attention to them. If 
Mr. Langford had labored a. year to concoct a description of the 
summit more unlike the actual facts than this, he could not have 
surpassed it. No intelligent man, had he ever seen the actual top 
of the peak, would have written such a description. The top of 

the Grand Teton is a wild, disordered 
mass of granite blocks of most irregular 
e shape and varying in size from a coal 
bucket to a wagon box. These blocks 
are thrown together in utter confusion 
4 and it is quite difficult to walk over 
them without tripping. A description of 
' the summit more at variance with the 
facts than Mr. Langford’s could hardly 
be devised. 

In support of this statement please 
examine the photograph I am enclosing 
| herewith. It was taken on the exact 

| (Concluded on Page 485) 








Getting Ready for That Big-Game Hunt 


Jack Frost 


HERE comes a time each year when 

men in every part of the country 
are planning big-game hunts in the Rock- 
ies, Cascades, Alaska, British Columbia, 
Arizona and wherever else deer, bears, elk, 
caribou, moose, goat, sheep or javelina are 
found. 

Then most of these prospective hunters are eagerly scanning 
the “Where-To-Go” columns of this and other sporting maga- 
zines; corresponding with guides; studying ballistic tables, and 
outfitters’ catalogs; deciding how they will have their trophies 
mounted, and buying six or eight times as much assorted plunder 
as they will have any sort of use for. 

All of which is part of the game, lots of fun, and well worth 
while, but— 

About eight out of ten of these very chaps neglect the two 
things which would insure their long planned and expensive hunts 
being both successful and enjoyable. y 

These are: First—getting into physical condition to do the 
hard work involved. Second—learning to shoot. 

A big-game hunt costs money. This means that, with the ex- 
ception of those living in or near the country, most big-game 
‘hunters are men of middle age who have spent years at an office 
desk. Such men would not think of competing in a marathon 
race, or of signing up to box ten or twenty rounds in an A. A. U. 
tournament, for they would realize they were not in condition 
to stand the gaff. 

But, they cheerfully come out to the Rockies, attempt work 
that puts as great a strain on the legs, heart and lungs as either 
a cross-country run or a boxing bout, and expect to enjoy it! 

The result is that after the first couple of hours in the saddle, 
they keep going on sheer nerve and stick-to-it-ive-ness until they 
have become hardened up enough to stand it without every step 
being torture. 

As a usual thing they begin to really enjoy the scenery and 
the game of hunting about two days before starting home. 


I N LIKE manner, the majority of these men buy the finest rifles 
they can find—and come into the big-game country without 
having fired a shot from them. They seem to think that if they 
have fired a “whole box” of cartridges they have learned all these 
is to know about it. I have actually had men come out with $300, 
made-to-order, rifles, and say, as their reason for not having prac- 
ticed with the thing, that “the cartridges cost 14 cents apiece.” 

It seems to me that they would show more common sense, 
(and I know they would come closer to getting their money’s 
worth), if these chaps took the time and trouble to train off a few 
pounds of surplus flesh, and harden up little-used muscles before 
starting for the mountains. Then if they would learn to shoot 
well enough to have a chance of hitting what they aim at with- 
out some special providence guiding each bullet, they would have 
a better chance for a successful and enjoyable hunt—and guides 
wouldn’t die so young! 

The following suggestions are for those who may consider the 
desirability of starting their big-game hunts without these handi- 
‘Caps: 

Western big-game hunting involves both horseback riding, and 
hiking, in large doses. To those unused to either, probably the 
only thing that seems to strain more muscles (that they didn’t 
know existed) than riding, is climbing—except when they happen 
to be riding; then tt may seem to be the harder! 

It is therefore advised that the would-be Nimrod first decide 
what kind of shoes he is going to wear; that he get them, and 
wear them until they are completely broken in. It doesn’t matter 
so much about any other article of clothing; but if the shoes don’t 
‘fit, and aren’t broken in, there can be no pleasure on the moun- 
tain trails. 

Having gotten the shoe question settled, it would be a very 
intelligent idea to begin developing the muscles most used ; mean- 
ing those called upon in climbing, both up and down hill. Golf 
may be better fun, but these muscles will get more of the right 
kind of exercises if you just play that there aren’t any elevators 
in the buildings of your fair city. A little stroll to the top of 
‘Washington Monument, the Woolworth Building or Montgom- 
ery Ward’s tower and back via the stairs, may sound like a heavy 
order, but any elk or goat hunter may. have to make the equiva- 
lent of three or four such climbs in a day’s hunt; the main differ- 
ence being that there are no rocks to roll under your feet, and 
comparatively few patches of thorny brush to whip you across 
the face on most office building stairways. After climbing stairs 
in a sedate and dignified manner every day or so for two or three 
months, try taking a flight at the double once in awhile—when 
the cop isn’t watching. Then get something about as long, clumsy 
and heavy as your rifle and carry it with you. Six or eight pounds 
‘doesn’t sound like much, but it will feel like half a ton by the 
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Some pertinent tips for the embryo big- 
game hunter, which, if followed, will 
add a hundred per cent to the enjoy- 
ment of that long-contemplated trip 


time you finish the tenth-floor stairs. Your 
real rifle will be even heavier by the time 
you top the third 3,000-foot ridge on that 
deer trail. 


T° VARY the program a little, try do- 
ing a mile on the flat at a good steady 
double. Never mind the Charlie Paddock stuff; you’re not going 
to do any 100-yard dashes, but you may want to cover a mile or 
so a lot faster than a walk. Doing a mile at double time sounds 
easy, but try it; then maybe you'll be ready to train a little. 

If you already own a horse and do a little, or a whole lot, of 
riding, skip the following remarks; but if you are one of the great 
majority of northern and eastern business and professional men, 
and haven’t been on a horse since you left the farm, I’m talking 
to you. 

You are going to do quite a bit of horseback riding on that 
western hunt, and if you are not used to it you will find that the 
only thing more uncomfortable than a pair of shoes that aren’t 
broken in, is a saddle ditto. 

You may have been laboring under the delusion that a saddle 
is a saddle, and that whatever your guide provides will fill the bil! 

Maybe it will—and maybe it will take about 20 per cent from 
the pleasure of your trip. 

Your guide is pretty sure to be a cattleman ten months a year, 
and will undoubtedly ride a stock saddle and provide you with 
another one. Now be it known unto you, O Eastern Sportsman, 
that stock saddles are built on trees of a score of different shapes. 
and several times that many different sizes. A western cattleman 
or cowboy can easily pick the type of saddle that fits him best; 
but if you have to ride a saddle designed for a man 50 pounds 
lighter than you are, you will find it as uncomfortable as wearing 
a pair of shoes three sizes too small. 

Hence it is suggested that the prospective western hunter get 
a saddle for himself. Practice riding on it a few hours a week for 
two or three months before going to the hunting country. Take it 
with you, and enjoy the riding you do on the trip. You are quite 
unlikely to on a strange saddle built for someone else. 

A stock saddle worth having costs $75 or more; an English or 
polo saddle about the same; but fortunately for those who do not 
need a heavy stock saddle, it is possible to obtain one which 
serves the big-game hunter as well as either, and at a fraction of 
their price. 

For some reason, beyond the understanding of one of merely 
average intelligence and imagination, some great mind in the War 
Department conceived the bright idea, back in 1918, that each 
and every horse, mule, doughboy, and shavetail in the American 
Army would look real cute fitted out with about three McClellan 
saddles and bridles. The saddles were accordingly made to Gov- 
ernment specifications at around $40 each, but can now be pur- 
chased from any of the big mail-order houses or army stores for 
about $5. 

Unlike high grade stock saddles, which are made to fit one 
individual, the McClellan saddle was designed to be comfortable 
for any one, fat or thin, short or tall, to whom it might be issued 
There is no more serviceable saddle on the market at any price. 
and it will be well worth while to anyone who plans a hunt for 
western big-game to buy one of these saddles and learn to ride on 
it. Never mind all that riding academy monkey-business—“post- 
ing the trot,” “right lead,” “left lead,” ete. All a rider in the 
mountains needs to know is how to stay on deck with the least 
possible effort, and to be able to keep it up all day. 


1* REGARD to the second part of the suggested training, it 
makes very little difference which one of a dozen different 
rifles or calibers is chosen. Almost any of them are more accurate 
than any ordinary hunter can ever hope to hold in the field. Any 
of them will kill if the bullet is placed where it belongs, while 
few can be depended upon to do so by merely passing thru the 
township where the animal you want lives. In general, I’d say 
to choose as powerful a rifle as you can carry with comfort and 
shoot without flinching. But, remember you cannot learn to shoot 
in the few days you have in the mountains; especially if you ex- 
pect any wild animals to stick around long enough for you to 
collect their horns. So learn to shoot before starting west. 

It is also suggested that, as few animals are found with neat 
black bullseyes painted on a white background over their hearts, 
practice at conventional bullseye targets be supplemented by an 
advanced course at some less easily distinguished objects. Wood- 
chucks are ideal for this purpose, or jack rabbits will do, if you 
live in the jack rabbit country. 

If $500 must cover all the expenses of your trip, it will pay to 
spend $50 of it for practice, with the rifle you expect to use in 
the mountains, before starting. You'll use about 60 cents worth 

(Concluded on Page 485) 























6 be: storing and carrying of tackle is 
something of a problem. Surely every 
angler realizes the importance of possess- 
ing adequate receptacles for his tackle, not 
simply because of convenience, rather be- 
cause of the value of his outfit. Any well 
selected outfit is worth considerable money, 
the amount depending somewhat upon the 
length of the owner’s pocketbook; just the 
same, a $15 rod is as valuable and deserv- 
ing of as much care as the one costing $60 
is to the man who owns it. It is true that 
a $15 rod and $6 reel, well taken care of, 
will last longer and render better service 
than the $60 rod and $35 reel “kicked 
around.” Then, of course, there is joy and 
satisfaction in having the outfit in a get-at- 
able shape, where one can display it to 
angling friends during closed season, and 
whet his own appetite by fondling. We 
may as well consider the topic under the 
three heads used in the title of the chapter, 
then going on to mention fly-books, etc. 

Tackle Boxes—Tackle box is an elastic 
term and includes cases from veritable 
trunks down to pocketbooks; therefore it 
can not be expected that we will mention 
all types upon the market and known to 
anglers, in our circumscribed space. There 
are certain things required of a box, such 
as durability, beauty, convenience, water 
and dust-proof, etc. Those are the first con- 
siderations. Without any question the best 
and most durable material is pressed tin of 
good quality; even the sole leather which 
are regarded as the last word in luxury, 
are tin cases covered. Now and then one 
stumbles upon a form of pressed steel, but 
steel is too heavy a material to be much 
used. Of course, there is the light alumi- 
num sometimes used for forms, but as the 
metal is inclined to bend I am not recom- 
mending it. While as I have said the sole 
leather cases are regarded as the last word 
in luxury (and they are beautiful—won- 
derfully beautiful), still for the rank and 
file a heavy pressed tin, well enameled, is 
more serviceable. Understand I am not 
“knocking” the leather tackle box; simply 
its possessor does not like to set it down 
on the bottom of a leaky boat or have it 
mussed up. Which reminds me of another 
quality required in the ideal box; it should 
be water tight. 

In selecting a box the angler will bear in 
mind his requirements; will not buy from 
advice of angling editors, but to meet his 
own needs. It is a good plan to have a large 
stock box—a small trunk will serve—in 
which to keep the other. boxes, cases, etc., 
for the accumulation gathers rapidly. One 
should experience no difficulty today in 
finding a box of a size to meet his require- 
ments. Just glance over the pages of a 
tackle catalog, or better, go into a large 
tackle store and examine the offerings dis- 
played. Beside the large box or trunk, in 
my estimation, the bass fan should own two 
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real tackle boxes, one of the hand variety, 
while the other should carry from belt or 
shoulder, perhaps fit a coat pocket. So 
much for general remarks, now to particular 
boxes. 

Trunk-like Boxes—The sort of a box I 
have in mind must needs be home-made; 
at least, I never saw one advertised. It is 
not a box to carry, tho men do tote them, 
checking as baggage. However, the bag- 
gage smasher is too severe upon small 
trunks for me to risk my precious reels to 
his care. When I check tackle I want a reg- 
ular full-size trunk, stuffed full of clothing 
and bed blankets for safety. Men have 
built tackle boxes of the sort in various 
forms, some with trays, others with a sys- 
tem of drawers pulling out from end or 
side, over which the cover falls and locks. 
The advantages of such trays or drawers 
lie in that the tackle may be classified, cer- 
tain sections devoted to certain styles or 
types of lures. My notion of such a stock 
box is a small trunk, fitted with trays (no 








drawers), the cover locking down securely. 
Of course, one can employ a regular book 
case with glass doors, or press into service 
a sectional book case, adding section to sec- 
tion as the outfit grows. The advantages 
of the glass-fronted receptacle for perma- 
nent collection lies in the fact that the 
tackle remains visible. However, in the 
book case we are getting far from a tackle 
box, pure and simple. If you have a pen- 
chant for making things it is worth your 
time to design such a box, making it as 
convenient for your needs as possible; be- 
sides being rare fun, you may stumble upon 
an idea we all can use. 

Hand Cases—By hand cases I mean 
those built after the style of a cash box 
or hand bag, fitted with trays divided by 
partitions into many small compartments. 
Tackle boxes of this type are legion, rang- 
ing in price from $2 or $3 up to ten times 
those figures for the more elaborate. There 
is one on the market that collapses by an 
ingenuous arrangement, two aluminum 
trays lifting up and out from either side, 
the trays being divided into convenient 
compartments, while the deep bottom will 
contain the more bulky articles. It is beau- 
tifully made and finished in leather, selling 
for something like $30 and worth it. There 
are various shapes in hand bag boxes— 
square tops and oval, peaked and flat; 
whatever appeals to you, see to it that the 
handles are large, strong and securely fast- 
ened to the top. Some today are supplied 
with regular hand bag handles, which is a 
splendid notion. Always in tin boxes the 
enamel should be of the best quality, baked 
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A good case 


on, and several coats. I would not “go in” 
for ornate and striking colors if I were in 
your place, the subdued and quiet being 
far better. 

In the hand boxes are to be found several 
shapes, unusually long (from 21 inches to 2 
feet or thereabouts), selling for something 
like $5 up to $10. The great advantage of 
such cases lies in the fact that the rods, if 
of the short joint construction, can be 
stowed away in the bottom. Indeed one 
can get steel rods in joints a foot long; they 
will stow in moderate length boxes. I am 
using a tackle case 21 inches long which 
contains two rods, three reels and all the 
other impedimentia a bass fan delights his 
soul in. Right here, lest I forget it, let me 
say that one should never place two lures 
(plugs) in the same compartment, for I 
know of nothing in the world more inclined 
to “hook up” than two plugs. Have the 
tray for lures divided in numerous compart- 
ments, each just large enough for a single 
plug. This long box will hold two casting 
rods and a Sunday fly-rod, along with reels 
and lures, a fly book, ete.; in fact, a “go- 
light” angler can carry his whole outfit with 
him, slip it under his auto seat and always 
be ready for the exigencies of an ichthyic 
happening of any sort. 

Belt and Shoulder Cases—In recent 
years there has been quite a development 
along this line, cases built to carry from a 
strap over the shoulder or attached to the 
belt; the latter are usually curved to fit 
the body, while the former are of various 
forms. The need for and utility of such 
tackle boxes needs no emphasis. The bank 
caster who follows the shore, climbing 
fences and perhaps carrying a long-handled 
landing net, can’t be bothered with a hand 
case, while the man who wades finds the 
shoulder strap or belt attachment equally 
convenient. All such cases should have 
hinged covers, which unfortunately is not 
the case. One tray is plenty, for out in mid- 
stream an angler has but one free hand 
with which to work; indeed the ideal 
wader’s tackle box would be trayless it 
seems to me, for working with a single 
hand when standing in waist-deep water is 
something of a problem. There are many 
splendid boxes of these patterns on the 
market, but know what you want before 
you purchase. 

Pocket Cases—lIn recent years a few 
boxes of this type have found their way 
upon the market, tho for years anglers have 
constructed articles of the sort for them- 
selves. A box small enough to slip into a 
coat pocket, yet large enough to contain 
three plugs, a bass bug or two, some gimps 
and leaders, is greatly to be desired, espe- 
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cially by the go-light angler who carrie8 a 
short joint rod in his hand bag wherever 
he goes. There are some few on the mar- 
ket, but the ideal one has not been pro- 
duced, probably will not until each indi- 
vidual angler possesses one of his own de- 
signing. A friend of mine in Tasmania sent 
me a pocket of leather, simply a strip of 
leather several inches long, to which is 
sewed pockets large enough to hold lures 
and tackle; rolled up and tied with a 
string. It is very convenient, and I don’t 
know but as serviceable as anything I 
have seen. 

Rod Cases—A receptacle for the rod is 
an absolute necessity and deserving of con- 
siderable attention; more than it generally 
receives. For protection a rod should have 
a case unbendable and as nearly waterproof 
as it is possible to make it; there are water- 
proof cases upon the market that will float 
should the boat tip over, but unfortunately 
most rods are not in the case when the 
boat upsets. Perhaps the best material is 
leather over a form of wood or metal. You 
can secure such cases to accommodate sin- 
gle rods, tho that course is not advisable 
for the man with a battery, as will appear 
in the following discussion. Here I would 
say simply, whatever style of case you se- 
lect, for one rod or several, see to it that 
it is well made, firm and thoroly dependa- 
ble. 

Forms.—Forms—grooved forms of wood 
covered with cloth—have been known of 
old as rod carriers. They are worthwhile, 
all right, and bear the stamp of years of 
approval. The angler should be careful, 
however, not to tie the rods too closely 
against the form, lest he produce a “set” 
that can not be removed. This would not 
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be apt to happen if the rod remained upon 
the form over night, but think of the pull 
of a whole winter. For permanent storage 
nothing is more satisfactory than the vel- 
vet-covered form, tho where one walks to 
his stream or lake, or wishes to fish up a 
stream, walking back, he does not care to 
tote a form with him. In the case of fly 
rods, an extra tip case should be .provided, 
for those delicate wands so easily broken. 
While such things are a nuisance on a walk- 
ing trip, still without them I can not see 
how the angler may be sure of arriving or 
returning with unbroken tips. 

Bags.—Instead of forms, rods sometimes 
are provided with partitioned bags, simply 
strips of cloth laid together and sewed 
lengthwise, making openings for the various 
joints. Such a bag keeps the sections from 
rubbing, but should be contained in a hard 
outside case, tho for walking trips where 
one wishes to begin fishing at a certain 
point, leaving off at another, the rod can 
be safely carried in the bag. Rods should 
not stand around in them without some 
support. At least one steel rod manufac- 
turer puts out a rod bag for his finest pro- 
duct made of glove silk and buttoning with 
glove fasteners. It is a beautiful case, and 
for the type of rod, perfect. 

Family Cases.—This is a word of my own 
coining, and by it I mean those large, stiff 
leather cases capable of holding from two 
rods on forms, up to half a dozen or so, 
according to size. Such a case is the last 
word in carrying receptacles. It is not nec- 
essary to place fly rods on a form, if the 
tips are enclosed in a tube, so one can 
easily store half a dozen rods in a good- 
sized family case. I would recommend one 
of the largest on the market, long enough 
for fly-rods, then the angler can carry his 
whole battery with ease and utmost safety. 
Of course, such a case is somewhat awkward 
on trains and in a crowd, but it is a great 
comfort to know the whole outfit is safe. I 
heartily endorse the large case. 

Reel Cases.—It surely is unnecessary for 
me to say that no angler worthy the name 
will allow his reels to kick about, or even 
be placed in his tackle box without some 
protection. Dust and grit are the twin ene- 
mies of reels, a single grain of sand work- 
ing irreparable injury to a fine winch. 
Perhaps I had best speak of two recepta- 
cles, both necessary for adequate protec- 
tion of reels: 

Bags—The better class of reels come 
packed in a glove-leather bag with a draw 
string at the top. Every reel worthy the 
name should be provided with such a case. 
Not because the leather pouch protects the 
reel from hard knocks, but it does keep it 
clean, and inside a case, acts as a pad in 
event of sharp blows. If one carries his 
reel in a pocket enclosed in a bag, he should 
be careful not to strike it, that is unless 
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Sight the Ciné-Kodak 
either at waist height 
or eye level and press 
the release. Instantly 
the spring motor starts 
and the movie's in the 
making. 








Keep this Christmas in 


Turn the switch on your Kodascope, the motor starts, and you're showing movies. 


Ciné-Kodak Movies 


ROM Tad up, movies the Kodak 

way furnish fun for everyone. First, 
the movies you make yourself —starting 
with the sports and pleasures of Christmas 
day. Then the screen classics—dramas, 
comedies, travelogues, animated cartoons 
(just wait, by the way, till Tad first sets 
his popping eyes on the antics of Felix) 
—all rented reasonably from a Kodascope 
Library for a private showing in your 
home. 

There’s pleasure complete — movies 
you make yourself of whoever and what- 
ever interest you. Regular movie theatre 
releases that you show yourself in your 
own home. 

Eastman equipment that makes this all 
possible includes the Ciné-Kodak, which 
makes movies as easily as any Brownie 


makes snapshots; and Kodascope, which 
projects them and is just as simple'to work. 

There’s nothing you’d like better for 
Christmas—and you may be sure that al- 
most anyone on your gift list feels the 
same way. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak 
Anastigmat £6.5 lens, is priced at $70; 
with Kodak Anastigmat_ £ 3.5, at an even 
hundred. The Kodascope C projector 
is $60. 

A complete outfit now— Ciné-Kodak, 
Kodascope, and Screen—as low as 
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The thousands of Kodak dealers are 
now prepared to demonstrate the Ciné- 
Kodak. If your dealer is not yet ready, 
write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Zve Kodak City 





the metal has other protection. In carry- 
ing a reel in a tackle box there is no need 
for an outer case, the bag serving every 
purpose admirably. Such a sack can be 
easily made from a bit of “shammy” or 
other soft leather, and is something that 
every lover of fine tackle will attend to. 

Cases.—Cases are made of hard leather, 
lined with soft leather, velvet or some soft 
material; but however lined I would add 
the protection of a bag such as just de- 
scribed. The great difficulty is that most 
leather reel cases are too small to allow 
of much packing, it being sometimes diffi- 
cult to force the reel in save in one single 
position. Many a sole-leather outer case is 
not firm enough to supply adequate protec: 
tion. I have seen them constructed from 
metal, covered with leather; such are per- 
fectly safe. On a long hard trip the angler 
should see to it that his reel has a box so 
firm and solid that it can by no ordinary 
methods be broken or jammed. This is im- 
portant, for a bent reel is useless. 

Fly Books—There are many styles of 
fly books upon the market and even the 
most fanciful and particular angler can 
secure something to suit his notions. I can 
not take time and space to describe them 
all, or any of them particularly. Whatever 
type is selected, be certain it is well bound 
and contains space for a sufficiency of flies. 
Today when we are using dry flies so 
much, it is a good idea to have one with a 
few extra compartments for those delicate 
fuzzy-wuzzies, with clips to hold them in 
place. A loose eyed fly is a hard thing to 
manage in a high wind. For wet flies— 
snelled flies—I am partial to those books 
with coiled springs to hold the gut stretched 
out. Whatever is selected, get a good one, 
one that will endure hardship like a good 
soldier. One should possess two books, one 
large to hold the stock, the other more 
moderate in size to carry in the pocket or 
ditty-bag for use on the stream. 

So I have discussed the bass fan’s tackle, 
touching only the high spots, but perhaps 
giving some hints as to tackle that may be 
of service. I know how incomplete the dis- 
cussion—no one better—and yet, looking 
back to my early days, I realize how val- 
uable the foregoing suggestions would have 
been to me. Of course, many questions 
and problems will arise that have not been 
answered or solved, but I hope my re- 
marks may help blaze a trail. While I 
have studied tackle for, lo, these many 
years, possess quite a collection of “rods, 
reels and traces,” still no man knows it all 
and all are apt to err; so any fault that 
may have crept in, any mistake made, for- 
give. Winnow the wheat, cast the chaff to 


the winds. 
(THE END) 





Reproduction of Fishes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The way of re- 
production in fishes is fascinating. In 
springtime many kinds that dwell in the 
seas ascend rivers for great distances to 
spawn or deposit their eggs. And the in- 
land fishes travel into tributary streams 
for a like purpose. In these places a shal- 
low depression often serves as a nest, and 
the female fish lays hundreds of eggs which 
settle to the bottom on the clean sand. The 
malé then visits the spot and spills his milt 
or spermatozoa, fertilizing the eggs and giv- 
ing them power to grow. 

A tiny outgrowth at one side of the 
spherical egg eventually assumes the shape 
of a very small fish that soon breaks away 
and carries with it a sack filled with the 
yolk or nourishment. For some time the 
yolk is absorbed to strengthen the body of 
the youngster until it becomes strong 
enough to seek its prey, which abounds in 
the streams. S. Scorr Dickey. 

Pa. 
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Hon. William Waldorf Astor being congratulated by the Tyee Club president and record holder, Dr 
J. A. Wiborn (Lone Angler). Photo by Miller 


A Distinguished “Tyee Man” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This season the 
Outdoor Life trophy was won by the Hon- 
orable W. Waldorf Astor of England. 

The competition was very keen and 
many rod-men of note from far-corners of 
the globe made pilgrimage to Campbell 
River in British Columbia and tried for 
this much coveted trophy. 

“Tyee Club member taking the first Gold 


more than the Outdoor Life trophy. I: 
also gains the signal distinction, “Tyee 
Man,” a title given to anglers taking a 50- 
pound fish on Tyee light tackle. 

There are only four men in the history 
of this famous club so designated: Sir John 
Asser, governor of Bermuda; Dr. J. A 
Wiborn (Lone Angler) ; Hon. W. W. Astor 
of England, and M. E. Charleston of Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Button salmon of the year,” means even 


Calif. J. A. Wrporn (Lone Angler). 





The Big Rainbow of the Docewallips 


A war back down the years before rainbow trout had been press agented into 
international prominence, I wandered into the Olympic mountains with 
two friends on a prospecting trip. 

This range of mountains is on the northwest coast of Washington, just south 
of Cape Flattery and west of Puget Sound. 

We found a copper lead just below the deepest part of the canyon, where 
the Docewallips cuts thru the range, and made our camp on the canyon rim, cross- 
ing the stream every day on the trunk of a huge fir tree we dropped across the 
canyon for a bridge. 

One morning as we crossed our bridge we saw a huge rainbow trout loafing in 
the sun on the shallows at the lower end of a big pool, where the current roared 
white as soap suds into the upper end and slipped clear as glass out over the lower 
edge, to plunge off down another rapid for half a block and pour into another 
big green pool below. , 

I wanted that rainbow; he loafed there in the sun, daring one to come and get 
him, and there wasn’t a fish hook in camp! 

I stood it until night, then I got an old-fashioned wrought iron six-penny nail 
out of a pound package we had brought in for any use that emergency might 
demand soft iron for. I heated this nail, flattened the end with a drill hammer, 
took a file and made a barb on the small end, which I had bent up into the proper 
shape. When it was done I had a perfectly good shark hook that looked 
to me as tho it would be just as good for big rainbows. This was tied to a piece 
of chalk line about 20 feet long and the other end to a cedar pole to match, 
cut from the woods and tough as whale bone. Then I went to bed, giving the 
fellows plenty of chance to kid me along. 

Next morning I shot a pine squirrel, hooked him onto the shark hook whole, 
then tied a couple of big nails 2 feet above the hook and went down to the 
pool. I fished about five minutes and got him! If I had had a reel I would have 
been all right, but I didn’t have it. The rocks were slippery and the rainbow knew 
his stuff. Off I went into the water and the fish and the current did the rest! The 
fish led and I followed down the length of the rapid below and down to the bottom 
of a 40-foot-deep pool and we both reached the bar below the pool together. I 
slammed him out on a rock and went back to camp with a 3-foot rainbow for 
breakfast. Not bad for half an hour’s work—what? Et CoMaANcHo. 
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Steelhead Fishing in 
Olympic Peninsula 
Lieut. P. W. Haines 


Y LOT in life has been cast with Un- 

cle Sam. And Uncle, you know, has 
a great way of shifting his service men from 
pillar to post; first to Shanghai then to 
Rockland, Me.; then back half around the 
globe to Seattle, Wash. Thus one rainy 
day (unusual weather I was told) I found 
myself, family, luggage and fish gear at 
the Bremerton Naval Station; at the very 
portal, you might say, of the magnificent 
Peninsula of Olympus, where, unlike Ho- 
boken or Manhattan, the air you breathe 
is virgin, all your own and never before 
has been used. 

Well, I was fortunate in being met at 
the boat landing by one who had met in 
serious combat the great steelhead, alias 
steelhead trout, alias rainbow trout; so 
that as soon as I had stalled around at my 
vocation long enough to ask permission to 
be off for two days, I indulged in my avo- 
cation, under the guidance of my welcomer 
at the boat landing. From those first two 
memorable days when, with no success at 
all, I pursued the steelhead up and down a 
beautiful mountain river, until this day, 





Medium-sized steelhead caught in Skokomish River 


three winters later, have I been a worship- 
per at the shrine of this grand fish. It is a 
winter sport—January to March—and hard 
going, thru rain or snow, occasional sun- 
shine or, more likely, damp, foggy cold; 
and therefore a sport which, you can see, 
must hold great rewards for the devotee. 
Else why would he go? 

The steelhead, you must know, is pri- 
marily an ocean-going fish; he ranges in 
weight from 8 or 9 pounds to more than 25 
pounds, the average being some 13 or 14. 
He follows the salmon runs up the larger 
mountain streams to spawn along with the 
silvery king. Unlike the salmon (of these 
waters at least) he returns to his ocean 
after having spawned, and having eaten 
his fill of salmon eggs, or even steelhead 
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On the Jump 


Cotton-tails running wild can’t get away from a good gun well 
oiled. Point it where you want the charge to go, pull the trigger 
and the game is yours. No jamming of ejector or reloading 
mechanism; no sluggish triggers and nothing in the barrel to 
deflect the charge. 


» 
3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Use 3-in-One regularly and you will know 
why others are so “‘strong’’ forit. 








For 32 years 3-in-One Oil has been 
the hunters’ stand-by, just as it has 













been the stand-by of trap shooters, 
soldiers and marines, policemen and 
everybody else who uses firearms. 


Prominent gun manufacturers show their 
confidence in 3-in-One by packing a sample 
with every firearm. Army and Navy gun 
manuals recommend 3-in-One and it’s to 
be had at most Post Exchanges and Ships 
Stores. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130G 


32 Years of Continuous Service 


Sold by good stores- everywhere—sporting 
goods, hardware, drug, grocery, auto 
accessory and general stores, in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans and in 1-oz., 3-0oz. and %-pint 
bottles. 

Ask for 3-in-One by name and refuse to 
accept any substitute. 


FREE Generous sample, special 
Shooter’s Circular and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A postal will bring all three. 


. William St., New York City, N. Y. 
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ELECTRO-AUTO 


Mod 
Price 


J. L. CHANTEMERL 


el 2 
$6.00 ORDER TODAY 


man 


pgm LIGHT ALWAYS READY 


No Battery Required 


IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 
Novel — Useful — Everlasting 


Send no money. On-arrival pay Post- 


216 East Tremont Avenue 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


MATE LAMP 





Modell Price $4.50 
Postage Paid in U.S. A. 


Absolutely Guaranteed. 

















The STRAND SKI was the 
of Americas winter ski- 
ized Leader for 30¥ears 
JUMPERS 





jn National Parks and elsewhere 
60 SIZES, WOODS AND STYLES 
i for Ski J ing 
FREES ont Foucuenens 
Rules sent to any Sports Clu 


MARTIN A.STRAND 
110 STRAND ST. NEW RICHMOND WIS. 


STRAND ADULT AND KID TOBOGGGANS 
STRAND PADDLES FOR CANOEING 











The Only Scientifically Correct 
Sleeping Bag Made! 


FIALA PATENT 


Made like the furof an animal, 
it retains the body heat, but 
not the moisture. No dead air 
spaces to become foul or 
soaked, asina closely woven 


or filled fabric. $25 


Weight about 5 Ibs. 


Read What They Say: 


“*The Fiala was the only one that was 
satisfactory; al! the others we had to 
throw away on account of accumula- 
tion of moisture and vermin.’’—( From 
leader of North China Expedition.) 


**You have the best light-weight bag 






made.’’"—(Dr. C. P. Fordyce.) 
‘ Send for other letters and 
Write convince yourself. 
A. E FOR CHRISTMAS—Y our friend, the sports- 


man, or Boy Scout will appreciate an 
Engineers’ Luminous Compass. $3.50 
A wonderful instrument. Price J+ 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., 25 Warren St., New York 
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eggs, for he is a base infanticide. He has 
the weight of a salmon with the fight of a 
cutthroat trout feeding on flies in the eve- 
ning; his fin and tail area in comparison 
with his length is the greatest of any fresh 
water fish, it is said, except the Beardsley 
lake trout. The steelhead is distinctly not 
a salmon—doesn’t look like one or act like 
one (for instance, the salmon eats nothing 
after entering fresh water) and he is the 
“fightingest” fish that ever-er—well, I won’t 
be rash. Suffice to say he can give you the 
greatest half hour fight that you could pos- 
sibly hope for in this world or the next. 
And as for his edibility! Say, just imagine 
the taste of a 7-inch brook trout, faintly 
colored with the aroma from a roasting 
teal, and then throw in just an inkling of a 
chestnut flavor—and there you have it. It 
cannot be equaled in game cookery. 
Several types of gear are used to entice 
him into your itching hands. The major- 
ity of fishermen around here, I notice, pre- 








thing other than fresh eggs. But they are 
vile things to handle. Your finger nails 
get a:coating of the juice and you smell 
fishy for days afterwards. It is necessary 
to cut up a string of eggs or roe into about 
1-inch cubes, carefully leaving some of the 
surrounding skein attached to each gob. 
Then drape it, fold it, or otherwise im- 
pinge it, as your imagination may suggest, 
over and around the hook. If the eggs are 
a little old you must tie the gob to your 
hook with salmon colored twine. Oh, it’s 
a mess all right; but boy! when Mr. Steel- 
head sees that mess and starts to make it 
his breakfast, what do you care? 

It is bottom fishing. They lie in deep 
holes where the water is not too sluggish, 
usually at the lower end of a cataract, or 
where the river takes a sharp bend, leaving 
a deep eddy near the far bank. It is nearly 
always towards the far bank where they are 
sought in the Skokomish River; by which 
I mean that it would do you no good to fish 


A fine catch of steelheads 


fer the short, stout casting rod with pretty 
heavy line and leader not quite so strong. 
I don’t like the rig because your wrist has 
to do all the playing, and believe me, the 
old wrist gets tired out pretty quickly any- 
way. My first steelhead, a 15-pounder, I 
caught on a cheap 7-ounce combination 
split bamboo rod that I had used for many 
a fly-casting trout trip, which rod received 
several sorts of permanent sets as a result 
of such misuse. It was far too light for 
steelhead. The Indians on the reservation, 
who are after fish and not sport, use a long, 
heavy bamboo pole with a 50-pound, or 
more, test line tied to the end, which makes 
the fun just a little bit one-sided, tho I 
have seen ’em break away even from such 
a rig! The Indians just snake them ashore 
or into their dugouts. My own preference 
is a 9-ounce split bamboo rod, 8 feet long 
and rather stiff; an anti-backlash reel (on 
which, however, the “anti” feature is brok- 
en, leaving the rest of it in perfect order) ; 
an 18-pound test tight knit silk line; lead- 
er to conform, not over 18 inches long; and 
a No. 1-A hand forged offset hook. Such 
a rig gives you dandy casting control, and 
its strength is just about right to make it a 
fair fight with the average steelhead from 
start to finish. It will not hold the larger 
steelheads in swift water, however, as I have 
learned to my sorrow. 


L COMANCHO, I believe, disparages 
the use of fresh salmon or steelhead 
eggs for bait. He recommends a No. 2 
Wilson spoon baited with salt pork; but 
that never worked for me, nor have I ever 
heard of a steelhead being caught on any- 
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for them from right over their hole; and to 
get your bait to them you must cast 30, 40, 
50 feet. Under big logs is a favorite hang- 
out. But such a place offers the fisherman 
no inducement, because he wouldn’t have a 
chance to stop the fish’s first mad rush 
down stream under the log. He would just 
lose his whole rig in such a place. Best of 
all is to stand in sluggish knee-deep water 
and cast out into the swift current. The 
fairly heavy sinker that is used carries the 
bait to the bottom, where it rolls along un- 
til it gets to the pool. Then look out for 
the strike, if indeed, it hasn’t already come 
in the swift water. The sensation caused 
by the sinker jumping from stone to stone 
along the bottom is much like the strike 
when it comes. I have seen newcomers at 
the game swear they had a strike every 
time they cast—haul in frantically and find 
the bait undisturbed. Takes ’em a couple 
of real strikes to learn the difference. 

My first lesson fell on an icy cold morn- 
ing in January, three years ago. Sidney and 
I had gotten up long before ducks begin 
to fly and were on the stream a full hour 
before we could even see. The old flivver 
did better work on the road than expected, 
and it took me that whole hour to apolo- 
gize for her good performance. Sidney’s 
railings about being taken out there at 
such an ungodly hour were fearful to hear. 
Just like a fellow to blame you if you get 
him to the stream bright and early. If 
we had been late we’d have been blamed 
just the same—meaning Fliv and me. 

Well, it was to be the old Ross Hole; 
that was the place we would go. Up and 
over a precipitous ridge cut deep into by 
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the river, 100 feet down below, stumbling 
over logs, sliding down, feeling our way in 
the dark—oh, it was rough going. With 
the first streak of dawn, in we cast, Sid- 
ney taking the upper end of the hole and I 
the lower. First cast the “anti” part of my 
reel went bad and the “backlash” part did 
its stuff to perfection. Man, I got my line 
into a mess that would have defied even 
the old warrior that finally untied the 
Gordian knot over there in Greece. And 
about that time Sid yells for me to get the 
gaff ready—but it was only a wobbly snag 
that he was hung up on. 


Reser squared away in time and we 
plugged that hole from end to end, 
with nowhere near the luck that a mallard 
duck has about 30 yards away from an 
automatic shotgun. About 8 o’clock the 
effects of breakfast had considerably worn 
off, so we cut our lunch in half and turned 
to with a vim. No use talking, food does 
make the fishing outlook much better. 
Heaving a suggestive sigh, Sid decided to 
go upstream again, over the ridge, and | 
didn’t argue, but started right off down 
stream before he could change his mind. 
By George, I hadn’t gone a quarter of a 
mile when, in a deep bend of the river, I 
saw the trunk of a big fir tree anchored 
solidly out in midstream in about 8 feet of 
water. There was the prettiest little swirl- 
ing eddy behind it where I know if I were 
a fish, I’d stay for a siesta on my way up- 
stream. 

I had never caught a steelhead yet or ] 
probably would never have made the cast, 
for I stood on a bank some 10 feet above 
the stream, deep, swift water directly below 
me, and little or no chance of landing a 
fish even had I possessed a gaff. Being 
young and foolish, I made the cast, and a 
beauty it was, too, right in the middle of 
the eddy. Zowie! He took the bait before 
it had settled to the bottom. And I knew 
I was not hung up on a snag, for no snag 
could take the line the way that beloved 
fish did. Right down stream, with several 
hundred horsepower of milling mountain 
stream current behind him. I just grabbed 
and hung on. The poor little fly rod bent 
90 degrees. Then something, not I, changed 
that fish’s mind, for instead of taking my 
line right on out to the bitter end and 
then snapping it off, darned if he didn’t 
just stop his run himself and hug the far 
bank in some still water there, the line 
sweeping down stream from him in a long 
graceful bight. Well, I had my fish on, 
but, Holy Smoke! what to do next? 

I looked way down stream and saw in 
one hasty glance that a sandy beach spread 
out on my side of the river 200 yards below 
me. What I did not see was the interven- 
ing bushes, saplings and logs on the bank. 
Then I yelled so lustily for Sid that I 
scared the seagulls from their dinner on 
dead salmon; but he had gone and didn’t 
hear me, and I knew it was fish and me 
alone with no referee to call the rounds. 
That yell, or something, started Mr. Fish 
again. Started him is right; but how can I 
remember all the wild things he did? My 
memory is but a hazy impression of light- 
ning-like rushes, first towards me and then 
away from me, first upstream, then down- 
stream; of aching wrist and burning 
thumb; of a taut line that sang as it cut 
the water; of beautiful leaps into the air, 
followed by tremendous thrashings around 
when the water was churned to milk; and 
over all a horror that he would break my 
line and get away. 


T THE end of one great rush down- 
stream he turned and sulked like a 
bad boy in deep water, while I—great 
guns!—I saw that my reel had just come 
off. So frightened that I trembled like a 
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leaf, and with fingers nearly paralyzed from 
thumbing and winding my reel, I painfully 
re-secured the offender just in time to take 
the next full dash. Luck was with me that 
day. At one time I was reeling in slowly 
inch by inch when he dashed off before I 
could shift to a thumbing position. My 
rod and reel hand simply did a shimmy 
with each other and when that ended my 
reel hand was cut and lacerated from fast 
traveling past two jagged screw heads on 
the reel. 

But it was quickly becoming necessary 
for me to take advantage of the beach I 
had seen down stream, for the fight was 
tiring me painfully. To work down I had 
to wait for a lull in the battle and then 
quickly lift my line and rod up over some 
bushes that grew on the bank, climb over 
a log jam and then jog my way slowly and 
coaxingly down stream with one wild fish 
trying to prohibit my every move. Usually 
glad enough to do downstream, he now 
seemed to sense that that was what I 
wanted, and therefore it was the one thing 
he did not want. Of course, the current 
was with me in this case, however. I was 
proud of that achievement, by the way. 
The rest was fairly clear sailing, for friend 
fish was a little bit more tired than I by 
the time I got to the beach. The current 
slacked downstream and I soon had him 
making those last desperate efforts for 





Having his fun 


freedom by heading to the bottom and 
snubbing his nose on a rock. Before long 
his huge dorsal fin showed above the water. 
Then, holding his head well in towards the 
beach by extending my right arm with rod 
in it at full length, I worked to windward 
of him and with one great surge kicked him 
bodily up on to the dry land. I dropped 
rod, line, self respect and everything and 
grabbed him with both hands. 

Whoee! What a dandy steelhead! Fif- 
teen pounds he weighed. And caught on a 
fly rod, even tho a heavy one. They say 
that true sport lies in pursuing the game, 
which in fishing, of course, includes play- 
ing him. But I tell you those first few mo- 
ments after he’s yours and he lies there 
all bright and shining, fresh from the deep, 
and he sort of looks at you and says with 
his last gasp, “Damn you!”—that, to me, 
is the real thing. 
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Here are three outstanding Guns every sports- 
man should know all about; when you have 
seen them, you will appreciate VL. & D. 
service in bringing them to your attention. 





seit ceded Have you received your copy of GUNS? 
<ohioon manne No outdoor library is complete without it. 
































Cold Proof 
Arches 


Innersole 


Takes away that flat- 
footed feeling so as to 
make your hunting 
rubbers and mocca- 
sins feel the same 
as every-day shoes. 
Every hunter should 
wear them on long 
tramps. Very best 
leather with lambskin 
next to foot. 





Between lambskin and leather is an adjustable steel arch. Price $1.25 postpaid. 











L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 429 Main St., Freeport, Maine send for Catalog 

















“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $4.00 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado. 

































GET READY for your Fall fXariona. 
PORTSMAN 


HUNTING TRIP . 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN || 


will tell you how, when, and where to go. 
This monthly magazine crammed full of 
hunting, fishing, camping and trap- 























This a 
vers, fishing tackle, 
F amous law changes, best P aces 
MARBLE © S* game, ete. 
Woodcraft SPECIAL OFFER 


National Sportsman for 
a whole year, 12 Big Is- 
sues, and this Mar- 
bie Wood- 
craftKnife, 


Both for 
only 


Knife with strong leather 
sheath, fully guaranteed. It meets every 
need for hunting, fishing and camping. Adapted 
for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chopping 
bone, etc. High-grade steel-bevel blade, thick at back, taper- 
ing to a fine point. Blade 4% in., leather handle 3% in., weight 
6 oz. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order 
today to 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 277 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Anglers Fireside 





Letter No. 1171—Line Won't Float 

Editor Angling Department :—Tell me how to 
float a dry fly line. I havea level Halford and 
use “Cerolene,”” made by Hardy, but somehow I 
can’t cast more than six or eight times without 
having the line sink.—J. A. L., Ill. 

Answer.—I always use the particular “‘floatine”’ 
the maker recommends whenever possible. You 
know the standard stuff is red deer fat, recom- 
mended from England since floating lines came 
in. There was a little line-dresser mentioned in 
our Angler’s Kit that is just the thing, the leaves 
of which contain sufficient lubricant to last for a 
long time. Easy to carry and all. It is always 
wise to correspond with the maker of the line 
and get his advice, tho deer fat holds first place, I 
guess. The line will sink ultimately unless lifted 
often to dry. Perhaps you leave it too long on 
the water, before making those false casts in the 
air. How about it?—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1172—Wants Someone to Pick Out 

the Winning Plugs 

Editor Angling Department :—This is my sec- 
ond year casting and it has brought me face to 
face with the problem of selecting taking lures. I 
read everything I can get hold of on the ques- 
tion, but there is little straight-from-the-shoulder 
information. Even your very good “Bass Lore” 
fails to list the best lures. I have lures that have 
never so much as brought me a single strike, and 
I have had opportunity to use them under every 
possible condition. Why? Now, for Pete’s sake, 
tell me what to use? Of course, I have no illu- 
sions that these lures would cause the bass to 
fight one another for just the chance to strike; 
but I want to feel that when I have been fishing 
and have tried all of them without success that I 
may conscientiously, and without regrets, pack 
up my stuff and trot along home. As it is now, 
I keep wondering if this or that lure will turn 
the trick. I know that somewhere there is a lit- 
tle collection of lures that practically exhaust the 
fancies of the pesky bass, and I want that col- 
lection.--W. R. S., Ind. 

Answer.—If I had made such a collection, 
rather selection, and knew I had the best of 
everything, I doubt if I would publish it; not 
because I am an angling editor, and tackle mak- 
ers advertise, but because I would be unfair to 
the fish. Personally, I am as much at sea as you. 
Each year a new “best” lure appears—several 
of them—and I think I have found it, but the 
bass never agree with me. Fool bass! Go on 
buying everything in the market, hoping you will 
some day have the “best list” you are after, and 
that’s half the fun of fishing, too. Now I am 
going to say something. Buck up and listen! 
It may surprise you somewhat, but there is no 
absolutely best lure, or best dozen lures. I have 
had that brought home forcibly again and again. 
To illustrate: Recently I went into another state, 
bass fishing, and as you can imagine, my collec- 
tion of lures is quite large, and I carried what I 
regarded as a discriminating selection. Yet I 
could get few rises and no fish, while my com- 
panions were taking small-mouth all around me. 
They were using a yellow, silver-spotted type of 
plug, of local make. I borrowed one and took 
two bass, my limit. Now follows the puzzle: 
That lure is a failure today in every water where 
I have tried it out. Why? I don’t know. I only 
know it is so. Probably local conditions govern, 
local conditions of which we can not know. So I 
hold no brief for any type or make of lure, color, 
size or hook arrangement. One was shown at 
the Izaak Walton Show in Chicago, during the 
last National Convention, which was all but guar- 
anteed to take fish. Indeed I heard that out of 
ten rises, eight fish were taken. If the lure is as 
taking as the man said, it should be out-lawed at 
once in the interest of conservation; but I just 
imagine the gentleman who was exhibiting it was 
a—well, a fisherman. I want medium-sized lures, 
in the following colors: Red and white, alumi- 
num, green scale-finish, white, black and yellow. 
I don’t want too much trigging’ about the lure 
and only two hooks—where at all possible, one. 
That’s about what I want in a “plug.” Didn’t 
help much, eh? Well, I didn’t expect to. The 
problem of particular lure is up to you and your 
local fishing.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 11783—A ‘“World’s Record” on Dolly 
Varden 

Editor Angling Department:—I want to give 
you two weeks’ record on Dolly Varden and ask 
if some other angler has done better. Here’s the 
weight: 2 pounds, 3%, 44, 6, 14%, 8%, 1, 1%, 
114%, 9%, 7%, 2%, 4, 4, 11%, 2, 3%, 8, 
4, 4%. Taken on nine evenings, fishing from 6 
p. m. to dark. Nearly all contained trout in 





their stomachs; one a 12%4-inch rainbow.—P. W., 
Wash. 

Answer.—In any event, you are to be congrat- 
ulated on your great luck in taking large fish. 
Some record! Am sure our readers will turn 
green with envy when they read your weights. 
Just one of those fish would have made me happy 
for a month, and to think of getting them all in 
so short a time. Well leave a few until I come 
West next summer.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1174—Another Worm Coaxer Wanted 

Editor Angling Department :—Something like 
two years ago, as I remember, a method was 
given in your department for coaxing worms to 
the surface. May I ask for its re-publication?— 
W. B. L., Texas. 

Answer.—I am wondering if the method you 
have in mind is what is known as “fiddling for 
worms?” If so, I am not recommending it, tho 
every once in a while someone writes to pro- 
claim its efficacy. The idea is that a stick is 
driven a foot or two into the ground, and another 
drawn, “fiddled,” across it. The vibrations are 
supposed to call the worms from their deep 
homes. I had much rather turn the garden hose 
on some point in the garden where worms are 
found in wet weather and let the ground become 
thoroly saturated, when the worms will come to 
the surface. Doubt if it does much good to go 
around tapping with a little stick upon the sur- 
face, even tho the worms may be tempted to 
“think” it is raining. But I am an agnostic gen- 
erally when it comes to such things.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1175—Some Tackle Questions 
Editor Angling Department :—Please tell ‘me 


how to attach a feather minnow and bass bug to, 
What about a creel for bass fishing, and . 


leader. 
how does it compare to a stringer?—H. C. 
Ill. 

Answer.—For attaching feather minnow and 
bass bug to leader, a simple single knot can be 
employed safely, tho I ordinarily use the turtle 
knot, slipping the end of the gut thru the ring, 
tying simple knot, pushing the lure thru the knot 
and drawing taut. I like a large creel for bass, 
when wading, but for boat fishing there is noth- 
ing better than a live net to throw overboard; 
works well for pike, too. I don’t like stringers, 
tho I have used them considerably —O. W. S. 


R., 
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Letter No. 1176—‘‘No Fishing” Signs Mean 
Keep Off 

Editor Angling Department :—Just what does 
a “No Fishing” or “No Hunting” sign mean? 
When a creek or river runs thru a man’s place 
and has been stocked by the state, can the owner 
keep a man from either hunting or fishing on the 
river or creek? Considering of course that a ma: 
has paid the license fee.—J. M. H., Colo. 

Answer.—I have read your good letter with 
considerable amusement, for it is the third of like 
nature today. ‘“‘No Fishing,” “No Hunting” and 
“No Trespass” signs mean in everyday language, 
keep off. There is no question but that owners of 
land have a perfect right to post it and we hunt 
ers and fishermen have no right to trespass with 
or without a hunting and fishing license. Natur 
ally the rights of property must remain inviolate 
In the matter of fishing the case may be some 
what different for the water itself belongs to the 
state, and there has never been any question as 
to the states’ rights in fish and game. Just the 
same the property owner controls the land sur 
rounding or abutting on waterways. If he says 
you may not cross his land, you may not.’ There 
have been many law-suits over this question 
everywhere. Much better to have an understand 
ing with the property holder, create friendly re 
lations, stand with him against the vandal, and 
you can have all privileges you desire. Recentl» 
I went bird hunting and was shown where hunt 
ers had cut thru a woven wire fence just to get 
out of lifting their dog over! That sort of sports 
men (?) are responsible for all the trouble.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1177—Do Bass Eat Frogs? 

Editor Angling Department :—I have not been 
able to, settle in my mind the oft argued question. 
“do bass eat frogs?” I do not remember finding 
any remains of frogs when cleaning the fish, al 
tho I have always made it a rule to examine the 
contents of a bass’s stomach in order to deter- 
mine their food. I have found whole crabs 4 or 
5 inches long, and other things, but no frogs 
Down in eastern Oklahoma I was fishing a stream 
during the first of October, when the natives say 
“bass are floating.’”’ I had caught several on smal! 
green frogs, 5 or 6 inches long, and a few 2 or % 
inches long. These were the small spring or green 
frogs. When I would cast the smaller frogs over 
against an old sunken log, around which severa) 
small bass were “floating,” they would make a 
rush and swallow frog and all. After catching two 
or three nice ones—I never take more than I can 
use—I saw four or five large fellows which |! 
judged would weigh in the neighborhood of 5 or 
6 pounds “floating” near a bed of weeds. I im. 
mediately placed one of the large frogs on the 
hook and cast right among them. The frog would 
invariably strike on its back. The bass would 
nose it as tho trying to turn it over, but never 
made the least attempt to swallow froggie. 1! 
finally got the frog to land right side up, and 
when it did, and made two or three kicks, the fish 
made a grand rush but did not swallow it. Seemed 
they were just playing. When I trailed the frog 
thru the water, they followed, nipping at its legs. 
I finally got hold of a small frog and when |] 
cast it, it was “everybody for himself” insofar as 
the bass were concerned. A very nice fish suc- 
ceeded in getting the frog and in short order I had 
him on the bank and under the knife. Nary a 
frog or sign of frog in his stomach. Now he 
wanted that frog badly and took it with a rush. 
Why, if he had not been feeding on frogs? 1 
can’t solve the problem. Maybe bass just chew 
up frogs and spit ’em out.—T. S. S., Ill. 

Answer.—This is one of the stock questions 
for argument at fisherman’s gatherings. It has 
always been my contention that black bass do 
eat frogs, otherwise I can’t understand their eager- 
ness to get at ’em. Along in the summer, when 
a boy, I always turned to frogs and got fish, still- 
fishing. Not casting, for then I knew nothing of 
that sport, just still-fishing with a long cane pole 
and line. When frogs ran out my success ended. 
As to finding remains of crayfish and not frogs. 
well, parts of crayfish never digest and the flesh 
of frogs is acted upon very quickly. You know 
digestion in fish is very rapid indeed. I have tak- 
en pickerel with fish half swallowed, tails yet pro- 
truding from the captor’s mouth, while the lower 
half of the capture would be well digested. | 
have watched bass strike frogs, when casting, and 
invaribly they did not get the nimble gentry into 
their mouths, but when still-fishing, simon pure 
still-fishing, the frogs would be swallowed, act- 
ually swallowed, for I have often been compelled 
to go to the end of the fish’s subsequent anatomy 
to recover my hook. Anyway, whether bass eat 
’em or not, they make great bass bait.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 1178—Leaping Bass and a Hook 
Holder 

Editor Angling Department:—I want to pass 
on a little story which is vouched for by friends 
of mine whose veracity I cannot question, tho 
otherwise I might be a bit skeptical. These 
friends were raised near the White River in the 
Ozarks of Missouri. In the old days it was their 
custom to rig a sort of backstop, running length- 
wise of the boat from bow to stern, which was 
fashioned from burlap. They would then place a 
lantern in each end of the boat and quietly drift 
along the shore until they came to a weed-bed 
growing in the water, close in. On approaching 
the weed-bed they would vigorously beat the sur- 
face of the water with sacks, causing (as they 
aver) the bass, both large and small-mouth, to 
leap into the boat, over it and around it; the 
purpose of the burlap backstop being to keep 
some of the fish from leaping entirely over the 
boat and into the water on the other side. This 
is some tale, but I am firmly convinced of its 
truth. Can you tell me how to carry snelled 
hooks in my tackle-box so that they will not get 
mixed and tangled with everything?—R. B. R., 
Mo. 

Answer.—Your story is not unusual, for every 
little while someone writes me telling practically 
the same thing, tho I do not now remember of 
anyone who recounted going into bass fishing 
after the manner, wholesale, so to speak. I never 
saw it done, but I believe it must be accom- 
plished. Not much to recommend it. What? As 
to your question: My method is to have a card- 
board folder the length of the snell, thrusting 
hooks into the cardboard and placing a couple of 
rubber bands around the snells. Have worked 
out the same idea with a piece of board from a 
cigar box, gluing a strip of cork to the wood into 
which to thrust the points of the hooks, while 
the rubber bands hold the snells, extended. The 
board must be as long as the snells, of course. 
Tin will not do, as it rusts. You can work out 
the idea for yourself. Probably other anglers 
will come across with suggestions when this ap- 
pears in print.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1179—Cat Are Getting Catty 

Editor Angling Department:—I suppose the 
question as to whether a catfish (all the cats, I 
mean) is now in the process of evolution from a 
bait fish to one which will take the artificials, is 
closed. Be that as it may, I am going to have a 
word to say for your personal information, for 
you started it. In the central part of Ohio, where 
I grew up with a willow switch, a length of thread 
and a bent pin in one hand and a can of worms in 
the other, there is a small body of water locally 
known as Long Lake. It is with the catfish in- 
habiting this lake that the following incidents 
have to do. One day while fly fishing for large- 
mouth black bass, using a No. 2 Royal Coach- 
man, I received a rather sharp strike almost im- 
mediately after the fly touched the water. Of 
course the hook was set by a twist of the wrist, 
which I learned from you, and after a nice battle 
a channel cat of some 16 inches was landed. I 
may add that upon this day there had been quite 
a few showers and the fish struck during one of 
them. Again while fishing, this time with No. 16 
dry flies, for bluegills, I would on occasion per- 
mit the filies to sink a few inches, thus fishing 
them wet. I noticed a catfish playing around the 
edge of a bed of moss and so dropped the tiny 
Black Gnat within his line of vision. Did he 
pass it up? I’ll say not. The fly was being used 
wet and I had quite a bit of sport waiting for 
him to almost catch it and then take it away so 
that he closed his mouth on nothing but water. 
Cruel perhaps, but-I wanted to make sure that 
he really wanted the fly, otherwise it might have 
been considered just a mistake on the part of the 
catfish. He sure wanted it and wanted it bad, be- 
cause I stung him once with the hook and he 
came back for more. The next time he rushed 
the fly—and I mean rushed—he got the hook and 
was landed. This capture took place about 3 
o’clock in the afternoon of a nice sunny day. 
This catfish was what is generally called a bull- 
head. He was that in fact. He did not know, 
or perhaps care, what the feathers covered; he 
wanted that fly. On another occasion, five chan- 
nel cat were caught on a small fly with red 
wings, an orange body and a pink tag. This was 
late in the evening. Bluegills of a nice size also 
struck this fly and were caught. I will mention 
that both species were caught in about 10 feet 
square of water. Rather concentrated effort on 
my part, but the fish were there. The fly in 
this case was used wet. Now I come to the dry 
fly. You, and no doubt others, have noticed 
small schools of catfish, fish of perhaps 10 or 12 
inches, nosing along the surface and feeding 





around small patches of floating moss. Well, I 
noticed this fact one evening and tried to interest 
them in a tiny Brown Hackle, fished wet. Noth- 
ing doing; they were feeding on the surface, so a 
Hare’s Ear soon floated on the water. The cast 
had to be made with the greatest of care, for the 
slightest splash would send them down. However, 
they would soon return to the surface and go on 
feeding. (I am not an expert, so the splash.) 
While I was casting and finding this out, the 
school started moving towards me, and when 
within 20 feet stopped and started feeding again. 
Another cast was made and directly in front of 
one of the little imp’s nose. He put on steam and 
sucked the fly in, the hook went home and Mr. 
Catfish had discovered the why of a dry-fly. One 
other catfish was taken on the floater that eve- 
ning before it got too dark to enable me to see. 
Since that time I have taken several of the little 
chaps who have evolved beyond the stage where 
they cared for bait only, and it has been real 
sport. Perhaps such incidents as I have been nar- 
rating can happen only when conditions are right, 
when the water is smooth and clear; I don’t 
know; I only know the cats will take flies. So I 
am fully convinced that the catfish, channel and 
others, will take both wet and dry flies, not only 
occasionally, but frequently —F. H. S., Ind. 


Answer.—Been a long time since a letter has 
interested me so tremendously; when a fellow has 
hit on one of my hobbies so completely. You 
certainly have had rather unusual experiences, 
for a “‘cat-fisher.” I can just imagine how some 
of the boys will give you the “ha-ha” when your 
letter appears. I have gotten so that I speak of 
cat taking flies only with a gun in either hand. 
Here you come, talking not only of one experi- 
ence, but several. ‘‘Frequently!” They’ll just 
about kill you for that word. I saw a pair of 
catfish nosing along the bank once, looking for 
anything they could swallow, and when I dropped 
my spoon in front of one, darned if the old sinner 
didn’t just naturally pick it up right off the bot- 
tom. It wasn’t a sportsmanlike thing to, but I 
hooked him. Now had I been using a fly there is 
no question in my mind but that he would have 
taken it readily. That’s that. Come again.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1180—Kamloops Trout Grow Rapidly 

Editor Angling Department :—Less than two 
years ago some Kamloops trout were put into a 
lake near here, in which there had been no fish 
life previously. These troutlets were under 2 in- 
ches long when planted, but a short time ago I 
caught one weighing between 6% and 6% pounds; 
21¥% inches long, depth 6% inches. Is that not 





a record growth for trout? So far as I know this | 


is the only fish that has been taken from the lake, 


but I have seen thirty in a single school, all of | 


which appeared as large as the one I caught. 
There is another lake similiar to this, but larger, 
about 20 miles from here, planted between four 
and five years ago. Recently a Kamloops was 
taken that weighed over 20 pounds.—W. B., Can. 


Answer.—Thanks for your very interesting | 


letter. It is just such items of interest which 
makes The Fireside different. While not a record 
growth for trout with plenty of feed, still it is 
remarkable. Given favorable environment and a 
sufficiency of food, trout are rapid growers, more 
so than some think. Let us know what luck you 
have with these fish later on and if they repro- 
duce successfully.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1181—Fishing for Spotted Cat 
Editor Angling Department :—Our streams do 
not offer much in the way of bass or croppie fish- 
ing, but we do have channel cat, and I am won- 
dering if you might not be inclined to give us an 
article on how to fish for them, or at least, a bit of 
advice that-a-way.—J. W. R., Ark. 


Answer.—You are informed there was an arti- 
cle in this department some time ago upon fish- 
ing for channel cat, but as I am writing this 
from back in the woods, far from a file of the 
world’s best outdoor magazine, I can’t give num- 
ber. I too am a lover of the near game-fish, for I 
sometimes think of the channel cat as a game fish 
in the process of evolution. I have found a bait 
spoon, to which a chunk of fish-flesh, rather 
“ripe,” is attached, the best of lures. Of course, 
chicken entrals and liver are the time-honored 
baits, but I have found chunks of chub meat bet- 
ter, especially when used in connection with a 
spoon, strange as it may seem. I always try and 
find fast water below a dam, or in an eddy, to try 
conclusions with this sporty gent. More and more 
we are hearing of spotted cat, or channel cat, that 
take artificial flies; while it has never happened 
to me, I am not surprised in the least. I am 
for him strong.—O. W. S. 












TON: 
Let it rain! In a Hirsch-Weis wool Stag 
you'll be dry, warm and comfortable. Let 
it blow! Wind can’t get you. Let sun 
shine! Unbutton it and you are ventilated 
to a degree that will amaze you! Made 
of all- wool 24-oz. Oregon flannel treated 
by the Hirsch-Weis process which makes 


it waterproof and mothproof and greatly 
increases its wearing qualities. 


A Hirsch-Weis Stag is mighty comfort- 
able for shooting because its sleeve con- 
struction permits greater arm freedom. Dou- 
ble sleeves with cape over shoulders front 
and back. And pockets—there’s a big game 
or grub pocket clear across the back, as 
well as seven smaller front pockets. Expe- 
rienced outdoor men say it is the best 
shcoting coat ever made because of its 
unusual body and arm freedom. Furnished 
with regular or sport collar. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send di- 
rect to Hirsch-Weis, Portland, Oregon, 
and we will ship, postpaid. 
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Hirsch-Weis ManufacturingCo., Portland,Oregon 
©) Tenclose $............ Send........ Hirsch-Weis Stags @ $12 
each, postpaid. Collar size............ Chest size............ 
Check color desired: 1) brown plaid. O) gre2n plaid. 
0 red plaid. QO forest green. © navy blue. 
0) Send Booklet. 
Name 


Street address 
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Alpine 
Binoculars 






| Sian 





Price 
Reduced to 


$57.50 


Write for information telling you how 
you can examine this wonderful glass be- 
fore purchasing. 

We have imported prism binoculars at 
$21.75 up. Hunting and target telescopes, 
$5 up. Observation and astronomical tele- 
scopes, $35 up. 

You can arrange to examine any of 
these articles before purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
Est. 31 Years 
1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colorado 
Importer — Manufacturer 








90% of America’s 
jumping ch and ski- 





















exclusively. They're 
favorites with 7 uC, 
one who skis—sturdy, 
dependable, smooth-run- 
ning. Look forthe deer-head \X 1 
om ster on genuine North- \\) 
lands. Write for booklet, 
“How to Ski.” 
World’s Largest Ski 
Manufacturers 
NORTHLAND 


SKI MFG. CO. 
8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 











Hunting & Fishing} HUNTING 
is a 52-page monthly maga- FISHING 


zine crammed full of unting, 
fishing camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, ete. Biggest 
value ever offered i in a sport- 
ing magazine. 
AND HERE’S THE 


Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exactin 
requirements of skinning an: 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
ades are of superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
ble, keen-cutting edges. The = are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 
SPECIAL OFFER. We will send you Hunting & Fishing 
azine for a whole year, 12 big issues, 






















The and this 
name" Rem- Remington 
ington" on the Sportsman’s 
blade is ry Knife. 
guarantee 

quality. BOTH 


for $ 


l 


Satistaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today te 
HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE, 276 Newbury St., BOSTON, MASS. 

















GOVT POSITIONS 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk, internal revenue agent, postoffice 
clerk, carrier and field clerk positions. 
$1500 to $2700 year. Write for free partic- 
ulars. Mokane, Dept. 238, Denver, Colo. 
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Big-Game Fishing 


Edited by Wilham Barber Haynes 





What’s Doing at Catalina 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The 1926 annual 
meeting of the Tuna Club was held at 
Avalon, August 7, resulting in the election 
of the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President, A. C. Parsons; vice-president, 
W. A. Van Brunt; secretary, A. C. Brode; 
historian, L. P. Streeter. 


Directors: A. C. Parsons, SY. A. Van 
Brunt, J. W. Jump, L. P. Streeter and Ben 
R. Meyers. 


A summary of our fish taken on regulation 
tackle this season to October 6 follows: 

Tuna, 209; marlin swordfish, 38; broad- 
bill swordfish, 3. 

Largest tuna on heavy tackle, 143% 
pounds, taken by Past President George C. 
Thomas, Jr. 

Largest tuna on light tackle, 110 pounds, 
taken by Past President James W. Jump. 

Eight marlin swordfish taken on light 
tackle, weighing from 129 to 205 pounds, a 
fine showing against 1925, when only two 
were taken on light tackle. 

The largest broadbill swordfish, 426 
pounds, was taken by George C. Thomas, 
Jr., and the: largest marlin swordfish, 2%5 
pounds, by James W. Jump, the latter ~ 
ing taken on light tackle. 

Largest marlin swordfish on heavy tut te, 
180 pounds, taken by George H. Doty. 

Some of the best yellowtail fishing in 
years has been enjoyed by devotees of light 
and especially three-six tackle, altho the 
average has been small (around 15 pounds), 
and the largest weighing 30% pounds. 

Catalina Island. L. P. STREETER. 


Marlin Swordfish 


Several marlin swordfish were brought 
into Miami in March, 1926. Every few 
days somebody brought in one. 

“Russian John” Plostnek brought in the 
largest, one of 108% pounds. Max Cham- 
berlain brought in two in one week. 

These fish are surely different from the 
Pacific Coast marlin, as they do not run 
so large, and lack the purple color and 
stripe. They are very hard fighters. 

The marlin in the illustration weighed 82 
pounds and was caught by Max Neuber- 
ger, who fished with Captain Hutter on a 
rough day. This fish came again after be- 
ing hooked and escaping and grabbed the 
bait, seeming to be hunting for the little 
fish that bit him. Both the marks of the 
first hooking and the subsequent final hook 
marks were visible in the mouth of the fish. 

He fought about 45 minutes and jumped 
thruout the fight, unlike most marlins that 
jump at first and then conduct a fight punc- 
tuated by sounding instead of jumping. 

The marlin looks like a sailfish, but he 
has a stouter bill, the side pectoral fins are 
much larger and show up violet in water. 
The dorsal fin is small and not like the 
big sail of a sailfish. So like a sailfish are 
they to the casual observation that I have 
many times seen a mistaken person who 
offered to bet a nice sum of money that a 
sailfish lay before his eyes. It would be 
sheer larceny to cover one of these bets. 

Fighting a big marlin is a job for a strong 
fisherman. Everybody who knew Captain 
Fred Boegel, who ran the Ada in from the 
Miami dock, considered him one of the 
best guides in the business, and his spe- 
cialty was marlin swordfish. 





More than once he told me some of the 
inside secrets of marlin fishing, with the 
parting injunction, “Don’t give this away, 
Haynes, and especially don’t have it pub- 
lished.” I never did. 

A battle with a marlin ended Fred Boege! 
early in April. He fought the fish to a 
finish and as Henry, his helper, reached 





An 82-pound Florida marlin swordfish and its 
captor, Max Neuberger, at right 


over and slid the defeated fish aboard, 
Fred said, “I’m done,” and sank back in a 
chair. He died the next day. I know an- 
other fisherman who was along in years and 
a battle with.a big marlin ended him for 
the sea, as he had to be taken in, in rather 
bad shape, after the battle, and never fished 
again on the sea until he went on the long 
last cruise—W. B. H. 





Tarpon Fishing Usually in Quiet 
Water 


If there is one kind of big-game fishing 
that a seasick man can safely try, it is tar- 
pon fishing. For these, you can fish back 
of the keys, in the sheltered coves and still 
places. Very different it is from the off- 
shore trolling for sailfish and other fish of 
the Gulf Stream. 

Gulf Stream fishing is hard work. Not 
only should.you be agood sailor and be 
able to stand rough water, but you want to 
be fairly rugged, physically, for the pitching 
of the boat makes every muscle of your 
body work to counteract it. Sometimes a 
sea will break on a boat and shower every- 
body on it. 

After a day out in a rough sea, I want a 
day to rest up in, altho I have stood several 
days in succession. As a general rule I want 
to fish a rough sea only every other day. 

Tarpon fishing inside in sheltered water 
is so easy that it is no trick to stand it day 
after day —W.-B. H. 
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Most Precious 
Christmas Gift, 
Say Pipe-Smokers 





Letters to us disclose that while a pipe- 
smoker will thank you politely for the pink 
necktie, fancy garters or useless novelty— 
what really delights his heart is a jar of 
good tobacco. 


That is why each year, more and more 
members of the Edgeworth Club make a 
practice of distributing their favorite to- 
bacco among friends as a Christmas re- 
membrance. 


The two favorite gift sizes of Edgeworth 
are the 16-ounce glass humidor jar and the 
8-ounce tin. Both are provided at Christ- 
mas time with appropriate wrappings. Each 
size contains Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed, 
and each is packed 
in a good-looking 
decorated gift car- 
ton printed in col- 
ors. Prices — $1.65 
for the 16-ounce 
jar. The 8-ounce 
tins are 75c each. 

Please ask your 
tobacco dealer for 
the Edge- 
worth Christ- 
mas packages. 
If he will not 
supply you, we 
gladly offer 
the following 
service to you: 


Send us $1.65 
for each 16-ounce jar, and 75c for each 8- 
ounce tin to be shipped, also a list of the 
names and addresses of those you wish to 
remember, with your personal greeting 
card for each friend. 


We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, all 
delivery charges prepaid. 










Personal: Perhaps you yourself are not 
acquainted with Edgeworth. If so, send 
your name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company. We shall be glad to send you 
free samples—generous helpings both of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. 


In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c that is just the thing 
for outdoor men who love their pipes. 


For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 12-X South 
2lst Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


Virginia—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 


[% your radio—tune in on WRVA, fave indi | 
256 meters. 





The Smallest Sailfish 


Every once in a while somebody brings 
in a small sailfish. The smallest one I 
have heard of lately was 34 inches long, but 
Capt. Fred Boegel told of one that was so 
small it was thought that a weed was on 
the hook. This fish was only 16 inches 
long and was probably the smallest sailfish 
ever landed on a hook. ; 

The smallest sailfish I ever saw was 
about 3 inches long. A dolphin had swal- 
lowed it and spit it out when he, in turn, 
was caught and landed. This fish was pre- 
served by Captain Hutter. It was a sailfish, 
all right. There was no denying the bill, 
big eye, and the miniature sail. 

Russian John Plostnek also tells of a 
sailfish that was coughed up by a dolphin 
when it was landed. This little sailfish was 
6 inches long and was caught in July. The 
smaller one was taken in late August. 

This effectually disproves the theory that 
sailfish come to our coast from far-off 
breeding grourds. They are raised right 
here. The presence of these small sailfish 
proves that; also that the young ones 
range the blue water outside the reefs, 
for that is where the dolphin lives and 
hunts his food, which cofsists of flying 
fish, and, it would seem, of young sailfish. 
—W. B. H. 


Trolling Three Lines 


There are several reasons why the knowl- 
edge of how to troll three lines from a boat 
is worth while. Perhaps three good friends 
want to fish together. Maybe splitting the 
price of the launch charter three ways in- 
stead of two is an object if you go out a 
great many times, where it wouldn’t be if 
a man went infrequently. Some boatmen do 
not like the use of three lines from a boat. 

Years ago the rule was to troll only two 
lines. If you use more than two lines you 
are in constant trouble with tangles, if the 
launch circles, or if the wind blows. 

Three lines can be successfully trolled if 
the center line is weighted so it will run 
deep. A better way is to run the center 
line out only a short distance, so that the 
bait is only 30 feet back of the propeller. 
It is thus too short to tangle. This serves 
serveral purposes. 

A game fish sees the boat first because it 
is larger, next he sees the propeller, then he 
sees the bait nearest the propeller. Then, 
too, a bait that works in the fast water 
stirred up by the propeller is more attrac- 
tive in its motion. 

A sailfish has no fear of a boat and will 
follow a bait right up to it. We let the 
center line out immediately, if one of the 
long outside lines is retrieved after a strike. 

The fish often follow a wrecked bait 
and are met by the good bait on the short 
line. It takes a couple of minutes to re- 
place the wrecked bait, and the third short 
line replaces it at once, while the fish is still 
around. 

The fellow who has missed the strike 
comes back again as the short center line, 
until he graduates into one of the long line 
positions by one of the outside lines get- 
ting a strike or a fish. It is on the principle 
of one-strike and out. Several times I have 
known the third short line to catch kingfish; 
bonita, and even in several instances a big 
sailfish, while no strike was had on the 
longer lines. 

It is my observation that a boat will 
catch about 20 per cent more fish if three 
lines are thus fished instead of two. Some 
few of the boatmen don’t like it. No, sir; 
two lines is all they will have fished from 
their boat. 

Sometimes it costs lots of business to 
have your own way too much in this world, 
esnecially if others are willing to meet. the 
wishes of customers.—W. B. H 
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Ideal Gifts 
for the 
Man or Boy 


Nothing you could buy would 
more happily fit into the spirit 
of Christmas for the man or boy 
than a practical gift—something 
that will give him more than the 
passing pride of possession—a gift 
which will increase his joy day by 
day and year by year. 


MARBLES 
e <2 
Outing Equipment 

embracing more than sixty items, 
including safety pocket axes, hunting 
and camping knives, waterproof 
match boxes, compasses, 
etc., offers the ideal solu- 


tion of your gift problem 
for Him. 


Safety Pocket Axe 


A practical gift any man or boy 
would be proud to own. Drop 
forged metal handle, tool-steel 
blade, hard rubber side-plates, 
nickel-plated safety-guard. No.2, 
11-in. handle, $3.25; No. 3,11%- 
in. handle, $3.50. Hickory handle, 
No. 5,10%4-in. handle, $2.00; No. 
6, 1144-in. handle, $2.25. 


Ideal Knife 


Forged razor steel, hand tempered 
and tested. Blade adapted to 
sticking or skinning; oval ground 
at back of point for chopping 
small bones, etc. Keen, heavy 
and beautifully made. Complete 
with sheath. Leather handle: 
Blades 4%-in. $2.50; 5-in. $2.75; 
6-in. $3.00; 7-in. $3.25; 8-in. $3.50. 
Genuine staghorn handle, 75c 
additional. 





Waterproof 
Match Box 


A convenient, pocket-size 
match box that will always 
keep matches absolutely dry. 
Seamless drawn brass, heavily 
nickeled Opens and closes 
instantly. 60c. 


Ask Your Dealer 


- See them at any of the better 
stores, or they will be mailed 
direct upon receipt of price 
and dealer’s name. 


Beautiful Catalog, Free 


Write for copy of catalog, beauti- 
fully printedincolors. Mailedfree. 887 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 






FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE OPEN 
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Conducted hy CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 











Equipping for Mountain Knapsack Tours 


io VIEW of the fact that so great a 
number of motor campers tour our na- 
tional parks on their vacations, it is well 
to consider just how they can get the best 
good from such a trip. By all means you 
do not see intimately any national park 
if you stick to the motor roads and public 
motor camps. True, the highways are 
builded to bring the motorist into relation 
with the principal scenic objectives, but 
the person who likes a little of the real 
wilderness can take short jaunts afoot from 
his established motor camp and gain an in- 
tensive knowledge of some of the unusual 
features of the park besides gaining won- 
derful physical recuperation. These jaunts 
may be but a few miles occupying a day; 
or he may take two or three days to it, or 
again he may elect to take a major trip 
along blazed trails carrying for a week all 
his equipment on his back—food, shelter, 
mess kit and sleeping bag. This is the way 
of the mountaineering clubs, altho with 
large parties their duffel is generally car- 
ried from camp to camp by pack train. 
The article on “Timberline Trails” by 
Henry H. Saylor in October, 1926, Outdoor 
Life, tells of touring afoot in Glacier Park. 
That you may know more intimately about 
the equipage of the individual members 
of one of these mountain climbing clubs 
who have to boil down equipment to a 
specified weight and bulk and who have 


Claude P. Fordyce 


worked out lightweight packs scientifically, 
we wish to detail the outfit used by the 
Seattle Mountaineering Club with which 
the writer toured over 200 miles along tim- 
berline in Glacigr Park several seasons ago. 


PERSONAL OUTFIT 


Each member of the party must provide 
a personal outfit, including shelter, if such 
is desired. Take only articles absolutely 
essential for comfort, since all supplies and 
baggage must be handled by pack train. 
The following outfit is considered necessary 
and includes what is to be worn and that 
to be packed, for men and women: 

Shelter—A small silk “A” tent about 
5x7 or 7x7, or a fly of similar material 
8x10. These are large enough for at least 
two persons in case of’ rain. 

Bedding —The most satisfactory bedding 
is the sleeping bag with a light water- 
proof covering. In the absence of this two 
heavy double wool blankets -with a light 
waterproof covering will serve the purpose, 
or a heavy quilted wool comforter fastened 
on the sides and bottom and used with a 
light waterproof covering. 

Footwear—One pair of stout high- 
topped boots, with low, long, broad heel. 
Soles should be a half inch thick so that 
screw calks will not go thru and hurt the 
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On the trail, Glacier National Park 


feet. They should be big enough to perm 
wearing two pairs of hose, for this adds to 
the comfort and tends to prevent blisters 
They must be well nailed with cone-headed 
Hungarian nails. The boots must be well 
oiled, worn often and completely broken 
in until they are thoroly comfortable be- 
fore starting on the trip. All of the above 
is of first importance. If high boots are 
not worn, then take one pair of shoes of 
the same character as the boots above de- 


_scribed. With these use leggings, or, pref- 


erably, puttees. 

One old pair of light shoes to wear about 
camp. 

One box of winged screw calks, No. 7 
These will be used on the ice in glacier re- 
gions. 

Two pairs of heavy woolen hose; two 
pairs of light woolen hose. 

Five yards of 1-inch adhesive tape—a 
preventive of blisters. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dunnage Bag.— Personal baggage wil! 
not be accepted for transportation on the 
pack train in the park unless packed in 
cylindrical dunnage bags not to exceed 30 
inches in length nor 15 inehes in diameter 
when packed and the owner’s full name and 
address painted plainly thereon. These 
bags should be of stout and weatherproof 
material. The maximum weight of each 
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verson’s dunnage which is to be transported 
is 35 pounds. 

Alpenstock (consisting of a garden rake 
handle with iron spike and ferrule in one 
end and long, stout rawhide thong attached 
at other end by means of a hole bored thru 
the top). This is in place of the Swiss ice 
ax to assist in glacier and snowfield travel. 

Pair of amber goggles and case. 

Filson fly or mosquito net for head. 

Soft hat with broad brim to protect eyes 
and cord to go around back hair to hold 
hat on in severe wind. 

Flannel shirt; cotton shirt for camp 
wear; heavy sweater; one suit medium 
woolen underwear and one suit of heavy; 
three bandanna handkerchiefs; pair of 
gloves—stout and comfortable. 


Small cloth bag for toilet and other|. 


«mall articles, to prevent scattering in dun- 





A handy knapsack 


nage. Small brown turkish towel; small 
brown face towel; half cake toilet soap; 
half cake naptha soap. 

Toilet articles of smallest size and light- 
est weight obtainable. Safety pins; one- 
half tin of cold cream. Grease paint will be 
furnished by committee, as will-also medi- 
cal supplies. 

Now, I will ask any veteran knapsack 
tourist or canoe cruiser if the above outfit 
is not the basis for the ideal kit, supplying 
most of the essentials needed. My outfit 
always goes with me, even on motorcamp- 
ing tours, most of which is used daily when 
camping anywhere. 

Unless you are going to explore glaciers 
you will not need the screw calks or alpen- 
stock. For shelter I made a balloon silk 
hiker’s tent as illustrated herein, and for 
which Outdoor Life offers blue prints and 
constructional data for 50 cents. It housed 
two of us and weighed but 4 pounds. Fora 
bed pad we simply scraped together browse 
and layed the tent floor over this. For 
bedding we used light sleeping bags and 
unprocessed balloon silk cover, water- 
proofed on the bottom only with sek. I ob- 


ject to the paraffin method of waterproof- |, 
ing, as it cracks when cold and when hot is}. 


greasy and picks up dirt like a wet rag. 
For footwear we depended entirely on 

the trail on ‘he Munson last army shoes, 

ankle height, and wore no leggings, for-the 








BEAN’S NEW SKI BOOTS 


Made of the very best dark chocolate waterproof leather, 
hand-sewed vamp concaved heel, long heavy in- 
side sole leather toe box, two full soles, Goodyear 
welt, felt top facing. Strap buckles over backstay 
for holding rigging. Height, 8 inches. Price $8.85, 


postpaid. 

My high-grade SKI BOOT HARNESS with 
adjustable toe irons is made of first-class 
rawhide and strap leather. Light weight 
and strong. Price $2.50, postpaid. 


Write for CATALOG and sample of leather 


L. L. BEAN 


431 Main St., Freeport, Maine 




















GIBBS TRAPS 


“TWO-TRIGGER” 
The best game trap ever 
made. 
’ A THE KING OF THEM 
4 ‘g ALL. Millions in use. No 
WRING-OFFS.” No broken springs. No dam- 
age to pelts. Does not have to be set to drown. 
aerhe TWO-TRIGGER” is made to catch and 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, étc. It will catch and 
hold ’coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 
Price 65¢ each (less than dozen lots); $7.00 per 
dozen, prepaid. 


Gibbs “‘ Single - Grip”’ Traps 


Guaranteed against spring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better 
than other single-grip traps for 
same animals. 

No. 1. Muskrat, Mink, etc., 25c ea. or $2.50 doz., prepaid 
No. 2. Fox, Skunk, etc. __.-- 40c ea. or $4.50 doz., prepaid 
No. 3. Lynx, Wildcat, etc., 65c ea. or $7.35 doz., prepaid 
No. 4, Beaver, Wolf, etc.___80c ea. or $9.00 doz., prepaid 

If your dealer won't supply you, send to us. 

All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 
faction or money refunded. 

Send for Free Catalog 


W. A. CIBBS & SON 
Dept. A.H.-12 Chester, Pa. 



























{umberman’s socks came up over the bot- 
toms of the army riding pants (golf! 
breeches make excellent walking clothes). | 
in plain woods travel where the trail is not | 
rocky I use the 10-inch moccasin boots, | 
which I find to be the most comfortable 
footwear there is. Around camp the crepe 
rubber-soled canvas-topped outing shoes 
cannot be surpassed, and in the High Sier- 
ras in California where the rock surfaces 
are so often smooth and damp, this is the 
only type of footwear which gave us de- 
pendable traction. For hose I use the 
heaviest wool knee-height stockings I can 
get, wearing but one pair and having next 
the foot a pair of white silk socks. 





In the Mountaineering Club list above 


The 
first thing 
you want— 


Quarter Turn’ | 
Starting/ 


The Elto gives you just 
that! Instant starting 
everytinie. Nospin- 
ning, nouncertain- 
ty! The most vital 
quality in a motor. 
Get all the facts — 
send for catalog. 














Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Deps 4 Maire’ Home Bldg. 
> Milwaukee, Wis. 





Cleveland Traffic Police use NOBURN. 
Apply NOBURN-~stay all day in es 
wind and shave with comfort at ni, 
NOBURN absolutely makes you a a 4 
burn qrects and sunburn proof. At all 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. stores--or send 
$1 for bottle. hog neg 
money back. Sam Strong, 503 
Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O. 
Send for free copy of 
“The Invisible Mask”’ 


\oburlN 


Y Here is a letter we received from 
/ alady from way out west. 


Gentlemen: 


























boys 0 delighted with 
/ Zip-Tip shooters that, they ¥ ordered from 
van ir friends 


more. | want each of t 
dozen one “also. Please send these as 


soon as possible. 
RB... of boys 
with. this 
wonderful do- Zip shoot- 
r. Order from us or your 
Sealer. Send stamps, coin ee PAR sent 
or M.O. 35c or 3 for $1. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. Dept.99 COLUMBIA, S.C. 





Flies € Flies 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, 45ce; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55¢ per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on 
Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 75c; 
Size 8, 80c per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, Lines, 
etc., Post Free. 

Trade Supplied at Wholesale Prices 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 


SAVE ao TO $5 


Buy direct from maker. 
We pay postage on every 
shipment. All models and 
sizes. Every pair guaran- 
teed. Men’s sizes, $6.80to 
$8.50. Women’s sizes, $6.10 
to $7.30. Children’s sizes, 
$4.70 to $6.20. 


AMERICAN SNOW SHOE CO., Inc. 
Walter F. Tubbs, Pres. Dept. B, Burlington, Vt. 


The Gift Everlasting 
= for Christmas 























8:50 


POSTPAID 


German Field Glasses 


Complete With 
Straps and Lens Cover 


8 POWER 


Consists of glasses, some slightly worn or marred in 

handling, or refinished. Our regular standard model. 

The lotis limited. All are OPTICALLY PERFECT, and 

carry the same GUARANTEE as new field glasses. 
The men folks will appreciate a pair of these 

clear, strongly built, weatherproof field glasses. 
Finest day and night lenses—hand ground and polished—dust 
and moistureproof. Pupillary adjustment—40m. m. objective, 
clear and bright on an overcast day. Each glass inspected, 
tested and guaranteed in perfect condition. Will last a life- 
time. Shipped promptly on receipt of check or money order 
for $8.50 
Positive guarantee of full cash refund if not satisfactory. 
Order your field glasses today 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
Successors to Henderson Brothers 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 

93 S. Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
We are also HENSOLDT binocular agents. Write for cata- 
log and name of your dealer. 
Gentlemen: : 

Enclosed is $8.50. Please send me a pair of German + 


: Field Glasses : : 
: Name : 
: O.L. 1 Address 























A sleeping tent is what the hiker wants. It should 

have a sewec-in floor, be made of balloon silk, bug 

proof, and have ample ventilation. This tent 

weighs but 4 pounds and will accommodate two 
people 


the committee supplied the first aid, the 
food and grease paint supplies. You won’t 
need grease paint unless on snow or ice 
fields, and the food list and first aid supplies 
should be in your hike kit if going inde- 
pendently. We also eliminate the dunnage 
bag on independent knapsack tours, sub- 
stituting a convenient pack, size 28x28 
inches and weighing 3 pounds with both 
shoulder and head straps. For first aid I 
would include the ampoules or trench tubes 
of mercurochrome (in place of iodine), 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, tablets of 
laxative aspirin, some cotton and gauze in 
compressed form, and mosquito dope. I 
like also the shaving kit suggested to me by 
one enthusiast, consisting of a tube of one 
of the new creams which is used without 
lathering with hot water, a safety razor, 
plenty of new blades and one of the com- 
pacts the ladies use which supplies an effi- 
cient mirror. A mackinaw cruising shirt is 
warmer and protects from wind better than 
a sweater. A rain cape or lightest weight 
balloon silk poncho should be ineluded. 
Also in your independent outfit for knap- 
sacking you should have an aluminum mess 
kit with enamel ware or tin cups. You 
will need ax, 2 pounds, with 24-inch handle. 

For ration lists for knapsack tours you 
should look well to a careful selection. No- 
where else is the use of dehydrated goods 
so advisable. If prepared properly they fur- 
nish all the nourishment needed and are 
the ultimate in compactness and weight. 
Here is the list of two expert mountaineers 
who have taken many tours afoot and who 
know what they are talking about when it 
comes to food, for the lists are based on 
experience. 

Foop For ONE Man ONE WEEK 

Breadstuf.—Loaf fresh rye bread, 1 
pound; wheat flour, 2 pounds; cornmeal, 
% pound; baking powder, % pound. Total, 
3% pounds. 

Meat Ration—Bacon, % pound; ham, 
1% pound; dried beef, % pound; tinned 
butter, 4% pound; cheese, %4 pound. Total, 
2% pounds. 
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Vegetable Ration—Rice, % pound; soup 
powder, % pound; dried potatoes, % 
pound; dried onions (small amount); 
cereal (3-minute oats), % pound. Total, 
1% pounds. 

Fruit Ration —Seedless raisins, 4% pound; 
dried figs and apricots, % pound. Total, 1 
pound. 

Sugar cubes, % pound. 

Miscellaneous——Salt, % pound; pow- 
dered milk, % pound; powdered instant 
coffee or tabloid tea, 1 ounce; chocolate 
almond bars, % pound. Total 1 pound. 

Containers for the above, in paraftined 
balloon silk bags, waxed tough paper 
wrappers and tins with pry-up lids, add an 
additional % pound, and altogether the 
total is exactly 10 pounds. 

Compactness and lightness in the above 
list is due to eliminating foods containing 
water. While concentrated for carrying, yet 
by adding water in cooking it supplies 
needed bulk and the ration is balanced to 
give proper nourishment for a person at 
hard physical work. Some items are not 
obtainable at the average store and can be 
secured from outfitters by mail. Figure out 
the number of persons ip the party and the 
time to be taken on the trip on the above 
list basis and get your dehydrated foods 
fresh for the trip. While a little trouble, the 
saving in weight more than repays, as you 
will attest after you carry a pack for a day 
or so. If you will send us a stamped en- 
velope we will be glad to refer to you the 
nearest dealer in dehydrated foods, balloon 
silk food bags, canned butter, silk tents, 
sleeping bags, mess kits and pack carriers. 
In buying camp equipment consider it as 
a vacation investment rather than an ex- 
pense. 





Shipping Your Car to California? 


Forwarding Department of the Automo- 
bile Club of Southern California was or- 
ganized in the spring of 1916. 

Since that date shipments have been 
made to every state in the Union to Can- 
ada, Mexico, South America, Central Amer- 
ica, Canal Zone, Cuba, Hawaiian Islands, 
Philippine Islands, China, Japan, Austra- 
lia, England, France, Holland, Germany, 
Italy and South Africa. 

The saving per machine varies very con- 
siderably. For instance if a machine were 
included in one of their carload consign- 
ments by rail, the saving to the shipper is 
just 100 per cent under what it would have 
cost him to ship the machine by itself in 
less-carload. The saving is not so high on 
cars that could have been shipped thru oth- 
er forwarding companies and this varies 
from an estimated saving of $75 to $125 
down to $35 to $50 from points where other 
companies have lowered their rates to com- 
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pete at actual cost. However, during the 
year 1925, an average saving of approxi- 
mately $70 was made on each car shipped 
by rail. A total saving of approximately 
$90,050 was made on freight charges for 
motorists during the year 1925. 

By the consolidation of automobiles into 
carload, advantage may be taken of the 
carload lot rate, which rate is half the rate 
if machine is shipped by itself. Ship- 
ments are handled at the actual costs in- 
volved, each shipper paying freight charges 
on weight of his car plus an equal division 
of the dunnage (material used to brace and 
block machines in freight car) and a mini- 
mum loading and unloading charge to cov- 
er labor and blocking material. 

The Forwarding Department is operated 
without monetary profit and its facilities 
are extended free to all traveling motor- 
ists. 

Cars may be shipped to them at any 
time, being received for account of owner, 
and held under their care until called for. 
Machines held for shippers are placed in 
reliable, fireproof storage, at a special low 
rate to shippers. 


Rules of the Road in Japan 


At the rise of the hand of the policeman 
stop rapidly. Do not pass him or otherwise 
disrespect him. When a passenger of the 
foot hove in sight, tootle the horn. 
Trumpet to him melodiously at first. If 
he still obstacles your passage tootle him 
with vigor and express by word of mouth 
the warning “hi, hi.” Beware of the wan- 
dering horse, that he shall not take fright 
as you pass him. Do not explode the ex- 
haust box at him. Go soothingly by or 
stop by the roadside till he pass away. 
Give space to the festive dog that make 
sport in the roadway. Avoid entanglement 
of dog with your wheelspokes. Go smooth- 
ingly on the grease-mud as there lurks the 
skid demon. Press brake of foot as you 
roll around corner to save collapse and 
tie up. 








Cabin Building Information 


Do you have a home builders’ service depart- 
ment, or can you refer me to copies of your 
magazine in which appeared photos or articles on 
mountain cabins?—K. A. F., Calif. 


Answer.—We do not have a separate depart- 
ment on home building, but have much informa- 
tion on file on cabin building. We did have sev- 
eral articles on cabin building in past issues, 
which are not available for distribution. In the 
September, 1923, issue, the article on “Week End 
Outings” would give you an idea about many 
things in cabin building and furnishings. You 
will find very helpful chapters on cabin building 
in the following books for sale by this magazine: 
Trail Craft, Log Cabins and Cottages, Shelters, 
Shacks and Shanties, and the book entitled The 
Cabin, by Stewart Edward White.—C. P. F. 
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He’ll Say — 
| “Merry Christmas” 


Present him with a 
Filson Hunting Coat. 
Years of pleasure 
in each one. Chest 
measure only. 








Our Catalog “D” is a mine of suggestions. 
Delivery immediate. Filson garments at 
every price. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Washington 
“‘Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 

















leasant 


The best insurance for a comfortable, 
trip is to go BECKER - equipped. All along the 


open road you will find BECKER boosters. We 
supply er og equipment suited to your in- 
dividual need rite us when you are leaving and 
we will elle send you 
FREE, our own TOURING GUIDE 
together with our latest Catalog. 


Visitors to New York are invited to inspect our Camp 
Stores, where they will find the most com ate assort- 
ment of Tents, Camping Equipment, Clothing and 
Accessories. Address ess your communication te Dept. 


ECKER'S 


= MOTOR CAMP OUTFITTERS 
312 Broadway-New York City 
159-06 Jomnien Ave., Jamaica,L.I. 


GAME FISH and BIG GAME 


Mexico— Private Yacht 


Owner’s absence makes new private ninety -foot, 
sea-going Diesel yacht, with crew and full equip- 
ment, available for party of six men or three couples 
for month’s cruise this fall or winter to the Gulf of 
Lower California. Big-horn sheep, mule deer, wild 
boar, quail, ducks, geese, shore-birds, tuna, sail-fish 
and sword-fish. Party being organized and to be guid- 
ed by men thoroughly familiar with hunting and fish- 
ing in Mexican waters. Total expense Los Angeles 
and return guaranteed not over one thousand dollars 
each. Two or three children under twelve with fami- 
ly party, no extra charge. Will consider individual 
applications and try to arrange a congenial group. 
References exchanged. Address all inquiries to 


A. GROVE, “22. Senet Building 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, acne 
eruptions on the face or body, barbers’ itch, 

eczema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, 


simply send me your name and address today—nocost 
—no obligation. CLEAR -TONE tried and tested in over 
100,000 cases — used like toilet water—is simply magical in 
pro! of ys You can repay the favor by telling your 
frien if not the loss is mine. RITE TO Y 


E. $. GIVENS, 444 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City,Mo 
Have Youa Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 






























AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 120 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Bettering the Indian Buckskin Jacket 

The outdoorman’s clothing is going to be 
pretty carefully chosen; just any old cast- 
off duds won’t go, as one finds out with 
one experiment. Instead, the camp and trail 
personal wearing equipment will be selected 
with as much care as a good gun or fishing 
rod, for these items to withstand wear and 
tear, cleaning, they must fit right and keep 
the outdoor man warm and properly insu- 
late him from the exigencies of weather. 
The Indian employed buckskin for making 
his clothing because it was the material 
available and gave wonderful wear. It did 
not allow the proper egress of body mois- 
ture, however. Nowadays you would have 





a merry time getting buckskin and you 
couldn’t keep it looking clean and new if 
you have it. A new fabric in wool with a 
soft, velvety, suede-like surface, far warm- 
er and more serviceable than leather, is 
now made into an ideal jacket for outdoor 
wear. It is big and roomy, with handsome 
tailoring, has a pure worsted belt, elastic 
as a steel spring, comes with a convertible 
collar, is coat style, double stitched, with 
army pockets, and two-button adjustable 
cuffs. You can wear it as a shirt but it 
used as a jacket to slip over the shirt it 1s 
all you’ll need to don in a cold spell and 
gives you the two layers of wool with dead 
air space within, which is conceded to be 
far more warmth-yielding than a single 
thickness of wool. 


Moccasin Style Outdoor Shoes 

Moccasin style is the preferred one in 
outdoor shoes. For foot conformity and 
resulting comfort a special wear-resisting 
leather which really lasts three to four 
times as long as ordinary leather, and with 
a surface and softness which insures good 
looks, are features embodied in a new 
shoe for boys and men. Much attention is 
now given by outdoor men and women to 
the looks of their outdoor wearing apparel, 
and to be able to get away from the clum- 

















Russells 


The Walton’ 


THE genuine moccasin boot that carried 

R.B. Slatter 1800 miles in 153 consecu- 
tive days through trackless British Colum- 
bia! (Writeforhis story). The Ike Walton 
isa double vamp boot of genuine imported 
French veal, chrome tanned—the finest- 
grained leather we know of. The finer the 
grain, the better it will retain oil and its wa- 
terproof quality. Has Russell’s famous 
“Never Rip” seam. Any height, 6to 18 in. 
One of many styles of Russell Genuine 
Moccasin footwear for outdoor men and 
women. Ask your dealer, or writejfor cata- 
log; then chooseand have him order for you. 


The W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CoO. 
912 Capron St. 


Berlin, Wisconsin 


























ONLY $39 


For This Highest 


J -ten Capcity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy run- 
_ just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute money- 

a guarantee. Write for cata ogue. 
wows MFG. CO. Box & 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 


WOODS:%::, ROBE 


Known 
wherever sports- 
men go as the 
robe that 
combines the most 
warmth with 
the 
least weight. 






FOWLER, IND. 

































Write for details 
now. 
WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 
2710 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. 


Ottawa — Toronto— Montreal 
Winnipeg — Welland 









WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 2710 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Send full information on your robe. 
Se ee anntonmeadiianitiiewagding 


(LEIA, TE 








sy, coarse appearance of some outing foot- 
wear this new shoe fills a long-felt want. 
One user states that his boy will wear out 
the finest pair of leather soles in four 
weeks, but that the new moccasin shoes 
last him three months on original soles. An 
experiment was tried on these shoes. An 
expert sawed one of these shoes in two, 
and found an outside upper of long-wearing 
chrome tan leather which was soft and 
would not stiffen; a moccasin toe which was 
smooth inside and would not chafe the 
toes; an inner sole of full grain leather 
which would not buckle nor warp; genuine 
Goodyear welt construction with no 
stitches or nails to come thru and touch 
the foot, and with a layer of cork between 
the inner and outer soles acting as an in- 
sulator, keeping moisture from the foot; 
the outer soles of waterproof fiber which 
outwears leather two to one, and in men’s 
sizes have leather sole between the cork 
and fiber sole. All these shoes are equipped 
with rubber heels, which is an accepted 
standard among all shoe wearers. 





Making Your Own Pack Sack 

No matter what type of camping one en- 
gages in, he will find general use for some 
sort of duffel bag. A pack sack answers all 
the uses of any duffel bag and, besides, is 
an absolute necessity on canoe, hunting 
and hike trips where the bag must be car- 
ried on the back for short or long dis- 
tances. The accepted style of pack sack 
best adapted to general use is really the 
white man’s improvement over the Indian 





tump line and pack cloth so ingeniously 
folded and tied or sewed as to serve as a 
sack with suspension harness. The shoulder 
straps have the desirable single point sus- 
pension and the head strap enables the 
wilderness traveler to ease up different sets 
of muscles while on the trail and handling 
a load. A sack which is large enough to 
answer general needs and which has the 
ideal type of carrying straps which lessen 
fatigue in carrying the load has been made 
and tried out for several years. It is the 
lightest pack sack for the bulk it accom- 
modates we have seen. It is easily made 
at home with materials obtainable any- 
where, by following our directions and blue 
prints. To obtain the blue print, material 
list and directions for making send 50 cents 
in stamps to Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis 
Street, Denver, Colo., and ask for blue 
print No. 10. 
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Stove and Baker for Open Campfire 

Utilizing the open campfire for all types 
of cookery, including the well known meth- 
od of baking with the reflector, with a 
metal enclosure on the sides and the ends 
and collapsing to a thickness of but 3 
inches, this rigid, roomy camp stove is a 
real satisfaction. The big thing about hav- 
ing the four sides covered, with a draft 
opening in one end, is that you control the 





dissemination of smoke and direct the heat 
to the grill top—just where you want it. 
It is impractical to have a stove top for a 
movable camp big enough to hold at one 
time all the cooking utensils, for in the 
very nature of good campcraft you are 
only going to need room for a kettle or 
two and the coffee pot at first when the 
flames are high, and as they die down then 
is the time for your frying pan. Every 
camper who uses a reflecting baker is “sold” 
on the idea, for just as good roasting and 
bread making can be made in this as in 
any over and it is so light and handy. It 
collapses with the rest of the stove and 
when in use the upper wall may be folded 
back and inspection made of the food in 
the process of baking. 


Cabinet for Home-Built Portable Radio 

You place the panel and radio units al- 
ready wired into this portable cabinet, or 
build especially the receiver to go into the 
cabinet, and have the finest type of porta- 
ble outfit, the cost of installation being 
only a few minutes’ work. The model here 
shown can be had in either brown imita- 
tion leather or walnut finish natural wood 
and takes either panels size 7x18 or 7x21; 
the mounting board is 5 inches deep. Bat- 
tery compartment back of set of ample 
size for all necessary dry batteries, A, B, 
and C, or if you use storage battery tubes 
you can hook up to the car battery for the 








“A” and keep the “B” and “C” batteries in 
the cabinet. There is space under the cov- 
er with straps to hold the folding loop if 
your set uses such. Self-contained loud 
speaker with or without unit. You will no- 
tice the battery compartment is directly 
back of the set, allowing for easy wiring 
and testing by simply raising the top, and 
thus there is less danger of short circuits. 
This model with low instrument panel al- 
lows for easy tuning on any table. The 
ig is excellent and the price 
ow. , 
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The Pikes Peak Ocean-to-Ocean 
Highway 

This highway from New York to Los 
Angeles, thru the center of our country, is 
undoubtedly the best for transcontinenta) 
travelers for a number of reasons. It is the 
shortest and most direct line from coast to 
coast; going thru twelve states which rep- 
resent the concentration of our greatest 
population, it is within easy reach of the 
largest number of people; it offers 97 per 
cent hard surfaced roadways east and 4§ 
per cent west of the Mississippi River; it 
avoids the very difficult desert stretches of 
another of our great cross-continent roads 
in western Nevada which it seems impos- 
sible to fix; it brings one into direct con- 
tact with the finest scenic and recreation 
places of Colorado, Utah and California. 
and it connects up with the highways lead- 
ing to all the famous recreation play- 
grounds of the country north and south of 
it. It is the gateway to a number of na- 
tional parks and monuments and passes 
directly thru many of our best nationa! 
forests. From Price, Utah, the highway ex- 
tends down thru the Zion National Park 
country in southern Utah into California 
to Los Angeles. 

A fine trip would be to go to Los Angeles 
over this route, then follow the Pacific 
Highway via Yosemite and the Sequoia 
National Park to San Francisco and then 
back to Price, Utah, and return east over 
the Pikes Peak Ocean-to-Ocean route. The 
Pikes Peak Ocean-to-Ocean Highway As- 
sociation, St. Joseph, Mo., publish in detai)} 
a log of this, “The Appian Way” of Amer- 
ica, with complete map and also strip maps 
of the whole route. The highway is 3,324 
miles in length and the official pole marker 
is a band of red above a band of white. 





Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


There are 232 lakes in a radius of 12 
miles of Rhinelander and it is the hub of 
that vast lakeland region of northern Wis- 
consin. 

The writer recently covered this country 
as a part of a 3,000-mile autocamping trip 
thru Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. It is one of the best resort 
regions on the continent, with innumerable 
resorts ranging all the way from the de 
luxe hotels to the simple life in the log 
cabin camps, and all located at strategic 
points on the shores of exquisite lakes. 
This is an ideal wilderness which has beep 
“developed”—all the advantages of wild- 
erness retreats, yet with modern comfort- 
able living—and the whole region is readily 
accessible by train and motor car. 

Wisconsin has long been famous on ac- 
count of its excellent all-weather highways, 
which once traversed will make the motor- 
ist enthusiastic. Public motor camps are 
in sufficing quantity. The one at Rhine- 
lander is among the finest we have seen, 
with all conveniences and in a wonderful 
pine forest with a river on either side and 
an excellent headquarters for daily motor 
jaunts to one of the 232 lakes within 12 
miles, which furnish excellent fishing. 

The chief lake districts are as follows: 
Three Lakes Waters, Pelican Lake, Eagle 
Waters, Minocqua, Trout Lake, The Ger- 
maines, the Manitowish Waters and the 
Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation. 

Fishing authorities agree that Wisconsin 
is the premier region for muskellunge. 
Actual experience of every angler will veri- 
fy this and there is-no greater thrill than 
to test your skill with this tackle-smashing 
tiger of the inland seas. But other fishing 
is abundant and as good as any in the 
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NORTHWESTERN FUR C0. 
1649 Sunderland Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 











and SONS 
‘A Name Well Known Since 1875” 


With a player ce in your home every mem- 


ber of the fami fred have the kind of music 
my me way he wants it apes He will 
also ha a St of personal performance ; 
he will ro as the real part of the music him- 
self—that is, the expression, the soul—whether 
he plays by hand or uses the player. 


Pianos and players at all prices, and sold at 
terms to suit you. 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
G and 15th Sts. 














Send $1- for “Back to Nature.” OvutTpoor 
Lire, | Denver, Colo. 


Athletes Heal Rupture 


In a New Scientific Way 
Make this FREE Test 


Ruptured athletes every- 
where have found a way to 
retain rupture with com- 
fort and safety and at the 
same time to allow the rup- 
ture to heal. Weighing but 
a few ounces, this new dis- 
covery gives absolute free- 
dom in movement. It cannot 
be detected beneath the 
tightest fitting clothes; 
planned so that it can be 
washed daily. 

It has healed thousands, hundreds of people who 
take an active part in athletics. Send for free 
trial offer, sent in plain, sealed envelope. 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 73 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 














country of lakes and forests. There are so 
many lakes that many have never been 
fished. Keep in mind that this is a vast 
but easily accessible region with hundreds 


of lakes; it will never be fished out and 
it has a network of excellent highways and 
hundreds of resorts, yet you can walk a 
short distance from most of the resorts and 
easily get lost in the tangle of forest growth. 

Fishing is best anywhere in this country 
in early and late summer and trips for this 
purpose should be planned accordingly. 
Northern Wisconsin is essentially a fisher- 
man’s paradise and ideal for the family 
outing—it will not disappoint you. De- 
tailed information about this region will be 
given by Mr. Barstow of the Wisconsin 
Land O’Lakes Association, Rhinelander, 
Wis. The best map is put out by the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railroad, Chieago. 





Motoring in California 


Any motorist planning to travel to Cali- 
fornia over any of the routes will be 
mailed full and free information by writ- 
ing to the Touring Information Bureau of 
the Automobile Club of Southern Califor- 
nia, Figueroa Street at Adams, Los An- 
geles. A full list of all automobile camps 
in California will also be forwarded with- 
out cost. On arrival in Los Angeles, or in 
any of the thirty-one cities and towns 
where branches are located, they will as- 
sist you in obtaining the required non- 
resident automobile license; wil] furnish, 
without cost, the necessary maps, and in- 
formation on points of interest, resorts, 
routes, etc., and do everything possible to 
make your sojourn in Southern California 
one to be long and pleasantly remembered. 

The State of California (Division of Mo- 
tor Vehicles) requires that all non-resident 
cars be registered immediately upon ar- 
rival. On application a visitor’s permit, 
good for a period of six months, is issued 
without charge. At the expiration of this 
visitor’s permit, if the car is to remain in 
the state, it is necessary to apply for a 
regular California license. Before this can 
be obtained you must produce papers show- 
ing title; also certificate showing car to be 
properly registered in your home state. 

The preferable route from Salt Lake 
City to Los Angeles is over the Arrowhead 
Trail, and the Automobile Club of South- 
ern California has just published a booklet 
describing the route in full, giving milages, 
scenic points en route, such as the Zion 
National Park, Cedar Breaks, Bryce Can- 
yon and the North Rim of the Grand 
Canyon, and fully mapped with the strip 
maps which this Club has made famous. 
They are really the best system of directly 
visable route data we have seen. 

California data will be supplied by Er- 
nest McGaffey, addressing him at Arcade 
Station, Box 690, Los Angeles. 





Taos, New Mexico 


If any one is looking for a vacation land 
where there is real trout fishing and a won- 
derful climate, I don’t think they could 
find any place nearer their ideal than Taos, 

M. Taos is at an altitude of 6,985 feet. 
The days are warm and pleasant; nights 
cool and delightful. There are eight fish- 
ing streams in close distance of Taos and 
they are full of trout. I went there for a 
day or two and stayed three weeks before I 
could leave. There is no more beautiful 
scenery in New Mexico than around Taos. 
The people of Taos will give tourists any 
information that they may want about fish- 
ing or camping sites, and are as a whole, the 
most hospitable people it has been my 
pleasure to meet. Hotel facilities are good. 
I will be glad to give further information 
if desired, as I visited and fished at several 
places—E. W. Levell. 
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Perhaps Someone Will. Give 
You a Coat 


For those thousands of hunters, 
fishermen and outdoor sportsmen 
who desire to be properly attired 
in practical, convenient, long-wearing 
garments, the DRYBAK and FEATHER 
outfits are unsurpassed as sensible gifts 
for Christmas, 

If you want a new DRYBAK Hunting 
Coat or want to complete your outfit with 
a vest, shirt, breeches or pants, or want 
the new Feather outfit for spring. send 
now for a DRYBAK catalog. Don’t delay. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, order di- 
rect. Both are guaranteed. ““Dryback or 
Money Back’’ embossed on the buttons. 


THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 
Room 1000D—93 Worth Street, New York City 
New Name of Lewis M. Weed Co., Inc. 
DRYBAK— Symbol of the Best 





“The Life of Leather’’ truly 

describes Bergmann Shoe 

Oil. It is a scientific blend 

of oils highly beneficial to 

er, and contains abso- 

lutely no harmful mineralin- 

gredients. It waterproofs 

bene manos o— — and 

pliable, and greatly prolongs 

theirlife. Makes a wonderful 

difference in the ae. and durability of shoes. 

At stores, or send 40c for full size 8 oz. can postpaid. 

Address Theo Bergmann, %4 Thurman Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Dealers stock up. Bergmann Oil is right—demand is growing. 


BERGMANN SHOE OIL 














“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”’— 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 
pages; illustrated; $4.00 delivered; circular free. 
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Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


HEN “Ballistics of the Shotgun” was 

being written, it was thought that 
the manufacturers of factory cartridges had 
gotten into a rut from which they appar- 
ently did not want to escape. The prime 
object of that work was to tell in detail 
why shotgun cartridges should be im- 
proved, and how to do it. Before “Ballis- 
tics of the Shotgun” had run its course 
in serial form such changes had taken place 
in commercial ammunition that it was con- 
sidered an injustice to the cartridge com- 
panies to publish the work in book form. 

No complaint can be made today as to 
the lack of a progressive spirit on the part 
of the cartridge factories. In the old days, 
not so long ago, the heaviest load obtain- 
able in 10-bore was 1% ounces of shot—it is 
15% ounces today. The maximum 12-bore 
load was 1% ounces, and this was consid- 
ered too heavy—it is 146 ounces now. In 
the same way the 20-bore load has gone 
up to an ounce, when %4 ounce was once 
thought best. The 16 has also been ad- 
vanced from the ounce to 1% ounces. No 
other country has better shotgun ammuni- 
tion than America, nor anything like as 
good. England and Continental Europe 
are still back where we were ten years ago, 
and apparently mean to stay there. 

In 1920 complaint might have been made 
with some justice that while guns were all 
right, ammunition was not up to the weap- 
ons. The shoe is on the other foot today. 
Ammunition companies are having their 
own troubles with the guns. No two Amer- 
ican shotguns have precisely the same 
bore; no two have precisely the same 
choke; no two guns have precisely the 
same chambering; and no two guns, or for 
that matter, no two barrels of any one 
gun, will shoot the same shell precisely 
alike. There you are. 


RECENTLY had oceasion to try out 

some ammunition of the latest brand, 
progressive powder, high velocity, and the 
best loading the factory knew how to ac- 
complish. In one gun, full choke and noted 
for its close shooting, the average pattern 
was 62 per cent. In another gun, also one 
of the long range guns, the average was 70 
per cent. In the gun made by the factory 
which furnished the ammunition, the aver- 
age pattern was 81 per cent. Results, you 
see, all the way from very poor to excel- 
lent; all with precisely the same cartridges, 
even to the shot sizes. 

Cartridge companies tell me that if they 
could only have one set form of choke to 
deal with, one form of cone, one chamber 
measurement, or one size of bore, they 
would get somewhere. The Lord knows 
when they will get anything like that. 
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Cuapter VII 
CoMMERCIAL AMMUNITION 


Every gun plant has its own style of bor- 
ing, chambering and choking. The choke, 
particularly, has been developed thru a long 
course of experimental work; reamers are 
ground for this choke and the men know 
how to grind them. The factory is engaged 
in quantity production, and the manager 
has no intention of upsetting the whole 
works by experimental shotgun boring. 
Yet, one factory uses a long, tapered choke, 
with a total constriction that is very great; 
and another uses a short and abrupt choke. 
Either gun will handle some load well, but 
will rarely handle the same load well. I 
was at the Fox factory when experiments 
were being made to find the style of boring 
best adapted to Western Super X cart- 
ridges, with 3-inch cases and 1% ounces of 
shot. The choke was fixed, finally, and the 
guns shot anywhere from 80 to better than 
85 per cent. A good pair of these high 
patterning barrels were then shot with an- 
other factory cartridge, and blew the pat- 
terns all to pieces. What is a cartridge 
company to do in a case like that? They 
can’t tell what gun their shells are going 
into. 

Right on top of this the individual shoot- 
er complicates things by knowing what he 
wants, but not knowing how to get it. 
Maybe nobody else knows, either. He may 
want a close-shooting, high velocity load, 
and he can come pretty cluse to getting it 
in a short, abrupt choke with reduced con- 
striction. Another man wants a very close 
and very even pattern, and he can have it 
in a long, tapered choke, with a big shot 
charge, but velocity rather low—what is 
termed a patterning load, or maybe a trap 
load.. But if the loads in these guns are 
reversed, trouble will follow, and nobody 
can guarantee that the wrong load will not 
be put in one gun or the other. With a 
high velocity load the gun with .045-inch 
constriction would prove over-choked and 
might throw a cylinder pattern; with a low 
velocity load the gun with .032-inch of 
sharp constriction would prove under- 
choked and would throw no better than a 
modified pattern. Possibly a gun has been 
developed and a load along with it, bal- 
ancing one another, and results are admira- 
ble, but right on top of that the powder 
maker takes a notion to improve his out- 
put, perhaps in the way of quickening it, 
perhaps by slowing it up, but in any event 
gun and load are thrown out of balance. 
The man who bought a certain gun and a 
certain load, the combination being guar- 


* 


anteed to do so and so, finds that for him 
they will not do anything of the kind. Who 
is to blame? Nobody particularly. In the 
maximum loads and powerful guns, from 
which alone we are expecting extraordinary 
things, a certain amount of standardization 
will have to take place before we can ob- 
tain uniformity of excellence in all guns 
and in all makes of ammunition. 


N ANY event, the ammunition maker is 

doing the very best he knows how, and 
if anybody knows better how to build good 
machine loaded ammunition a job is wait- 
ing for him, Expert ballistic engineers are 
constantly on the job, testing powders, 
testing wads, testing primers, testing pres- 
sures, velocities, load variations. They will 
listen to any suggestion that is made with 
horse sense back of it. It is no use to tell 
them to do this and that, if it cannot be 
done on a loading machine, for they are not 
hand-loaders. 

This thing of measuring the diameter of 
shot and placing them in layers fitted to 
the choke, is not for the machine loader. 
Neither are shot molds, brass wads, concen- 
trators, oil in the shot, or any other device 
that will not work thru a shot shell loading 
machine. What the cartridge factory has 
to work with is the powder, the shot, the 
primer, the wadding, the case and the 
crimp. He knows all these far better than 
and hand-loader can, for he has testing ma- 
chinery of every kind. In the powder alone 
the machine man has a great advantage, for 
lots of powders differ, which is overcome 
by varying the load in a way to produce a 
fixed velocity and a fixed pressure, regard- 
less of the precise amount of powder used. 
In the same way he soon learns just the 
load that will give him a pattern, not only 
a close pattern, but a load that always 
throws a good pattern. 

There is one thing the machine loader 
cannot do: he cannot fit a load to your 
gun or to my gun, except in rare instances 
when a case of shells might be loaded to 
order. This is the situation with the ma- 
chine loader, as I see it: he is developing 
a new cartridge. He has a pressure gun, 
maybe a Winchester barrel, maybe a Rem- 
ington barrel, maybe some other kind, but 
in any event this pressure gun is also used 
to shoot patterns. The best possible load in 
patterns, pressures, velocities and uniform- 
ity is fitted to that gun. Maybe the old 
pressume gun is shooting 30 per cent, pos- 
sibly better. Now the factory has other 
guns, all kinds—Fox, Smith, Parker, Ithaca, 
Remington, Winchester; every. prominent 
make of gun is sure to be found at that 
cartridge plant. The next step is to try the 
new load in the other guns. Possibly one or 
two of these guns do better than the pres- 
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sure barrel did, but more than likely sev- 
eral of them will utterly fail to “digest” 
the new cartridge. That won’t do, and the 
whole process of building that load has to 
commence over again. In any one of those 
guns the factory could design a cartridge 
that would perform exceptionally, but in 
the end they have to compromise on a 
cartridge which will do fairly well in any 
and every gun. 


CEs you do better if you had the 
\ same job, knowing that the cartridge 
you turned out was to be shot in anything 
and everything that had a chambered tube 
and was called a shotgun? Even the 3-inch 
\2-bore shells, which were designed for 
guns of special boring, in weapons of heavy 
weight, have been shot in every kind of 
gun that could be made to chamber them. 
Is it any wonder that cartridge companies 
have to be careful of their pressures; care- 
ful to retain a much larger margin of safe- 
ty than most of us would ever need? The 
devil only knows what is to be done to a 
cartridge after it is loaded and put on the 
market. It may be stored for a year or two 
in a temperature of 110°—after which it 
will probably ball the shot. The only time 
the cartridge company ever hears from a 
shell is when it blows up a gun, and then 
it hears by the next mail. 

This whole thing is emphatic in my 
mind. A number of years ago, shortly after 
the war, I loaded a case of 28-bore shells 
with progressive powder, De Luxe, and %- 
ounce of shot, for a gentleman in Ken- 
tucky. He furnished the empty cases, wads 
and shot; I furnished the powder and did 
the loading, without charge for the work or 
powder. The shells were precisely the load- 
ing that I shot every day in a 5-pound 
Ithaca. I heard during that quail season 
from the man in Kentucky that these were 
the best shells by all odds that he had ever 
shot in a 28-bore gun. That was not the 
end of it, tho. The next year I got word 
from him that the shells had somehow 
stretched the frame of his Parker gun so 
that the barrels no longer closed up tight. 
He didn’t say that I ought to pay for his 
gun, and I didn’t pay for it, but I’m danged 
if I ever load another shell for anybody 
except myself. By the way, I shot some of 
the cartridges this year that were loaded 
at that time, same loading, and they be- 
haved as well as ever. 

Just this last season the Western Cart- 
ridge Company sent me some 10-bore shells 
to try out, loaded with 15 ounces of shot. 
They didn’t wish to know whether the 
shells made a good pattern, whether they 
were killers, whether they were safe, but 
the only thing they desired to have me 
pass upon was whether the shells kicked 
too hard for the average man to withstand 
or not. I decided that the cartridges had a 
very light recoil, all things considered. If 
inybody finds Western Super X 10-bore 
shells kicking him, blame it on me, for I 
said they wouldn’t. My gun, however, 
weighed 10 pounds and had a soft rubber 
recoil pad. Afterward I shot the same am- 
munition in a 8-pound gun without the 
nad, and decided that they could be made 
‘o kick all right. 


\ X THAT the cartridge companies are en- 
deavoring to do right now is to 
liminate those shells for which there is 
the least demand. Remember that if a 
‘oading company issues a shell it has to be 
n large quantities. The wholesalers, job- 
ers and retailers have to be supplied all 
iver a big country. If the particular cart- 
ridge doesn’t sell well, somebody loses 
money. Eventually that money is assessed 
‘gainst the ultimate consumer, not only the 
man who wanted the edd cartridge, but 
against everybody that wanted any sort of 
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WINCHESTER 


RANGE 
Winchester Shells 
are accurately loaded 
to give unexcelled 
range with full kill- 
ing power.Whenyou 
shoot a Winchester 
Shell you are sure 
that your load will 
pack a real punch at 
the maximum range 


for that load. 


TRADE M 


SHELLS 


PATTERN 


The shot from a 
Winchester Shell 
does far more than 
merely give distange. 
It reaches the mark 
in a perfect pattern. 
Not in patchy bun- 
ches but evenly 
spread to cover the 
rer It leaves no 
ole for escape. 


POWER 


Every Winchester 
Shell is a little thun- 
derbolt of power. 
Primer, charge of 
ee shot, the 
amous Winchester 
Prestic wadding — 
all are balanced just 
right to send the 
shot home with 
killing velocity. 


Don’t waste your shots and lose your game when you can buy 
Winchester Shells that are always dependable. Since the days of the 
Pioneers, Winchester Shells have stood for sure shooting. They get 
you more game and break you more targets. Insist on them at 


your dealer’s. 


When you want the utmost in velocity, smashing power and range for 
big or speedy game, ask for Winchester Leader or Repeater Shells, loaded 
with Oval powder—the maximum in long range shotshell loads. 


LEADER 


REPEATER 


RANGER 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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HEAD LIGHTS 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. 
white light, carbide gas. 
Double Lens with Dark- 
ening Door. Shines wher- 
ever you look. 

Send for free Catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 


Powerful 














U. S&S HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 


Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
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é eiss 
Il. Catalog 25c in Stamps 


A. F. STOEGER, /n¢. 
224 East 42nd St, New York 









The most complete line 
made in the U.S. A. 


California 
By-Products Co. 
P.O. Box 509 
San Francisco 
62 West 47th Street 
New York 


Send us your Dealer’s Name 
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Broadbill 
(known also as Bluebill 
and Scaup Duck) 

Flight Marks:— Black head and 
breast, blue bill, white speculum, 
white belly. “Rafts” in great salt 
water bays Octoberto April. Utters 
discordant “ Scaup! Scaup!” 


Get ’em with an 


L. C. Smith 
Long Range 
Gun 


NE hundred ten miles 

an hour—and there’s 
many a disappointed 
gunner who'll swear the 
Broadbill will do better 
when he really steps on 
the gas! Lead him man, 
if you expect to stop him! 


Chambered for the 
high-power 3-inch shell, 
the L. C. Smith Long 
Range Gun shoots a kill- 
ing pattern at nearly 
twice the range of the 
ordinary gun—and gives 
you more time to judge 
your lead. 


Before you buy any 
gun, examine this one at 
your dealer’s, and write 


for Catalog M-44. 


HUNTER ARMS COM PANY 


FYUtTFonNn Yor 


unadécien. & inl Sl 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, NewYork City 
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a cartridge. The result is to be seen—high- 
er-priced ammunition. Every company is 
trying to so price goods as to meet com- 
petition, meaning at as low a price aS pos- 
sible and keep the concern going. The best 
way to do this is to eliminate such shells 
as are loaded at a loss; not at a loss on 
those that are sold, you understand, but at 
a loss on those that are not sold. Hence 
every loading company is trying to get rid 
of certain “off color” cartridges. 

Those they are attempting to eliminate 
now are the very light loads and the odd 
sizes of shot. In the light loads would be: 
12-gauge, 244 and 2% drams of powder, 1 
ounce of shot; 16-gauge, 24% drams, % 
ounce; 20-gauge, 2 drams, % ounce. Also, 
such shot sizes as Nos. 1, 3, and possibly 9, 
are not thought to be absolutely necessary. 

Possibly in course of time all soft shot 


will cease to be loaded at velocities beyond. 


900 feet, above which they do not pattern 
well. 
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Just now the standard performance of 
shotguns and shotgun ammunition is high. 
er than the old standard of 70 per cent, be- 
ing between 75 and 80 per cent. This is 
true of all ammunition from 20-bore to 10 
Nearly every well-bored gun with some 
load that happens to suit it will pattern 
per cent, regardless of the gauge, and ] 
have a standard Remington in stock that 
patterns this percentage with a large va- 
riety of ammunition, including several 
makes, and shells running in shot charge 
from i% to 1s ounces. Other guns are 
more finicky and have to be shot with 
some certain load that fits them. 

The 1,000-foot velocity load is approach- 
ing the standard in duck charges, shot from 
No. 6 to No. 2, taking the average, but 
cannot be reached yet in bores smaller 
than 12. Possibly all gauges will be stand- 
ardized at 1,000 feet for No. 4 shot in 
course of time, but the powder will have 
to be slower for the small bores. 





Why Not Carry Firearms? 


H. C. Ridgely 


[* IS unlawful in some states to carry 
firearms, even for self protection. The 
bandits carry weapons of various kinds, 
but the law-abiding do not. Of what use 
are such laws that result in such a curious 
situation of affairs? That is the question 
which has arisen quite naturally in many 
sections, and the answer is given variously 
according to the particular point of view, 
influenced by training and a particular 
trend of thought. 

The bandits highly approve of the law 
against the use of firearms. Why shouldn’t 
they, since the law works out to the ad- 
vantage of the lawless? Bandits are not 
fools as a rule and know a good law when 
it operates in their favor. They study the 
effects of such a law quite intently. Some 
of them would make pretty good lawyers 
and know enough to throw away their 
weapons at the right moment to prove 
that they were unarmed. The alibi of the 
criminal is usually thought out. 

There would not be so many holdups in 
our larger cities if both sides had firearms. 
A bandit would hesitate to enter a restau- 
rant or other gathering place to order 
hands up if someone in the back part had 
a neat little .22-caliber rifle sufficiently ac- 
curate to perforate a man’s shoulder, his 
heart or his eye, whichever seemed best. 

Comparatively few persons can handle a 
pistol with any degree of accuracy—even 
the bandits—but the latter do not carry 
rifles, which would be too conspicuous. The 
smaller weapon, altho inaccurate, can be 
used quickly, concealed readily and thrown 
away without attracting attention when 
alibi time arrives. The law does not worry 
the bandit, who puts it in the same class 
as prohibition laws. 


t IS indeed a question whether most of 
the present laws governing the use of 
firearms would not be declared null and 
void if test cases were brought before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Arti- 
cle II of the United States Constitution 
bears directly upon the subject and is as 
follows: “A well regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free state, 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed.” 

Could anything be plainer than that? 
What is the Constitution for if it is to’ be 
set aside by the state legislatures whenever 
the members see fit to do so? Even in a 
good cause it should not be set aside, for 


American law is based on the Constitution 
and when the latter fails the law falls to 
the ground. Supposing the present laws 
against the use of firearms to be good laws. 
for the sake of argument, even then the 
Constitution should not be lightly set aside 
by lawmakers who perhaps have never 
read it. 

Instead of abolishing laws against the 
use of firearms, however, the tendency has 
been just the other way; that is, to make 
them more stringent, especially after any 
widespread outbreak of crime. Whenever 
robberies are prevalent, there is much talk 
about increasing the penalties against vio- 
lations of the law. Many persons advocate 
capital punishment for robbery, and yet 
there can be no doubt that if the laws 
were very severe a burglar detected in his 
crime would commit murder to hide the 
evidence against himself. Thus the severe 
laws defeat their own object by bringing 
about the very result they are intended to 
prevent. 

State prisons are crowded to capacity in 
parts of the country in which crime has 
been rampant, indicating that the officials 
have not been lax in the discharge of their 
duties. Indeed, in many cases they have 
been over zealous, it is to be feared. There 
have been numerous instances of respecta- 
ble persons rushed to prison merely for 
having a little innocent target practice 
Severity like that does not lessen crime 
and the devil’s dance goes merrily on with 
only a pause now and then for refresh- 
ments. 


B beers severity of the law counts for lit- 
tle. There are severe laws against mur- 
der, and yet never have there been so many 
homicides as in the last few years. Tha! 
fact is familiar to all, and can hardly be 
disputed, for as is also "well known an army 
of murderers is at large and unpunished 
thruout the country. It is very difficult to 
detect the criminal to bring him to pun- 
ishment when renegades exist in such num- 
bers. 

Except among a small minority, there |: 
no particular objection to severe laws 
against murder, even to the extent of cap- 
ital punishment, but arming for protection 
or target practice and hunting are entirely 
different matters which should not be class- 
ified as crimes, nor legislated against too 
severely. When the writer was a boy of 
sixteen, he was not at all sure that he 
wanted to go to Heaven if there was no 
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hunting in that locality. Wandering thru 
field and woods with a gun on the should- 
er is paradise to the country boy. It was 
bad enough to see on a neighbor’s property 
the notice, “No Hunting with Dog or 
Gun,” and to have to make a hasty exit 
occasionally, but surely there would be no 
such notices in Heaven! 

Many persons believe a boy should learn 
to shoot to help defend his country in the 
event of war. Shooting cannot be learned 
in a day, nor in a month ora year. Some 
individuals seem unable to learn at all, 
altho theoretically it is a simple matter, 
consisting merely of getting three objects 
in line, namely, the front and rear sights 
and the target, and of pulling the trigger. 
“That’s all,” to quote an old advertise- 
ment, but some pull the trigger too late 
and others too early, while still others fail 
in the alignment. It is a complex opera- 
tion, this shooting with a high degree of 
accuracy, for there must be complete co- 
ordination of the eye, the arm that sup- 
ports the gun and the muscles of the finger 
that pulls the trigger. 

There must be both a mental and a 
vhysical discipline to attain proficiency in 
the performance of an act of such com- 
plexity. Physiology and psychology both 
are brought into play and must be in har- 
mony before success is achieved. Educa- 
tion perhaps is the term that describes the 
preliminary discipline, and time is required 
for all education. The freshman lacks the 
attainments of the senior. Admitting, 
then, that the time factor enters into the 
personal equation so prominently, the con- 
clusion forces itself upon us.that the youth 
of the land who are to prepare themselves 
for any possible belligerent eventuality 
must begin their preparation at an early 
age. Such an education does not invite 
attack, but the lack of training does and 
leads to a possible defeat. 


N°8 is the oft-repeated argument true 
as to the danger of accidents to those 
who are trained in the use of gun or pistol. 
It is not the trained soldiers that have the 
most accidents, but the untrained. The 
soldier is taught to keep the muzzle up, so 
that an accidental discharge will send the 
load skyward, while the novice points the 
gun indiscriminately, often at somebody, 
with the consequent danger from accident. 
The untrained are never safe when handling 
firearms, but are dangerous to themselves 
and to others. 

No arguments against the use of fire- 
arms carry much weight. Those in favor of 
severe laws know little about the subject 
or are biased in their views. If they would 
look at the subject from other angles with 
undimmed vision and open minds they 
would quickly change their opinions. 
Whether we approach the subject from the 
legal point of view, the point of view of 
preparedness as a nation, or look at the 
matter with the idea of finding some way 
to diminish crime, the same conclusion is 
reached, namely, that the severe laws 
against the use of firearms are a failure 
and should be abolished. 

We are fast becoming a law-ridden peo- 
ple. Some think that law is the remedy for 
all evil, whereas unwise laws cramp a peo- 
ple and when carried to extremes will bind 
a people hand and foot. Laws too seldom 
‘ccomplish what they are intended to ac- 
complish when passed. They are usually 
too broad or too narrow or too something 
else. It is very difficult to frame a law 
‘that will accomplish just what is intended 
without infringing upon the rights of the 
people. If a legislature were to spend an 
entire session unmaking worthless laws 
previously passed, such a session would 
remake history. 
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the rifle par-excellence. Don’t deny 
yourself the real gift this year! You’ll 
find this tried-and-true Savage Sporter 
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Savage Sporter 


Calibres .25-20, 
-32-20; also made 
in .22 long rifle. 
Repeating bolt ac- 
tion; round (Hi- 
Pressure steel) bar- 
rel; open sights; 
one-piece stock. 


Weight 6 lbs. 
















Savage Sporter 






An evenly-balanced, strong, durable 
rifle. Light to carry and quick in action. 
Bolt action is modeled after military 
rifles with rapid throw. Six shots— 
five in box magazine. Sights are high 
power rifle sights—German silver. 
front sight and flat-top elevator ad- 
justment rear sight. American walnut ° . 
stock and pistol grip. Also cham- 
bered for .22 rim-fire cartridges. 4 
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yt Folding Goose decoys $1 ea. New stake-outs 35c ea. 2 
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~” Made in many species. We prepay the postage. < 
Johnseon’s Folding Decoys 75, ConUMBIA STREET 






























Browning Automatic Shotgun | 
12 Gauge —— 16 Gauge : 


All Stocks and Fore-ends Checkered 


A BROWNING will shoot as far, as accurately, and penetrate as deeply 
as any other gun, and “KICK” much less. Do you know why ? 
Send for a catalog and read about the “Shock Absorber.” 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY OGDEN, UTAH 
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Paper-Jacketed Bullets 


J. V. K. Wagar 


[* THE minds of most riflemen, paper- 
patched bullets are in the same interest- 
ing, altho now unimportant, class which in- 
cludes the dodo and the passenger pigeon. 
We read a little of these bullets in books 
like Van Dyke’s “Still Hunter;” now and 
then some older man of the shooting game, 
in something he has written for the outdoor 
journals, will mention their uses; one may 
meet or know someone who hunted buffa- 
loes for their hides and who spent his eve- 
nings, during those now historic years, 
molding the heavy ‘Sharps’ bullets and 
winding them with thin but tough paper 
jackets. But it is seldom that one now 
meets a rifleman who will reward the shoot- 
er of paper-patched bullets with-more than 
a half-amused smile, a tolerant shrugging 
of the shoulders, and a muttered some- 
thing sounding like “dark age stuff.” Dark 
age stuff they are, but it was not because 
of shooting inefficiency that their use has 
been gradually abandoned. 

The best cartridges loaded with paper- 
patched bullets are so nearly similar in 
principle to our finest high-powered am- 
munition that, to an unprejudiced mind, 
the designers of the best and most accurate 
ammunition of the last fifteen or so years 
have been guilty of copying at least some 
of the characteristics of this so-called dark 
age stuff. 


NE of the foremost among these char- 

acteristics was the practice of loading 
paper-patched bullets in shells without the 
use of a crimp. These bullets were held 
friction-tight, just as the bullets of most of 
our really accurate, high-powered ammuni- 
tion are held. In both types of cartridges 
this method of holding the bullets was, and 
is, responsible for at least a part of their 
existing accuracy. 

It is true that much less friction was used 
to hold the paper-patched bullets into their 
shells than is used to hold the bullets of 
such modern cartridges as the Government 
.30-'06, but the need for such great friction 
was, of course, much less. Most paper- 
patched loads were fired in single-shot rifles 
like the Sharps and Ballards, into the cham- 
bers of which the cartridges were fed by 
hand, with no great speed and so nearly 
parallel to the axis of the bore that there 
was no tendency to twist or bend the bul- 
lets out of the cartridges of which they 
were a part. In magazine rifles, on the oth- 
er hand, loose bullets are quite commonly 
jarred from their cases when cartridges are 
held in the magazines during firing, and the 
bullets must be held with sufficient firm- 
ness to guide the cartridges into the cham- 
bers, even when the arms are operated with 
great force and speed. In cartridges loaded 
with dense powders, which do not always 
occupy sufficient space to hold the bullets 
forward into their proper places, loose bul- 
lets are often forced back into the cart- 
ridge cases. The bullets of single-shot am- 
munition must be held with only enough 
friction to prevent their dropping out when 
such cartridges are handled or carried, and 
with sufficient firmness so that the bullets 
are held true in the barrels. In well-cham- 
bered arms, cartridge cases expand so little 
that no resizing is ever needed to maintain 
the tight fit of the cases and naver-patched 
bullets, making shells used with these low 
pressure loads extremely durable. 


RACTICALLY all paper-patched bul- 
lets were seated so far out of the cart- 
ridge cases holding them that these bullets 
rested hard upon the lands. If loaded with 
less of the bullets in the shells, the cart- 


ridges were not easily inserted into the 
chambers made for them. The ratio be. 
tween that part of the bullet lying within 
the shell and that part protruding in front 
of it was, in many instances, very similar 
to this ratio in our very most modern cart- 
ridges. With this method of loading there 
could be none of the bullet tipping which 
occurs in the .32-40 and .38-55, which are 
usually loaded with grooved lead bullets 
seated deep within the shells. 

Not many of the paper-patched bullets 
were of groove diameter, but they were s0 
well centered in the barrels and were s0 
nearly within the barrel itself that the up- 
setting of the lead, occurring with the ex- 
plosion of firing, expanded the bullets uni- 
formly to full groove diameter. I have 
always had the suspicion that the. under- 
sized 32-40 and 38-55 bullets were seated 
so far within their shells that most of the 
upsetting eccurred before the bullets were 
in the barrels, and that they were expanded 


She 


PATCHED Gite oe 





to shell diameter rather than groove diam- 
eter. Even if this is not true, bullets loaded 
deeply within the shells are very frequently 
held out of line with the axis of the bar- 
rels, unless used in very tight chambers. 


(GREATER accuraey may be had by 
loading grooved bullets partially out 
of the shells, but such loading is not really 
practical for the fixed ammunition needed 
by the hunter. If grooved bullets are load- 
ed with some of the grooves ahead of the 
shells, these grooves pick up too much grit 
and dust if lubricated and, if left dry, pre- 
sent too much dry, naked lead to the bar- 
rel, often causing serious leading. The few 
bands left within the shells offer a much 
poorer bearing than that afforded by the 
ungrooved peripheries of paper-patched 
bullets, and one has much more trouble in 
keeping the cases and bullets together. 

One great advantage in the use of paper- 
patched bullets is that thoroly accurately 
shooting bullets can be molded with one’s 
lead so cool that not one in a million 
grooved bullets cast of the same metal 
would be fit to shoot. Molten lead of 4 
low temperature is, of course, inferior in 
every way to really hot lead, but there are 
times and conditions which absolutely pre- 
clude giving lead the ideal heat for mold- 
ing bullets. 

One day last year the kitchen of the 
cabin in which I was spending the summer 
was so very hot that to mold bullets in it 
was unbearable. Just back of the cabin was 
a small wood stove which serves to melt 
my lead during the really torrid spells of 
the summer, but all of that day was so 
windy that enough warmth did not remain 
in the stove to heat the metal to the ideal 
temperature. One after the other all of my 
best-grooved bullet molds, the .25-20, 38- 
40, 38-55, 45-75, and 8 mm. Mauser, were 
tried and laid away. So I brought out pa- 

per-patched bullet molds for the 32-40, 
38-55, .40-90, and 45 Sharps’ Special and 
made the prettiest lot of bullets one ever 
beheld. 
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-XOMPARATIVELY eool lead will flow 
i evenly enough against the smooth 
walls of paper-patched bullet molds, but 
cools so readily upon entering the deep, 
sharp-cornered recesses of grooved bullet 
molds that misshaped and utterly worthless 
bullets result. Some nickel and bronse 
molds, or even an occasional iron mold, 
will cast good bullets when cold, if the bul- 
let metal is really hot, but no other mold 
than one for paper-patched bullets will 
cast good bullets if the lead is little more 
than melted. 

The standards of cast bullet protection, 
in grooved and paper-patched bullets, are 
widely separated. In grooved bullets each 
band must be sharp-cornered and must 
have no little wrinkles running across them, 
but such small imperfections are of no mo- 
ment when they occur on paper-patched 
bullets. In these only the base must be ab- 
solutely true. Paper-patched bullets are ex- 
panded to completely fill the barrel with 
much greater uniformity than is found in 
the use of grooved bullets. This is because 
the :paper-patched bullets may be consid- 
ered as solid rods of lead, all of which, ex- 
cept for the tapered points, are upset by the 
powder gases violently exploding against 
the bullet bases. The forward bands of 
grooved bullets, on the other hand, are not 
affected by the explosion against the bases 
of the bullets, except as the solid rods of 
lead inside the grooves and bands of such 
bullets are affected. Because of these differ- 
ences in the upsetting of these two types 
of bullets, expansion is more certain and 
more uniformly distributed thruout the 
length of vaper-patched bullets, and any 
small irregularities on their surfaces are 
much more readily smoothed out against 
the sides of the barrel. The removal of any 
small wrinkles by expansion, the fact that 
the paper jackets serve to cover such irreg- 
ularities, and the much greater area of bul- 
let bearing against the barrels make paper- 
patched bullets much more proof against 
gas leakage and its resulting loss of power 
than grooved bullets of the same diameter 
can ever be. 


APER-PATCHED bullets were used 

almost entirely in the cartridges which 
were developed for single-shot rifles during 
the days when this country was at the peak 
of its big-game shooting. Heavy game was 
plentiful and no one had then noticed any 
material decrease in its numbers. Hunters 
shot sufficient game to really determine 
what the most needed characteristics of a 
big-game cartridge were. It is very notice- 
able that the bullets used were very long 
and heavy in relation to their diameters. 
The maximum velocities obtainable with 
the use of black powders were found desir- 
able, but such velocities were always ob- 
tained by the use of more powder and not 
by the use of less lead. It was not until 
most of the really big game in the United 
States had been killed that attempts were 
made to obtain increased velocities and de- 
creased recoil by the use of lightened bul- 
iets and heavy charges of powder. 

It seems that ‘we are now learning these 
old lessons all over again. There are even 
some people who are so disappointed with 
the ineffectiveness of lightweight, high- 
speed bullets that they are again using old 
black powder rifles with their comparative- 
ly low velocities and ponderously heavy 
bullets. The best course is a medium one, 
‘opying, if you will, the principles evolved 
by the big-game hunters of the ’70s and 
80s; that the greatest killing power is se- 
cuted by the combination of heavy bullets 
‘nd of the highest practical velocities. 
Those who claim that high velocities are 
uot useful in adding to the killing power of 
® rifle bullet do not know of what they are 
speaking, any more than do those who 
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S an emergency arm, nothing has quite equaled the Colt. 
You positively know it is unfailingly ready, whatever the 
emergency. Something stirs in the thicket—you stop and 
draw your Colt. It may bea hare or a grizzly—they’re all one 
to the Colt—you’re ready fora quick, accurate, unhurried shot. 
But not until you're ready. 
The Colt safety feature insures that there will be no accidental dis- 
charge. The safety of any Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol is as 
proverbial as its readiness. The knowing hunter, sportsman, traveler 
assures himself of both, for he chooses a Colt. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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4 Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Catalog shows the complete 
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GRAND AMERICAN HANDICA 


CHARLIE YOUNG won _ 

the Grand American Handicap, 

premier shooting event of the year, 

breaking 100 straight targets from 23 

yards, another worlds record for Ithacas. 

R. S. Jonson won second with another 
Ithaca, breaking 99 from 19 yards. , 
Ithaca lock speed will improve anyone's shooting.’ 


Double guns for game $37.50 to $750.00. 
Single and Double trap guns $90 to $750. 


IthacaGun Co. Ithaca, NY. Box10 
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rim cartridges 2» 


Save 
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Handles all popular rim cartridges. Pet 
tool of the rifle crank. With single adjust- 
able chamber, $5. With double adjustable 
chamber, $6. Muzzle resizer, $1. Shell 
(muzzle) expanding chamber, $1.75. 


Send 25c for the Ideal Handbook 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 
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THAT 
LOCKS” 
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For Springfield, Krag, and Remington 
bolt-action rifles only. Write for new folder. 


BELDING & MULL ffl Psiore Pa. 
PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 


BY A. L. HIMMELWRIGHT 
$1.00 Postpaid 
Full instruction is given in this standard book on the 
use of both the revolver and the target pistol, includ- 
ing shooting position, grip, position of arm and other 
important topics. The diagrams and photographs with 
which the work is illustrated serve to make still 
clearer the advice of the text. Included in the volume 
are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Association and a 
list of records made both here and abroad. Without 
doubt the best selling book on this subject which we 
have ever carried. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 

















Ship Model Making | 


Volume I 
HOW TO MAKE WORTH- 


WHILE MODELS OF DEC- 
ORATIVE SHIPS 


By Capt. E. Armitage McCann 





Profusely illustrated, practical book with 
scale drawings of every part. 

Vol. II tells how to make a Clipper Ship, 
either simplified or with complete details. 
The author is a recognized authority on ship 
model making, and his book contains every 
detail from start to finish. 

Each volume $2.50, postpaid. May be pur- 
chased separately. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
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claim that high velocity alone, without 
good bullet weight, will do efficient work 
on difficult game. The hunters of the west- 
ern frontiers quite often: had but one rifle, 
and that one was sufficient for the heaviest 
game one could meet, even tho it was used 
largely on lighter game. The man of today 
who desires one gun, with which he hopes 
to kill all game from deer to moose, needs 
a cartridge which is designed to kill moose 
and not deer. 


ARTRIDGES like the .40-90/370, .44- 
90/470, .44-105/520, .45-120/550, and 
the .50-90/473 were not surpassed in effec- 
tiveness as game cartridges until many 
years later, when the possibilities of smoke- 
less powders were fully developed. Until 
that time came, they were unsurpassed and 
usually unequalled, by any cartridges of 
their caliber, for accuracy and killing power. 
It was the development of the repeating 
rifle that caused these old single-shot rifle 
cartridges, with their paper-patched bul- 
lets, to lose their popularity. No repeating 
rifles could be made with actions handling 
cartridges of such great length without 
making the entire rifles too long and un- 
wieldly, for a given barrel length, because 
of actions of too great a size. Most of the 
lever action rifles have fed their cartridges 
into their chambers at such an angle that 
any bullets which were not seated deeply 
within the shells, and which were not firmly 
crimped into place, would very likely be 
sprung out of the cartridge cases. A heavy 
crimp would cut thru the paper patch of 
one of these smooth bullets and, when the 
cartridge was fired, would peel off the patch 
on the rear of the bullet, leaving the un- 
patched bullet with a diameter too small to 
fit the barrel, even after upsetting. And, if 
a paper-patched bullet was seated into a 
shell at a sufficient depth to preclude its 
being toppled out of the shell, so much 
shell space would be taken up by the bul- 
let, by the wad of lubricant just beneath it, 
and by the grease-proof wad separating the 
lubricant and the powder, that but little 
powder could be loaded into shells of ordi- 
nary size. For these and other reasons, the 
paper-patched bullet was unfit for use in 
lever action repeating rifles, notwithstand- 
ing its satisfactory service in single-shot 
rifles, and, since most hunters preferred the 
repeating rifles when they were brought out 
in the .45-75/350, .45-70, and other really 
powerful charges, the paper-natched bullet 
has been gradually disappearing since that 
time. ; 


7 really modern rifle cartridge is 
usually loaded, in full and medium- 
power loads, with metal-jacketed bullets 
and, in low-power loads, with bullets of 
some lead alloy. Unprotected lead bullets 
cannot be used in medium and high-pow- 
ered loads because the heat generated by 
such loads is sufficient to melt their bases, 
rendering them inaccurate. Neither can 
lead bullets be driven thru high-powered 
rifle barrels, at considerable speeds, with- 
out the bullets becoming stripped. High- 
powered cartridges are assembled by only a 
few reloaders and need not be considered 
in this writing. Low-powered cartridges are 
easily made for use in high-powered rifles, 
but the most useful loads for all-round 
shooting with these rifles are those with 
velocities of from 1,600 to 1,800 foot-sec- 
onds. But, in such loads, one has sufficient 
velocity to strip lead bullets and enough 
heat to melt their bases. For such loads 
the reloader is compelled to use one of 
three kinds of bullets: First of these are 
the -factory made, metal-jacketed bullets 
which are quite expensive and which can 
seldom be purchased from anyone except 
the factories making them. The second 
type consists of cast bullets made of a very 
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hard alloy—10 to 1 or 12 to 1—and fitteg 
with copper, gas-check cups.- These are 
quite satisfactory, but it is considerable 
trouble to alloy metals, particularly if the 
reloader likes to use odd bits of meta! Je 
finds, and the gas-checks are at times diff- 
cult to obtain even if their expense is not 
minded. The third, and really the best. 
type of bullet for the man who wishes to 
tax his time and his purse as little as possi- 
ble is the paper-patched bullet. 


"= paper patch, or paper jacket as jr 
may be called, is even a better insula- 
tor against heat than the metal jackets 
used on factory loads. These patches are 
wound on in such a way that two thick- 
nesses of paper protect the lead of the bul- 
let from the heat of the burning powder, 
absolutely preventing any fusion of the 
base. The paper used in making these 
patches is a thin but very tough paper con- 
taining very little sizing material, and two 
layers of it, when well shrunk on, will offer 
such a tough and uniform jacketing as a 
barrel bearing that stripping is unheard of 
at any reasonable velocity, and one may 
vent any vicious tendencies, such as using 
skirt weights from milady’s garments or 
even lead plumbing, with no qualms in re- 
gard to accuracy. 

Paper-patched bullets were for years 
usable only in single-shot rifles, but there 
is now an exception to this limitation. In 
modern bolt action rifles, the cartridges 
pass into the barrels from the magazines in 
so nearly a straight line that the bullets 
are not tipped in the shells or otherwise 
displaced. In many of these rifles, paper- 
patched bullets form very efficient and 
practical projectiles for medium-power 
loads. 

Properly designed paper-patched bullets 
have a very slight taper permitting the for- 
ward parts of the bullets to rest on the tops 
of the lands, altho the base, within the 
shell, is usually full groove diameter. For 
the very best results when using these bul- 
lets, the lands should have sufficient bevel 
at their rear extremities so that the paper 
jacketing is allowed to ride up to and on 
their tops without being gouged off in 
narrow strips. In some rifles, like the 8 mm 
Mausers and Mannlichers, the throats are 
so very long that no paper-patched bullets 
of proper weight for medium-power load 
can quite expect to reach into the rifling; 
but in these rifles the rifling starts so very 
gradually that the jacketing will not be 
stripped off when the bullets reach that 
point. 


ONTRARY to an opinion very com- 

mon among present-day shooters inex- 
perienced in the use of paper-patched bul- 
lets, the paper jacketing on these patched 
bullets does not cling to the bullets until 
they have reached their destination. The 
lands of the rifling wear the paper jackets 
to such an extent that, upon reaching the 
muzzles of the barrels from which they are 
fired, the papers are worn well thru and 
leave the bullets at that point in their 
flight. A part of the great accuracy of pa- 
per-patched bullets is directly traceable to 
this occurrence, because the paper is 0! 
such thickness that it prevents the forma- 
tion of fins on the bases of the bullets, o/ 
powder pits on the bullet bases, and of 
deep rifling grooves on the sides of the bul- 
lets. No other rifle bullets travel from muz- 
zles to targets with so little deformation. 
depth of rifling considered. 

Molds for paper-patched bullets are no 
longer on the lists of the reloading too! 
manufacturers, but one finds quite a num- 
ber of them scattered here and there about 
the country. Even when. one is unable to 
secure a ready-made mold, he can usually 
have one made for a very reasonable sum 
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‘Wonderful GIFTS 


for lovers of the Out-of-Doors |W 





For Christmas sale we offer a select as- 
sortment of choice fur rugs — Bear, Lion, 
Tiger, Leopard, Wolf, Bob-cat, Coyote, 
etc. Also mounted game heads—beautiful 
specimens whose form and color give the 
| home, den, office or mountain cabin a 

H touch of richness and distinction. 


Write today for Free Art 
Catalog and prices 













Those Who Know— 
Use Chloroil 


When 95% of the winners at a big national shoot such 
as Sea Girt, use Chlotoil, there is little more to be said 
concerning Chloroil’s superiority. 


Chloroil is the only solvent which safely prevents 
after - corrosion. ly one app ry 
and there is no sweating out. 


If dealer doesn’ hi 
: iets . ie toner, send 35c and his name for 


Gun Cleaning Headquarters 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
626 S. Delaware Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
- Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
1834 Eddy Street 
San Francisco, California 



























TANNING 
1787 So. Broadway, Denver, Cola 


MORE DUCKS COME 


where Wild Rice grows. Plant when 
waters are open. Germination guaranteed. 


Write Now for Free Planting Advice 
Terrell’ s Aquatic Farm,322 B.Bik.,Oshkosh, Wis. 














The cherries for making these molds are so 
simple in form that almost any good ma- 
chinist can make them and, when made, 
can then made the molds. -If the desired 
bullet has sufficient taper and is one with 
a@ square base, a two-part mold is not 
needed. Many paper-patched bullet molds 
consist of nothing more than a tapered hole 
cut into a solid piece of iron or bronze, a 
cut-off to cover this hole, and a handle of 
some sort. If the bullet cavity is smoothly 
finished, the bullets molded therein can be 
very readily knocked out. 


Sam: paper-patched bullet molds in my 
own collection are about equally di- 
vided in numbers between those with 
square, solid bases, and those with hollow, 
concave bases. The bullets made with 
solid, square bases are usually the more 
accurate because there is less possibility 
of the jackets covering the bases being 
wedged tight to the bullets. Hollow-based 
bullets, on the other hand, quite often carry 
at least a portion of their jackets to their 
farthest destinations, especially if the cav- 
ity is at all deep, allowing the twisted pa- 
per at that point to be very tightly wedged 
in. And any ragged remnant trailing be- 
hind will surely affect accuracy. I have 
found, too, that the basal cavities are not 
always properly centered, resulting in a 
base which is always thinner, weaker, and 
more easily distorted on one side. 

When paper-patched bullets were still in 
vogue, paper patches could be bought at 
any gun store, but it is now necessary for 
most men shooting these bullets to make 
their own patches. The width of a patch 
for any bullet should be equal to the length 
of straight taper on that bullet plus a suffi- 
cient width of paper to allow the reloader 
to twist it completely and securely togeth- 
er on the base. The straight taper is usual- 
ly about three-fifths of the total length of 
the bullet, and is the distance from the 
base of the bullet to the point where the 
sides start curving appreciably toward the 
point. The patch should be long enough to 
completely encircle the bullet twice except 
for one-twentieth of an inch separating the 
two ends. If the ends meet or overlap, 
there will be a small bulge which may af- 
fect accuracy. 

The ends of the paper patch should not 
be at right angles to the sides but each end 
should, instead, form a 50° angle with one 
side and a 130° angle with the other, and 
the completed patch will resemble a lop- 
sided diamond with all opposing sides 
parallel. A patch of this design will lie flat 
and tight upon the bullet when properly 
wound. 


HE reloader can make a pattern patch 

of sheet metal of some sort and cut 
around this to make his patches; but, if he 
intends to shoot many patched bullets, a 
photographer's trimming board will soon 
pay for itself in time saved. On this, at the 
proper distance from the knife and parallel 
to it, a line should be marked which will 
readily aid one in cutting his paper into 
strips of the desired width. There should 
also be two parallel lines, spaced the width 
of the patch from each other, running away 
from the knife at a 50° angle. These two 
lines and the trimming knife form three 
sides of a figure the size and shape of the 
needed patch. The open side should then 
be closed by a line to complete the pattern. 
After the strips are cut they are laid on 
these lines and readily sliced into patches. 
By this method one can very readily make 
several hundred patches an hour. 

The best paper to use for making patches 
is a good tough grade of bond paper. If 
one’s bullets fit his barrel and his shells 
snugly, he should get a thin paper; if loose- 
ly, a thick paper should be used. It does 








‘‘Beat the Other 
Fellow to It’’ 


That’s just what you can do if you 
are equipped with a Hardy ‘‘Auto 
andit Holster.”’ 

















This holster is designed to be worn under the 
coat or can be attached to the steering wheel 
of your auto ready for instant use. 


Send stamp for descriptive folder 


CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
P. O. Box 245 Hollywood, Calif. 














Send $2.50 for “American Trout Stream 
Insects.” Outpoor Lire, Denver, Colo. 
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Dad, Friend! 





SPECIAL PRICE! 


ERE’S a Gift that’s Different, Useful, 
Instructive Seta Pleasure giving ail year 
round! 8-POWER BINOC LARS—magnity eyesight 8 times! 
Brings people, on ts we glorious vistas—right to one’s 
feet! See miles pono ine for motoring, hunting, hiking, 
yachting, races, baseball and football games ; shutins, bird 
and nature study, etc. Any man or woman will welcome and 
treasure a pair. 
10 DAYS’ TRIAL ABSOLUTELY FREE 
sy are Genuine paparted Famous French and German 8-POW- 
ER Prism Binoculars, same as use 
European Commanders, etc. Superb lenses, exquisite definition, 
wide view of vision. ‘Adjustable to eye-strength and eye-width. Plush 


lined Leather Case, with neck and shoulder 
$23.50 


straps. List price, $42. Ad vantageous foreign 
exchange rates make possible bargain price of 
Send NO Money now! Pay 
NOTHING on deliv ery. We 


e e D cond d Binoculars for 10 Days’ 
cvs) e Absolutely FREE TRIAL 
to responsible persons. 


If pleased you may ae on oy Plan: Sg 
$5.00 MONTHLY 
or, if yo wish to pay cash at end of 10 DAYS, 
deduct $ $1. 75 and send Check or Monev Order for $21.75 in FU LL 
ENT, otherwise return them. Order Now! Limit ed Que 
tity! Rare Value? Send NO Money! Pay NOTHING on delivery 


SEAVER-WILLIAMS CoO. 


Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House 
Jenerations of Honorable Dealings’ 

365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
regi Retailers of Binesulers in America 
Gentlemen: — Send me $23.50 S POWER BINOCULARS for 
10 days’ FREE Trial on the above plan. 


by Army and Navy Officers, 
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lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $27.40 


(IN U.S.) ‘ 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right. 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever put 
ina gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

treme load. A 
standardized 

gun built only in 

410, 26in.,20ga.and 
16ga.,26in.and 28in. 

12 ga. in 26in., 28in., 

and 30in. A Lefever 

won the World's cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dur- 
ability for over 50 years. 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


HOPPE'S 


Gun Cleaning Pack for Christmas 
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UBRICATIN, 
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GPPE’S Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 shines the bore like 
a mirror, removing without harm all primer salt and 
powder residue, also leading and metal fouling; prevents 
UST. Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil and Hoppe’s Gun Grease ex- 
tel for their uses, too. Patches and directions included. 
At your dealer’s. Or send us $1 
and his name — we'll mail direct 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 2315 N. 8th Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of High Grade Rifles, Acces- 
sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters 
and Wilderness Hunters. Telephone 6663 Caledonia 
234 to 240 East 39th Street New York 


Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station 


FITS 


FOR CHRISTMAS A 

“ , ing ED 
JUNIOR’'—4’ Lemonwood Bow, beautiful- W, 

ly polished; velour grip; 4 fine 21” Arrows; 

all in 4’ Target Box; complete___---- $2.60 

**SENIOR’’—5’ 3’ Lemonwood Bow; 4 Ar- 

rows 25” and Quiver; 5’ 6” Target Box. A %~- 

splendid outfit; wonderful gift ; complete-....- $6.00 


Write for Catalog ‘‘L’’ LL. E. STEMMLER, Queens Village, 4.Y. 




























JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD 


Used by best shooters everywhere. Get one to- 
day from dealer or direct. $3.25. Send for circular. 





JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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not matter if the paper is bleached or un- 
bleached. The greatest essential is that it 
should be long-fibred and tough. 


HERE are several methods of wrapping 

paper-patched bullets, but the most 
understandable, and the easiest to explain, 
is this: Hold the point of the bullet 
between the thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand, its base to the left. Take a 
dampened patch in the fingers of the left 
hand and hold it against the under side of 
the bullet with one of the acute angles of 
the patch to the right and pointing to- 
wards one, the greater length of the patch 
at right angles to the bullet. Adjust the 
patch until the right-hand side of it is at 
right angles to the axis of the bullet and is 
even with where the straight taper of the 
bullet ends. With the thumb of the right 
hand, catch the acute point of the patch 
next the operator, holding it securely 
against the bullet, and, with the fingers of 
the left hand, wind the patch around the 
bullet in a clockwise direction, facing the 
base. When the patch is securely cinched 
on, rotate the bullet away from the opera- 
tor between the thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand, holding the paper over- 
hanging the base of the bullet between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand until 
the paper is drawn tightly across the base 
of the bullet into a tight twist. In hollow- 
based bullets this twisted portion is pushed 
into the cavity. Dip the patched bullet 
into water and the paper will then shrink, 
upon drying, and will become very tight 
and rather stiff. After being completely 
dried the bullet is ready for use. With a 
very little practice this can be done much 
more rapidly than one can lubricate bullets 


‘| with his fingers or even with a cake cutter, 


including wiping the bases, and very satis- 
factory bullets will result. 


HEN one first attempts the paper- 

patching of bullets, he will be a lit- 
the awkward and may feel inclined to use 
glue instead of water (I have known folk 
to do this), but patches so applied will ad- 
here too firmly and will impair the accur- 
acy of one’s bullets. Even a heavy dose of 
oil will sometimes hold the paper on too 
firmly, and some factory-made bullets have 
the paper wrapped with such firmness that 
it seems inseparably welded to the under- 
lying lead. In the latter cases, the paper 
may be induced to leave the bullets by 
cutting slits in the paper, down as far as 
the mouths of the shells, just before insert- 
ing each cartridge into the chamber. 

In loading paper-patched bullets in cart- 
ridges using smokeless powder charges, the 
necks of the shells should be sized until 
they fit the jacketed bullets snugly. If the 
fit is too tight, the paper patching will be 
torn or displaced and, if too loose, the bul- 
lets will be pushed back into the shells. In 
bottle-necked shells this may give a little 
trouble until once mastered. 

At very low velocities, paper-patched bul- 
lets may not be upset sufficiently to be ac- 
curate when smokeless powders are used. 
This fact limits the use of these bullets to 
rather good velocities in anv high-powered 
rifles in which black powder cannot be used 
because of its bothersome fouling. For 
those who do not understand the facts un- 
derlying these statements, it may be said 
that black powder, because of its quick 
burning, upsets lead to a much greater ex- 
tent than do the more progressive burning 
smokeless powders, even when the bullet is 
propelled at the same velocity. 

The paper-patched bullet is not the long- 
sought-for panacea for all our reloading 
troubles. In fact, many reloaders with lit- 
tle mechanical skill consider their use noth- 
ing more than an aggravation. But for 
those reloaders to whom metal-jacketed 
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bullets, hard lead alloys, and gas checks 
are mythical desiderata available only to 
those who dwell in cities, and serving only 
to furnish good reading matter on the 
pages of sporting magazines, the paper- 
patched bullet may be the only solution 
for one’s need for a usable reload, in high. 
powered rifles, having velocities of a little 
better than 1,600 foot-seconds. 





Is Recoil Aggravated by Improper 
Stock Length? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have read with 
interest A. W. Fraser’s letter in Outdoor 
Life for September, giving his experiences 
with the Model 54 Winchester using the 
30-06, and do not quite understand his 
reference to the excessive recoil of this 
rifle. The gun has a recoil, all right, and no 
doubt it is more than the rifle he mentions 
—the Savage 300—but I do not believe it 
is objectionably severe. . 

I purchased one of these rifles last Oc- 
tober (1925), getting the second one to ar- 
rive in this town and just in time for the 
deer season. Since then I have fired it be- 
tween 800 and 1,000 times, both at game 
and the targets, and while the recoil is 
there, it does not seem to be any more 
than the Springfields using the same am- 
munition. 

I weigh only 135 pounds, and have fired 
the gun at jack rabbits 105 times in one 
day, 95 times another, both days using the 
regular issue 150-grain bullet. I used it for 
target work all last spring, shooting it in 
the standing, kneeling, sitting and prone 
positicgg, Shot it thru three days at the 
state r tg ot at Fort Vancouver, Wash., 
last May, art of the time using the 180- 
grain Western international match ammu- 
nition, and have just finished using it in 
the Yakima long distance shoot held Sep- 
tember 5 and 6; twenty-two shots each 
day at 1,000 and 1,200 yards, total of eighty- 
eight shots, using the 1924 national match 
ammunition. I have no complaint to make 
of the recoil and in all this shooting I did 
not experience any discomfort from that 
source. 

In fact, I have nothing but praise for this 
rifle. I have found it very accurate at all 
ranges from 50 to 1,200 yards. In a 1,200- 
yard match I landed in fifteenth place 
amongst thirty-six shooters with score of 
75x100, 96 being high score and 89 second. 
The rifle will make a better score than this. 

This rifle is easy to carry in the field or 
hills all day and the action has worked per- 
fectly for me at all times, including rapid 
fire at the targets. 

Was lucky enough to shoot a deer last 
fall with this rifle, using the 180-grain 
Western hollow point bullet. This deer was 
hit twice, once by my brother using the 
same shell in his Springfield and once by 
myself. Both bullets had the same effect; 
they spoiled too much meat. We are sav- 
ing the rest of these cartridges for bear 
— will use a lighter bullet for deer this 
all. 

These Winchester 54s have what I call a 
long stock—13%4inches. I had to cut the 
stock on mine down to 12% inches to fit 
me, as I have short arms. I noticed the 
recoil more with the long stock than with 
the one that fits me. Possibly Mr. Fraser's 
trouble is due to the same cause—a stock 
that does not fit him, either too short or 
too long. 

Mr. Fraser is picking the right gun to 
take on his hunting trip, and the 180-grain 
Western will sure to do the work on all the 
larger game. It is just too big for small 
deer. Tell Mr. Fraser to forget the “kick” 
in this rifle; it just isn’t there enough to 
“kick” about. H. A. Kenyon. 

Wash. 
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The .25-20 


Allyn H. Tedmon 


I’ WOULD appear that there are a good 
be men much interested in the .25-20 

. Inasmuch as it is easier to answer all 
at ‘one time thru the medium of Outdoor 
Life, rather than write each and every 
I 





nan a personal letter, I am going to use 
he Outdoor Life route. 

To begin with let me admit that I have 
always been very much impressed with the 
25-caliber rifle. At present we, that is, 
my boys and myself, own three, one being 
a 250 Savage, another a Stevens .25-20 and 
the third a Stevens .25 rim fire. Each in its 
class is almost unbeatable. 

I consider the .25-20 the nearest to the 
ideal rifle for every man to shoot that we 
have today. Of course, if you prefer the 
32-20 we will not squabble. However, for 
general shooting the .25-20 will come near- 
er filling the bill than any other. The aver- 
age man has absolutely no use for such an 
arm as the Springfield and all its power 
and cost. A hundred—yes, perhaps 500— 
can afford to own and shoot a .25-20 who 
couldn’t think of one of the high priced, 
high power and high everything else, rifles. 
Take my case for instance: The Savage 
250 seldom comes off the rack. I haven’t 
been deer hunting for five years, may never 
go again, and the chances of a shot at a 
coyote in this country are so remote that 
it is not worth while packing a rifle. So 
the rifle that used to be the constant com- 
panion stays at home. The .25-20, however, 


Rabbit calls for SPEED 
—for DU PONT | 
BULK SMOKELESS 


ARS flat on his back, greasin’ across the stubble 
like a shadow, hittin’ for his burrow ... you 
gotta shoot quick . . . and you gotta kill from a long 
range .. . but you'll get him dead to rights if you’ve 


goes along. done some long-range thinkin’ and got shells loaded 
_My rifle happens to be a Stevens Ideal with Du Pont Bulk Smokeless, the highest velocity, 
No. 044%, with a 22-inch barrel; Lyman cleanest burning, safest killing ‘“‘bulk” powder made. 


sights, of course. It is so handy and so com- 


pact that it is never in the way, and can Always i alntan the same remults because it keepe 
be taken apart if necessary. This rifle good. Uniform pattern! Easy on the shoulder! Made 
shoots the Stevens 25-20 single-shot cart- differently from any other bulk smokeless; that’s why 
ridge, which is a trifle longer in the shell |, the majority of shells are loaded with Du Pont Bulk. 
than the .25-20 repeating cartridge. One b ‘ 

can obtain repeaters of all styles and prices For real: heavy loads only—when you’re hunting 
for this useful and handy cartridge (the large ducks, geese, brant, turkey and grouse—ask 
25-20 repeater). A number of different for shells loaded with DU PONT OVAL, the new 


powder that is 10% to 15% more effective than any 
other powder on the market. 


Don’t guess about your loads. Use the Du Pont 
Standard Loads Chart in your dealer’s store for the 
same reason you sight a gun—so you’ll hit what 
you shoot at. 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


SPECIFY @ al PINT) POWDERS 


24 SED at 
SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING—By Robert G. Hodgson. A practical book on the raising, 
on 
Te 


SN 
4 
breeding and handling of muskrats. Well illustrated. $2.25 postpaid. Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado. 
O ; 
rigid LIF E-LIKE TAXIDERMY 
axidermy a 
Prof. Stainsky’s creations in plastic art, showing the natural life-like reproductions of your 






























valued trophies, is the work . ‘= master and deep a of Nature. As the originator of 
plastic art in taxidermy, he has discovered the only perfect way of preserving trophies 

true to life. We have numerous letters from the world’s greatest hunters, expressing ap- 

pate for the perfect work he has done for them. Medals awarded at Paris, C 


Louis World Fairs. 
FROM .-BUFFALO BILL 
Prof. Gustav Stainsky: Chicago, Sept. 29, 1893. 
Gentlemen: The buffalo head which you recently mounted for me is a most ex- 
cellent and artistic piece of work, and I take pleasure in t to the highly satis- 
factory manner in which it is done.—Yours truly, W. F. C DY (Buffalo Bill). 


. Ask for Price List— We save you money—Our famous Chamois Tanning has no equal. 
gr sins Schuetzen, 2 grains black; 67-grain Ideal 


ullet; 50 huet 2 Awarded Columbian STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
ack: 67- —_ ies” Sie so pee Sire ral Exposition Established 1874 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
groups reduced one-half 


'—6.5 grains Schuetzen, 2 grains black; 61- 
iin Bond lead bullet ; 35 yards. 2.—6.5 grains 
h -huetzen, 2 grains black; 61-grain Bond lead bul- 
t; 85 yards. 3.—8 grains Schuetzen, 2 grains 
ack; Come Remington Hi- iy ip bullet ; 50 
ar tds. 4.—7 grains Schuetzen, 2 grains black; 
(7-grain Ideal bullet; 20 shots, 40 yards. 5.—7 
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@ The Write Gift 
| for Children 


Individual N 
PENCILSETS® | 22 


De Luxe Set: aaa 
Finest genuine sheepskin 
leather case with coin pocket, 
Y richly embossed. Any name 

engraved in 18 kt. gold. Con- 
tains pencils and penholder in as- 
“/ sorted colors, point protector, ruler, 
f sharpener. Absolutely supreme in 
its class. 


Y Send Check, Money Order or U. S. Postage. 


U. S. PENCIL CO., Inc. 
487 Broadway Dept.0.L. New York 


~TNOSAIACANAY. 





Sensational 
Typewriter Offer 


= — YS SreSTe EOS” 
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NEVER has there been such a 
typewriter bargain on as easy 
terms! A genuine Silent Ball 
Bearing L. C. Smith at a 40% 
savings ! 


Only the L C. Smith | 
has all these features: 
Ball bearings (636 of them) 
at all points of wear. 

the writing visible all the 
time. Non-shift carriage. 
2-color ribbon. All the 
latest operating conven- 
iences. Beautiful—re- 
newed 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Money cannot buy a better type- 
writer. _U. S. Government bought 
50,000. The choice of railroads, ig 
corporations like the Standard Oi 
., tc., because ofits exclusive ball 
bearing feature. Easiest running, 
longest wearing of typewriters. 


Send No Money! 


Just mail coupon. Without delay or red 
tape, typewriter will be shipped you. Use 
it 10 days. See how speedy and easy it 
runs—the perfect work it turns out. If 
not delighted, return at our expense. 
You’ll want to keep it. You can, for 
$3 down and $5 monthly. Now is the 
time to buy. $3 worth of extras free. 
Send coupon now before offer is 
withdrawn, 


SAVED by Using this | 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP. 
6C—360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 






























Ship me the L. C. Smith, F. O. B. Chicago. On arrival I'll de- 
posit $3 with express agent. If 1 keep machine, I'll send you $5 
a month until the $66.70 balance of $69.70 price is paid; the title 
to remain with you until then.I am to have 10 days to try the type- 
writer. If I decide not to keep it, I will repack and return to 
express agent, who will return my $3. You are to give your 
8 d 5-year guarantee. 





Address. 
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styles of loadings also may be had, from 
the black powder lead bullet load up to 
the new high velocity speed ammunition. 

If one wishes to reload he has before 
him an unlimited choice of ammunition. 
Bullets may be had from the 60-grain jack- 
eted up to the 86-grain lead or jacketed. 
By obtaining molds, bullets from 46 grains 
up can be had, these in either flat or sharp 
point. There is no caliber so well supplied 
with the makings, outside of the .30-caliber, 
as is the .25-caliber. 


S I stated once before in Outdoor Life, 
I load my cartridges with 7 or 8 grains 
of Schuetzen powder on top of 2 grains of 
FFG black on a black powder primer. On 
top of the powder I place a felt wad or 
some Cream of Wheat, or other similar 
cereal. My favorite bullet is the Ideal 67- 
grain. You will find the Ideal 77-grain 
bullet very good, as is also the Bond bullet 
of some 61 grains. The Remington 60-grain 
jacketed hollow point Hi-Speed bullet is a 
dandy, and in front of 8 grains of Schuet- 
zen it romps right along and is a fierce lit- 
tle thing for anything up to deer—and I 
wouldn’t hesitate to drop a deer with it if 
the opportunity offered. However, for 
goodness sake don’t go off half cocked and 
tell your neighbor I said that the .25-20 
is a deer rifle. It isn’t, not if you are going 
deer hunting, but in a pinch, don’t miss a 
shot at a deer if you have one, especially 
if you are able to place your shot. I do not 
care much for the 86-grain bullet in either 
lead or jacketed in the 25-20. However, it 
works fine in the .250, but even in it I have 
been using the Remington 60-grain Hi- 
Speed-bullet in front of about 20 grains of 
No. 80 and it makes a dandy load. Per- 
fectly safe in settled communities. 

A number have asked me about the ac- 
curacy: of the loads I use; that is, in the 
.25-20. In answer let me explain a little be- 
fore springing any groups on you. The 
bullets I am using are of a lot that a friend 
cast for me a couple of years ago. I use, as 
I have said, the 67-grain bullet, made up 
about 1 to 16. I have a lot of the 77-grain 
bullets, but never use them and have al- 
most decided to part with them. These bul- 
lets are so hard to get that one thinks 
twice before letting any go. They are very 
fine, even work. I lubricate them by setting 
a lot in a pie pan and then running the 
melted lubricant over them. They are re- 
moved by pushing a shell with the head 
cut out, over them. These bullets have not 
been sized, and I shoot them just as they 
came from the mold. The tool I have is an 
ordinary Ideal tool with the mold on it, 
and not the kind to get the best results 
with. The powder is loaded thru an Ideal 
powder measure. I have used this rifle for 
game shooting—mainly prairie dogs and 
rabbits—and as long as the loads have been 
accurate enough for this, I have not given 
them much attention. I have shot prairie 
dogs with it at any distance that came up, 
and have killed a number that I recall now 
at 85 and 100 yards. This is good shooting; 
that is, it takes an accurate rifle to do it. 

These groups I show were all made at 
the distances states. They were made for 
the most part just for fun, and the am- 
munition was in no way fixed up. I feel 
confident that if the loads were worked 
with, the bullets sized and the crimp left 
out of the shell, the groups could be con- 
siderably reduced. As they are, they go to 
prove that the combination of 7 grains of 
Schuetzen, 2 of black and a 67-grain lead 
bullet will shoot. The load is accurate. I 
believe that in a heavy rifle, with a ’scope 


and more care given to the loads, such a - 


combination will account for anything up 
to 100 yards. The trajectory is apparently 
quite flat. I don’t know what the velocity 
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is, but I imagine around 1,600 or possibly 
1,700 feet. 

This shooting was all done with the 
.25-20 single-shot cartridge in a single-shot 
rifle. A person today buying a .25-20 will 
no Uoubt get one of the several repeaters. 
and it will take the .25-20 repeater cart. 
ridge. Shell for the latter is not quite go 
long and will not take quite so much pow. 
der. The difference is small, however. But 
to offset this, you will get a hard steel bar- 
rel and will be able to use smokeless prim- 
ers, and thus saving the space I use for the 
black powder priming, you will be able to 
use as much powder as I am using. Should 
I get a new barrel for my Stevens I an 
inclined to think that I would have i: 
chambered for the repeater shell. The sin 
gle-shot shell will eventually become obso. 
lete, I fear, even tho I prefer it to the 
shorter shell. 

In my opinion the riflemen have gone 
nuts on power and the like. Recently some- 
one had an article in Outdoor Life on th 
.32-20. It was good and to the point, and | 
agree with the author in the main. There :: 
not one man out of fifty reading this articl 
of mine who has any use for more rifle 
than a .25-20, and the vast majority wil! 
not have use for anything more powerfu! 
than the lowly .22. Forget this power stufi 
If you get a chance to go to Alaska or 


some place else for moose, or to Wyoming - 


for elk, or to Africa for lion, then get » 
rifle for the trip; something sizeable for 
the game in hand. But for the everyday 
everyman, the fellow that works six days 
out of the week and tries to figure ou! 
where his last year’s wages have gone on 
Sunday, that is the fellow, just like me. 
who has no use for powerful rifles. If he 
can afford a rifle at all he will find the 
.25-20 nearer his pocketbook than any of 
them. He can buy fixed ammunition, re- 
load any way he wants to, and in the end 
have the price of a meal left. And finally 
he can get anything in the rifle line he 
wants, to shoot it in. 





Help American Rifle Team to Win 


America’s colors were dragged in the 
dust, figuratively speaking, on the rifle 
range at St. Gall, Switzerland, August 14 
1925, when the Swiss rifle team defeated 
our team for the championship of the 
world. Until then the United States had 
successfully defended the title since ow 
initial entry in 1921. It is hoped that mat- 
ters will be reversed next spring at the in- 
ternational shoot to be held in Rome 
Italy. To this end arrangements are being 
made for members of the team to practice 
in the hope that by next spring a team 
may be selected that can go to Europe 
and bring home the trophy. 

The National Rifle Association, spov- 
soring the team, in order to defray the 
squad’s expenses, has called upon its indi- 
vidual members for donations of not less 
than $1 each, as has been customary in the 
past. The amount required will be approx- 
imately $15,000. a | 

Also, the association is making a specia! 
appeal to the readers of Outdoor Life to 
contribute to this fund—minimum dona- 
tions of $1 and more if consistent. We fee! 
that it is indeed a cause worthy the sup- 
port of all patriotic Americans, and espe- 
cially those interested in marksmanship 
Our readers are urged to contribute as gen- 
erously as possible, that the amount may 
be quickly raised and the United States 
thereby guaranteed a team made up of 
our very best shots. 

Please mail contributions directly to The 
National Rifle Association of America, 
1108 Woodward Building, Washington, stip- 
ulating that it is for the American Rifle 
Team expenses. Eprtor 
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Old-Time vs. Modern Arms 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note that A. 
Tiggelbeck is pickin’ on me in the March 
issue of your good magazine, evidently 
peeved at my article entitled “Bunk and 
Ballistics” in the June issue of the Ameri- 
can Rifleman. 

He objects to my liking for my old 38- 
40, and fails to read the portions of that 
article which state, “It seems like carrying 
a joke too far to use a 30-06 on a deer; 
the load would be better adapted for use 
on wild switch engines. Of course, if a 
man really enjoys making his winter’s 
supply of hamburg and mincemeat in the 
woods, the .30-’06 will do it—no trouble at 
all.” 

From that point on I related various and 
sundry harrowing experiences with a series 
of modern hi-velocity rifles. Believe me, I 
have never questioned the kill-ability of 
Mr. Tiggelbeck’s pet weapons, and having 
owned and operated every type and caliber 
so far produced, up to and including the 
new .270 Winchester, it is just barely 
possible that my familiarity with these 
modern tools—on game—is fully as ex- 
tensive as Mr. Tiggelbeck’s. 

Now, about that 38-40! For the past 
fifteen years it has been my excellent for- 
tune to hunt deer during every open season 
in northern Maine, in sections where it is 
not at all unusual to jump twenty or thirty 
deer in a day, in thick timber. 

Without wanting to appear unduly 
boastful, I wish to state that at the dis- 
tances at which one commonly takes shots 
at deer in these sections (50 or 60 yards) 
it is easy for me to put one of the 180-grain 
slugs from my .38-40 on the exact spot 
where it will do the most damage. This 
after having put in fifteen years of guiding 
hunting parties every fall, and doing ex- 
hibition shooting the balance of the year. 

Now for the other side of the picture: 
In the first place, undersand, I am dis- 
tinctly not advocating the use of the .38-40 
or 44-40 for the average hunter—the man 
who goes into the woods for a week or ten 
days once a year. 

Let me quote Mr. Tiggelbeck: “A 125- 
pound buek was literally riddled with a 
44-40 Winchester and a 38-55 Marlin at 
about 80 yards. He had five body shots— 
lengthwise, crosswise and otherwise — two 
leg shots (one leg broken),” etc. 

I ask you in all fairness, isn’t that a 
h— of a way to treat a deer? And, not 
satisfied with that, A. Tiggelbeck goes on 
to tell about putting two more bullets in- 
to that poor wreck after it was down. 

In regard to his “Instance No. 2,” in 
which he tells of a deer shot thru the heart 
with a .45-85/480, that is something else 
again. That deer was disregarding all hunt- 
ing ethics, and the same thing would have 
happened if it had been hit with a French 
75. If he had read my previous article 
carefully, he would have noticed that the 
same thing happened to a deer that I shot 
with a .250-3000. 

The moral of my sad tale is simply this: 
If you can hit what you intend to hit, and 
intend to hit what you ought to hit, any 
rifle striking upwards of 600 foot pounds 
is plenty of artillery for any American 
medium-sized game. 

If you can’t hit what you want to hit, 
and are not fully posted as to what you 
ought to want to hit, either, my advice is 
to purchase the biggest and most powerful 
rifle that you can touch off without being 
permanently incapacitated. 

And, if that proves ineffective, you might 
try a few Mills bombs—or a stick of dy- 
namite. KENNETH F. Lez. 















COMFORTABLE CAMPING 


guaranteed in all weathers, day or night, with 


METROPOLITAN CAMP OUTFITS 


NEW APPALACHIAN 
DOWN POCKET 


Unique protection against weather changes. 
Mr. Arthur Comey, outfitter of Appalachian 
Mountain Club, writes : 


NEW POQUAIG 
FEATHERDOWN ROBE 


Guaranteed to provide utmost warmth and com- 
fort, yet compact and light in weight (6 lbs. up). 


Shaped to conform to body lines with ample full- 


ness at shoulders and hips, gradual tapering to- ; “At est iy hawt pensiiie Rahinrciabs. inengensive 
ward feet. Special draft-proof closing arrange- ‘%,°¢P!ng Dag for winter camping and hiking. 4 slept on 
ment. Hood enables you to lie on either side, yet Mount f re © aeety 23 at 7 below zero, us 


have head covering in cold weather. 


May be opened wide for airing. Featherdown 
is blown into special casing. No lumping or thin 


Sole makers Outing Air Mattresses, Brownie Camp 
Pads, and many other items. Get CATALOG. 




















spots. Warm as several blankets. Three sizes. Metropolitan Camp Goods Folks 
Dept. G-15 ATHOL, MASS. 
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BEAN’S WINTER 
SPORTS CAP 


Made of high-grade mahog- 
any glove leather, trimmed with 
very best white lambskin that 
looks and feels like fur. 


Visor may be worn up or 
down. With ear protectors down 
it looks like aviator’s cap and 
keeps head, neck and ears warm 
in coldest weather. A practical, sporty- 
looking cap for all winter sports. Weight 
only 6 ounces. Price $3.85, postpaid. Write 
for samples of leather and lambskin. 


Send for New Fall Catalog 


L. L. BEAN 


430 Main Street Freeport, Maine 


























er GUNS and RIFLES 


Gebr. Adamy DeLuxe OVER- ag $200 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifles. Origi- 

Complete line of Marlin Shotguns and Rifles; 
SLOANS 8 Chambers NEW YORK 


Hoffman Arms Co. 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Makers of best small-bore, hi-power and 
Magnum rifles, over-and-under, single 
and double-barrel trap and field guns, rifle 
barrels in all calibers with guaranteed 
accuracy, restockers’ and shooters’ sup- 
plies. Restocking and remodeling. All guns 
made in our own factory. Best work only. 
Our Magnum rifles choice of all big-game 
hunters; used by the Roosevelt, Waldon, 
Wade, Sutton and Morden expeditions. 
If you want the best, write us for further 
information. 


beautifully engraved, all gauges-- 
Gebr. Adamy 3-Barrel, all gauges, $165 
.30-30; a splendid gun; big value-- 
nal—all calibers. Special. _..------- $55 
MAUSER Action Rifles, .30-06, with . $25 
mounted telescope, 24- inch barrel. 
all other domestic makes and Ammunition 
at special prices. 
Write for Catalog ““W” 
Street 

















The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, deal- 
ing with strictly modern weapons and their 


loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 








E. A. LOCKWOOD 


and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. GAME HEAD 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, SPECIALIST 
$1.75, postpaid. Address Aten tition 


British Columbia, etc. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
Millbrae, California 


DENVER, COLO. 
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The High-Power Craze 


Ben C. Robinson 


ACK some twenty years ago, possibly 

less than that, I recall an article ap- 
pearing in one of the then very popular 
sporting magazines under the signature of 
a famous rifleman of the country, dealing 
with a new “high-power” rifle. At the time 
I was taking my first lessons in gunnery. 
I had shot considerable with the old-style 
rifle with the long barrel and the percus- 
sion cap in a variation of calibers, from the 
small squirrel rifle size running around 
sixty to the pound (as I now recall the 
bullet weights) up to the old-time pioneer 
“deer rifle,” as they were designated, with 
a bore that would easily accommodate the 
end of a lumberjack’s stubby thumb. I 
read the article regarding the new high- 
power rifle the famous sportsman gunner 





Even the sport of, hunting the ’chuck has under- 

gone the high-power craze. Now they hunt them 

from one hill to another with a pair of binoculars 
and a rifle that would stop a moose 


was experimenting with on wild goats out 
in the Catalina mountains, with great in- 
terest. 

It was practically a new term for a new 
style of arm in the hunting game. At the 
time, as I now know, this article, or rather 
series of articles of the experiment, which 
consisted of a vast amount of fragmenta- 
tion of bullet and an even vaster array of 
paralyzing velocity, created a wave of ex- 
citing interest in the ranks of the sports- 
men gunners. Arguments sprang up, as the 
old-timers who read this article will recall, 
that fairly smoked with invectives and 
scathing denunciations, and I have a sus- 
picion that the writer who was the cause 
of all this clash thru his conscientious and 
sincere experiments out there in those 
mountains with the wild goats, wished 
many times that he was bulwarked back 
of some more substantial fortification, as 
protection from the verbal and written bar- 
rage that fell about him, than the thin and 
deadly surface of a magazine page. It was 
interesting and entertaining, and the start 
of a movement that has. been steadily and 
surely sweeping the shooting world ever 
since then—that of developing a higher 
and higher velocity and power of wreckage 
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and devilment in the hunting arm of the 
day. 


N EVERY hand, for the past four 

seasons, one has heard nothing talked 
so much as the term “high-power.” Am- 
munition makers have done more than a 
share in the furthering and promoting of 
the term. The High Velocity shotgun 
shell, the Super X, the Nitro Express and 
others of equally well-merited fame; the 
High Velocity brass ammunition and the 
Super-Speed, the Express and the luba- 
loys—all these are as familiar to the pres- 
ent-day shooter as the brand of his break- 
fast food or the make of his pipes and 
cigarets. That much for ammunition. It 
sums down to the fact that today we are 
almost all shooting expensive, “high-pow- 
er,” super-range ammunition in the rifle 
and in the shotgun. Why we do this is 
sometimes more than I can figure out, and 
more than I can find out from others any 
adequate reason for, as we at the same 
time make a great fuss over the diminish- 
ing supply of feathered and furred game in 
our game fields. “Reaching out after them” 
is universally the fad at this day and age 
in the shooting game, and “breaking them 
wide open,” when you do connect, is the 
thing, it seems. 

Now, I am not averse to high-powered 
ammunitions. The good shot, be he on the 
target range or in the field with rifle or 
shotgun, is going to get his bag of game or 
make his usual score, whether shooting high- 
powered staff or the old brand of low pres- 
sure loads. He will use his head and judg- 
ment and apply his skill and bring his score 
up to the acknowledged point regardless of 
what ammunition he uses. The novice 
gunner, however, has a bit of advantage, I 
feel, in this new high-power rage that is 
holding the shooting world at this time, 
and it is for this chap that we have grad- 
ually drifted into this habit, I believe. With 
the man who picks up a gun probably once 
a year for a hunting trip it is a different 
proposition. A running rabbit, a flying 
grouse, or partridge, or a turkey winging 
away thru a bit of open glade land, is in 
a manner an unknown quantity to this 
chap. The chances are a thousand to one, 
I believe, that this man will not approach 
as close to his game as the experienced old 
hunter. It requires a good long-reaching 
charge to bring down game cleanly for 
these men, and a hard, smashing brass 
charge to stop a running deer or a moose; 
one that will shock and kill whether or not 
the bullet has actually hit a vital spot. 
This, as I figure it out, is the cause of the 
high-power habit we have formed in our 
present-day hunting. 


VEN insmall-game hunting with the rifle 

I find that old-time hunters are grad- 
ually swinging to the high-power, big-game 
rifle. You find the old-timer, that used to 
hunt his woodchuck and red fox or coyote 
with a 25, now toting a .30-’06 Govern- 
ment caliber around, probably loaded with 
a protected point expanding bullet or an 
express or some other swift, expanding- 
pointed type of ammunition. When that 
’chuck, or fox, or wolf, has received his 
compliments, you can gamble on it that 
nothing much is left except the pelt, and 
that is about all that is necessary, after all. 
In rifles probably this is more pro- 
nounced than in any other branch of hunt- 
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| HOW DO YOU FEEL? 
© “VITALITY AGAIN” 


IS A BOOK that 
all Men past 40 
should read! For 
absolutely no man 
40, or 50, or even 
60 years old should 
feel and believe 
that he must un- 
avoidably lose 
personal power . 

and vitality sim- 
Feel Like This? Ply Pecause other Or Like This? 
have often done so. Nor should he seek help by use of patent 
medicine, pills, dangerous stimulant! The proper thing to 
do is to consult a disinterested authority —one that has no 
medicine to sell but only science and humanity to serve. There- 
fore, for your own sake and your wife’s, too, read the most 
trustworthy book ever written by any S ialist on Physica! 
Restoration and Rejuvenation. VITALITY AGAIN isa book 
that you have long wanted. It tells what you have long want- 
ed to know about those all-important glands that govern Sex 
Force —What to do—When—and Where—and it gives scien- 
tific facts without any attempt to sell medicine. Stop wast- 
ing money on fake cures—but enlighten yourself as to what 
bona fide scientific discoveries have to offer you. 


A Few of the Subjects Discussed 
Source of all Sex Energy—Prostate Disorders—The Glandu- 
lar System—Gland Transplantation — Endocrine Injection — 
Modern Drugless Method of Functional Restoration — Per- 
ay of Relief — High Blood Pressure, ete. Send for the 
book lay and save your physical self as well as your bank 
account. Bound in red silk, embossed title, bold readable 
type, two colors, beautiful initials ; a book to 
keep in your study of science. Sent subject to Post 


ME 





















your unqualified approval in a 5-day reading. 
If - 
er = order prompt: 


Special Off we will send a 


complimen’ a booklet, ‘‘THE MODE 
PASSPORT TO REJUVENA 





a 25-cent copy of REAL 
COURAGE, America’s 
big illustrated magazine 
especially for men. It is 
unlike any publication 
‘ou ever saw. All three 
or only $1.00. And a 
nk guarantee of re- 
liability. inside out 
If not entirely satisfied Jand makes 
your money will be im- Jevery thing 
mediately refunded. Slip [Plain about 
a dollar bill in an envel- stands viet: 
Read it for her sake. ope today for all three! . 


SCIENTIFIC PRESS 
MILFORD, KANSAS Geary County 


FIRST AID TO ANIMALS 
By DR. JOHN LYNN LEONARD 


Indispensable to every one who owns any sort of 
animal, from domestic pet to farm stock. Tells 
clearly and authoritatively how to care for any 
sick or injured animal. Explains what to do in 
case of accident; how to handle vicious, fright- 
ened, poisoned or rabid animals; deals exhaustive- 
ly with the symptoms, nature and emergency 
treatment cf innumerable ailments. 
395 Pages—Illustrated—$2.50 Postpaid 
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FOUR , 
MEN 


OF EVERY FIVE WILL AGREE 


that our Magazine is exactly what they have always wanted 
but never could find. You will enjoy it too, if you are seeking 
dependable information on Love, Marriage, Sex Hygiene, 
Birth Control, Strength, Human Anatomy and the many 
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ers’ equipment, in the last three or four 
seasons. We find the new Remington 
Model 30 Express rifle, built over the old 

Ss. Army 1917 Model type, which we 
knew at that time as the Enfield, and 
which was made in great quantities by the 
Remington people. The rifle has been radi- 
cally changed, it must be admitted. I 
handled one of those types pretty regularly 
during the first part of my army training 
on the range, and I recall it was made by 
he Remington Arms Company. Some of 
this type were made by the Winchester, 
and some, if my memory serves me right, 
were manufactured by the Enfield people 
ver in England; at least, some bore for- 
eign marks, if time has not played tricks 
with me. But, as soon as I picked up the 
new Remington Model 30 Express rifle, 
which I have purchased in the .30 rimless 
caliber, I immediately recognized it as be- 
ing a cut-down brother to the old army 
rife. This type, however, is vastly im- 
proved. It is a lovely rifle, handling easily 
ind shooting hard and to the spot. It is 
hard to improve upon in fast, quick shoot- 
ing such as deer hunting in the northern 
woods offers. For small game such as 
‘chucks and coyote it is a beauty. It can 
be used very well as a saddle gun, in so far 
as lightness and shortness of barrel are con- 
cerned. The bolt might possibly be a bit 





Keep it clean, look out for metal fouling, and it 
will be the best friend you ever had 


unhandy for this work and use. I have not 
tried my rifle in this manner. 

The season before the Winchester people 
broke into print with the Model 54 bolt ac- 
tion. I have this in 30-06 Government 
caliber and find it a hard-hitting, shatter- 
ing rifle that I honestly believe will kill 
any game that walks, with proper handling 

v the gunner. The Savage people came 
out with a super-striker and Hoffman 
has been building some grand rifles in ex- 
treme hard-hitting calibers. The new New- 
ton is now on the market and probably I 
could mention a half a dozen more. Re- 
cently I was down in Chicago. I stopped 
in a large gun store and asked to look over 
their arsenal. They were all of the type I 
hs ‘ve mentioned—high-powered, and hard- 
hitting. It is a craze, but one we all like! 


Improving the 


Peacemaker Load 
Elmer Keith 


AFIER having nine out of ten Reming- 
ton black powder .45 Colts go com- 
pletely thru a mountain goat, at from 40 
to 300 yards, from a 5%-inch single-action 


Colt, I decided to try the 38-40 and .44-40 - 


to see if they would not tear a little larger 
hole and produce more shock. 

The .45s seemed to slip thru without 
tearing or producing as much shock as they 
should, due to the pointed bullet. I pur- 
chased a new .38-40 single-action Colt, also 
in 5%4-inch length, and tried various re- 
loads, from the regular 180-grain bullet to 
the 260-grain slug of the 40-82 Winchester, 
using various charges of Bullseye, also a 
charge of 40 grains FFG black and two 
grains of Bullseye behind the 180-grain 
slug. This latter charge shot comparative- 
ly clean. The 260-grain bullet proved won- 
derfully accurate, but the bottle neck shells 


O 
O 


©) 


Five shots at 20 yards, sitting, with both hands 

and gun between knees; .45-caliber single-action 

Army Colt, soins eee 260-grain Keith 
ullet 


were a curse to reload, as they expanded 
too far. This caused the bullet to project 
too far back into the shell for safety. If 
one possessed an 1894 Winchester tool, he 
could reload this and the .44-40 cartridges 
sf satisfactorily with a minimum of la- 
or. 

Finally, after having this gun and low 
velocity soft point smokeless loads fail 
miserably to penetrate the front of a mad 
bull elk’s skull, which nearly cost me my 
life, I quit this caliber and went back to 
the 45 Colt. Velocity alone will not give 
penetration like a heavy slug in a six-gun. 

I had considerable trouble from the bul- 
lets receding in the shell with smokeless 
loads in all three calibers, and still more 
trouble from the bullets jumping forward 
from the recoil and locking the cylinder 
when using black powder loads of all makes 
as well as my own loads, in the 45. Could 
not crimp them heavy enough to prevent 
the recoil from jarring the bullets ahead 
in the shell, when the points would project 
clear of the cylinder and tie up the gun, 
usually just when I had found the range 
on a vanishing coyote and hoped to land 
the next slug. Some 38-40 and .44-40 loads 
did the same way. This caused me to won- 
der how long I’d last in case I tried to kill 
a grizzly and a couple bullets jumped their 
crimp. 


q708 extreme penetration I do not be- 
lieve the old 260-grain Government .45 
Colt bullet can be beat, but it does not 
give nearly as much shock on smaller ani- 
mals as it should—just slips thru. On such 
game the 38-40 seemed to kill as well or 
better, so I began a long search for a bullet 
for the 45 Colt that would give sufficient 
penetration for heavy game and still have 
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a point flat enough to produce as much or 
more shock than the .44-40. 

The Ideal hollow point did not work if 
cast soft enough to expand readily; the 
it was too soft for safety or good accuracy 
with heavy loads, also lacking penetration, 
The Bond 260-grain wad cutter had to be 
seated too deep for a full load of black 
powder, and did not give very accurate re- 
sults in my guns. It had one good feature; 
it could be crimped to withstand the re- 
coil without jumping ahead. I tried several] 
lighter bullets but found them lacking in 
penetration and not as accurate as their 
longer cousins. Both the Ideal and Govy- 
ernment bullets possess no crimping can- 
nelure, hence I never knew when I was 
liable to have trouble with these loads. 

I next tried the 300-grain flat nose bullet 
of the .45-90 Winchester ahead of 35 grains 
of FFG black. This is a wonderful, accur- 
ate, reliable load for all but long range 
work. I had to size them down to .454. | 
killed a big black-tail buck with this load 
at about 50 yards, both bullets going thru 
and out the deer. The nose of this bullet is 
quite a bit smaller than the bands, which 





260-grain bullet for .45 Colt 


affords a good shoulder to crimp over. 
Have put five out of six shots in the side 
of a 5-gallon oil can at 105 yards with this 
load from a 4%4-inch single-action and was 
never troubled with them jumping their 
crimp. My only kick on this load was its 
high trajectory; had to guess too much, so 
I cut off the rear band and half of one 
groove, leaving a 300-grain bullet. This 
gave better all-round results than any 
of the others I had tried. I next tried a 
Belding & Mull 255-grain blunt-pointed 
bullet with two grease, one crimping and 
one dirt scraper groove. When cast hard, 
as I usually cast them, it weighed but 240 
grains; too light, also there were too many 
grooves and too close together. They were 
hard to cast, and altho a fine smokeless 
bullet, were totally unsuited for black. I 
tried crimping them both in the regular 
crimping groove, and on Chauncey Thom- 
as’s suggestion, in the second groove from 
the base. This seated them flush with the 
cylinder. However, the nose was too large 
to slide up into the throat of cylinder in 
one of my guns. 


I SENT F. C. Ness a drawing and specifi- 
cations of my idea of a real black pow- 
der bullet; this slug to weigh 260 grains, 
to have one large grease and one crimping 
groove; the crimping groove located so that 
the seated bullet would be flush with the 
cylinder mouth and thus do away with 
most of the jump; the nose to fit snug in 
the cylinder throats with a blunt flat point 
like the old B. & M. bullet. He carried my 
ideas out in detail, also added a very 
slight band as a dirt scraper and to give 
the crimping groove a little more of a 
shoulder in front. The bullets as cast by 


my mold weigh 262 grains when cast one 
to ten or fifteen, tin and lead. Have fired 
a goodly number to date and have not had 
a single bullet jump ahead from recoil. 
This bullet does not seat as deep as the 
old style bullets, hence leaves a little more 
powder space, and one does not have to 
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crush the powder in order to get 40 grains 
in the shell. 

This long nose of nearly bore diameter 
keeps the bullets centered in the chamber 
better than the old bullet that had to jump 
out of the expanding case into the cylinder 
throat and thence into barrel. Have not 
had an opportunity to try it on heavy 
game, but it has proved very much superior 
to the old pointed bullet on jack rabbits. 
That big blunt nose has a slap that kills 
quickly. 

I know from past experience that it 
would be a fine man stopper and game bul- 
let, and I have secured some fine groups 
with it. At 20 yards a silver dollar will 
practically cover five shots. 

Many veteran six-gun men such as 
Chauncey Thomas, J. D. O’Meara, J. V. K. 
Wagar, E. A. Price and others pronounce 
t the best black powder bullet they have 
seen for the Peacemaker. There is no 
chance of this bullet upsetting in the 
cylinder as I had happen once with a soft 
255-grain Ideal bullet ahead of a good 
charge of Schuetzen. The bullet jumped 
its crimp; the recoil from the other charges 
upset this soft, slightly oversize bullet 
against the throat, with the net result that 
I needed a new six-gun. Also, the Schuet- 
zen was well dried out, which helped mat- 
ters along. 

The 45 automatic is totally dependant 
on good ammunition for proper function- 
ing. Any .45 six-gun will be tied up by a 
bullet jarring out of the shell and I for one 
will never shoot another bullet thru any 
six-gun that will not push thru the cylinder 
before loading by hand: 

I now have a real bullet for my six-guns 
that I know is reliable, accurate and will 
give maximum killing power for the Peace- 
maker. Also, I believe a copy of this bul- 
let would be excellent for full power loads 
as a man stopper in the .44 Special with 
smokeless powder. 

Molds for the described bullet may now 
be obtained from Belding & Mull. It is 
listed as .45 Colt black powder bullet No. 
155,260. 


The Springfield Carbine 


Eidtor Outdoor Life:—I was much in- 
terested in Mr, Dudley’s article in the 








December number of Outdoor Life, espe- 
cially where he says the breech-loading 
Springfield rifle and carbine was adopted 
in 1866. A perusal of the Chief of Ordance 
reports beginning with 1866, however, fails | 
to disclose any Springfield carbines being | 
manufactured until 1870. For the fiscal year | 
ending June 30, 1870, there were four 
Springfield carbines made (presumably ex- 
perimental for the St. Louis Board of 1870) ; 
‘or 1871 there were 341; for 1872 there were 
twenty. These are known as the Springfield 
Model 1870 carbines, there being no Model 
\866 and 1868 carbines to correspond with 

rifles. Instead the Sharps or Spencer 

id others were used. 

Two hundred fifty-nine of these Model 
'S70 Springfield carbines were issued to cer- 
‘ain companies of the nine regiments of 

valry about June, 1871, and tested a 

suple of years. A list is given in the Chief 

' Ordnance Report for 1873; same also in 
‘ rdnance Memoranda No. 15. Companies 

ind K of the Seventh Cavalry obtained 

‘nty-one and twenty-eight Springfield 

rbines respectively. Mr. Dudley states 

‘t no unit was ever officially equipped 

th the Sharps since the Civil War. It is 

official act however, if the guns are 
vernment property. 

There are two little documents called 
ontracts and Purchases” of the Ordnance 


‘epartment printed in serial numbers 1360 
ind 1405 of the Congressional Documents 
t. Any one near a large library contain- 
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ing these documents can verify it. Since the 
United States did not make any Model 
1866 or 1868 Springfield carbines, they 
decided to use the Sharps carbine. Accord- 
ingly, on November 2, 1867, a contract 
was made with the Sharps Rifle Manufac- 
turing Co. of Hartford, Conn., to convert a 
certain number of the Sharps percussion 
carbines and rifles turned in after the Civil 
War, to use the 50-70 Government car- 
tridge. A new breech block was provided 
and the chamber reduced, this being done 
by the Sharps Company at $4.50 each. The 
barrels were relined and reduced to .50-cali- 
ber at the Springfield Armory. The first 
carbines so converted were delivered back 
to the United States on February 25, 1868, 
deliveries continuing to October 6, 1869, 
making a total of 31,098 Sharps carbines. 
Also, between July 19, 1869, and October 6, 
1869, there were 1,086 Sharps rifles con- 
verted. Total cost of the job was $144,828. 
Whether any of the 1ifles were issued to 
the infantry I am unable to say. 

The Terry Board on Small Arms assem- 
bled in September, 1872, for the purpose of 
adopting a breech-loading system which 
should be the only one used. On May 5, 
1873, they reported on the .45 caliber 
Springfield, which was approved May 20, 
1873. Steps were taken then to manufacture 
these guns out of new materials. The 
Ordnance Report for the year ending June 
30, 1873, shows that 3,427 Sharps carbines 
caliber .50 were issued to the army, also 
thirty-five Sharps carbines caliber .52 
(these may be percussion, or unlined bar- 
rels) ; but no Springfield carbines that year. 
Also 423 Spencer carbines and some others. 
For the year ending June 30, 1874, there 
were 18,010 Springfield rifles caliber .45 
issued to the Army, also 10,020 Springfield 
carbines caliber .45. 

An inventory taken in June, 1868, print- 
ed in Serial No. 1350, shows the following 
carbines in the hands of the troops: 


Caliber Number 


TRE oe 54 537 
a schdejdoessenenierion 245 
On ai 225 
Merrill «0.00.00... 54 36 
Sharps ee 3,403 
Sharps & Hankins............. .52 283 
Smith’s 5 cetass as ovzais tec 559 
SPeENe .........secceseersssseeeeee BO 4,875 
Spencer a siiteszogoh eee 1,338 
ce 54 385 


Whether the Sharps .52 carbine in this 
list means the .50-70, I cannot say. It 
would be possible, as according to the 
reports, the deliveries ran as follows: 

February 25, 1868, 1,000; March 23, 1868, 
1,000; April 13, 1868, 1,000; May 7, 1868, 
1,000; June 1, 1868, 1,000; and so on. 

There seems to have been, however, a 
different alteration in which the same 
breech block was used, and the barrel was 
not reduced to a .50 caliber. Also the gun 
was central fire. I have one of them. The 
old nipple has been removed and the hole 
plugged up. The extractor occupies the 
lower part of the chamber, the same as 
the old style Ballards. The cartridge for 
it is the cup anvil such as was used in 
the army and made at Frankford Arsenal, 
but this cup anvil ammunition was also 
made by some ammunition companies 
other than the U. M. C.; and it is possible 
the gun is one altered commercially for 
private parties. The ammunition com- 
panies also list a .52 Sharps rim-fire car- 
tridge, both rifle and carbine. Owing to 
lack of gun catalogs of this period, as well 
as advertisements, etc., it is almost impos- 
sible to tell what. was done in the period 
from 1865 to 1872. L. D. Sarrer.ee. 

Mich. 
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Danger of Recoil 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been read- 
ing in Outdoor Life comments upon the 
recoil of big-game rifles, especially of the 
ultra-magnum type; for instance, by E. N. 
Denton, in the January, 1926, issue. 

In every case I have noticed that one 
very important point bearing upon the sub- 
ject has not been mentioned. I claim by 
no means any special knowledge of pres- 
sure, beyond that possessed by any other 
practical hunter, but nevertheless feel that 
I should tell of a personal experience and 
earnestly warn, especially young sports- 
men, against the use of rifles with a heavier 
recoil than, for example, found in the 
Springfield, inasmuch as there is absolute- 
ly no necessity in this country for any rifle 
using a cartridge causing a greater recoil 
and smashing blow on game than the 
Springfield type. 

As a boy, beginning when I was 15, my 
first shotguns were of 24 and, a little later, 
of 20-bore, which I used on German hare 
(12 to 15 pounds), Hungarian partridge, 
woodcock, etc. But once in a while, espe- 
cially in early fall when learning the art of 
stalking game, preliminary to stalking roe 
and red deer with the rifle, I violated my 
father’s injunction, because I found that 
when still hunting along the edge of woods 
and fields late in the evening or during the 
early morning hours when the hare were 
feeding, one of my father’s 12-bores would 
be better for taking long shots. Of course, 
I noticed the difference in recoil, but paid 
no attention to it, and in this way began to 
use the 12-bore. 

Along in the fall of 1902, when getting 
dressed and washing (before a large mir- 
ror) I noticed one morning a decided 
swelling on my right shoulder and neck. 
My parents were on a trip in Italy and I 
could not show or tell them about it, and 
went to business. But during luncheon 
hour I consulted the family physician, who 
diagnosed the case as swollen glands and 
tissues. He was surprised that I should be 
afflicted with such condition, as he ex- 
pressed himself, “Your parents are healthy 
people and there is not a trace of scrofulous 
in the family.” With the aid of iodine 
and salt-water baths, he brought the swell- 
ing of the tissues down, but not the glands, 
and he said that I would have to be op- 
erated as soon as my parents returned. 
This was done. I believe three diseased 
glands were removed and two years later 
I had to submit to a second operation, also 
on the right side, and have not been trou- 
bled since. Needless to say, none of us, 
neither the family physician nor two lead- 
ing specialists, among them the famous 
Professor Bergmann, traced my ailment to 
my activity as a young sportsman. I was 
only 19 and 21 respectively. The physicians 
did not know about my favorite sport, and 
none of us, as I said, thought of it as be- 
ing possibly the cause of my ailment. 

When returning home after three weeks’ 
stay at Bergmann’s clinic, followed by a 
cure at a watering place, I went out again, 
merely for a tramp, without a gun, accom- 
panied by my father’s gamekeeper, a man 
with a large dose of common sense. He 
turned to me when we had our lunch and 
said: “Mr. Henry, I believe, you should 
never have used that 12-bore. If I were 
you I would never handle it again. I use 
only a 16-bore; they are just as good, and 
I am twenty-five years older than you are. 
Stick to your 20-bore. I am convinced that 
it is the heavy recoil of the 12-bore which 
has caused your trouble (black powder in 
the gun I used). You are a tall and strap- 
ping young fellow, but not fully developed. 
Those kicking guns, as I found out long 
ago, are a nuisance, and that old 12-bore 
has brought you on the operating table.” 
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I reported this diagnosis of the game. 
keeper to our physician, and he thought 
that the man had undoubtedly made , 
shrewd guess. 

So far as I am concerned, I have eye 
since been rather shy of “kicking” gun; 
and rifles. I still use 20-bore, and ocr. 
sionally 16-bore shotguns, and as a big. 
game rifle, for more than twenty years, the 
7 mm. Mauser. Only a few weeks ago | 
killed a 700-pound elk with it, that did not 
go farther than 30 yards after being hit, 
which only confirmed my confidence in the 
7 mm. with its hardly noticeable recoil. 

Besides my own experience I know g 
man, also a young fellow but slightly older 
than myself at the time, who used for wild 
boar hunting (a game as heavy, but harder 
to kill than a black bear, in my opinion), a 
93-mm. Mauser (the 9.3 mm. is consid- 
ered in the homeland of the Mauser, the 
best big-game cartridge on account of its 
performance on big, including tropical, 
game animals, and its flat trajectory, as 
flat nearly as that of the 7 mm.) and he 
got into the same fix as myself. 

For this reason, I have always, when | 
had occasion to, warned young hunters to 
leave the cannons alone, until they were 
at least fully developed, as the kick given 
by an unduly charged cartridge, espe- 
cially when fired from a weapon of no 
proper weight, is no doubt dangerous to 
the tissues, for young and old alike, but 
especially young people. 

Those magnum rifles have their place in 
Africa or India, for which purpose they 
were designed, first by the English and 
called “Magnum Mauser rifles” by them. 
These weapons are by no means the prod- 
uct of American ballistic engineers, as a 
writer in one of the sporting magazines 
seemed to believe. I have a catalog at 
home of Holland & Holland, the leading 
British big-game riflesmiths, printed in 
1911 and received from them in 1913. Al- 
ready at that time 375 and .275 magnums 
were made by them, while they are only 
made over here since the war. Both Brit- 
ish and American makers import the bolt 
action lock from the old Mauser factory 
in Germany. Henry Ostuorr, Jr. 





Why the Difference? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For the past ten 
years I had been satisfied that my old 9? 
model Marlin rifle shot more accurately 
than I could, with the help of Lyman 
sights; using short, long, or long rifle .22s 
of any make that were loaded with lesmok 
or King’s semi-smokeless powder. 

I got the best results with United State: 
N. R. A. cartridges and used them until my 
dealer’s supply ran out and then got a box 
of long rifle marked “Precision.” To my 
disgust and surprise, these bullets wandered 
all over a 14 by 18-inch target with a 3-inch 
bull, at 50 yards range, and about 70 per 
cent of the bullets keyholed. I then got 4 
box of Western, long rifle, loaded with 
smokeless powder, which gave practically 
the same results, and concluded that my 
little rifle was shot out and ruined. | 
happened to get a box of Palma long rifle 
and also a box of .22 long from the samé 
factory, and was agreeably surprised to find 
the little rifle shot just as well as ever with 
either of these cartridges. 

The bullets that keyholed are all slightly 
sharp pointed, inclining to the spitzer type: 
while those that enter point first are blunt 
pointed, without exception, and not one 22 
200 keyholes. 

In cleaning my rifle I note that the first 
12 inches from the breech are looser tha? 
at the muzzle, where the rifling is in excel- 
lent condition in spite of years of us. 
Perhaps this accounts for my troubles. 

Mexico. A. D. TempLe. 
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Carbine Develops Less Velocity, More Recoil 

Does the rifle give more velocity to a bullet than 
a carbine? Would you think it wise to buy a car- 
bine? Does the .22-caliber greaseless bullet spoil 
a rifle, or do you think it is all right to use the 
greaseless bullet in a .22-caliber rifle?—R. Valls, 
Tex. 

Answer.—The carbine invariably develops less 
velocity and moré recoil than the rifle. I do 
not think it wise to buy a rifle with less than 
24-inch barrel, if that length is to be had. 

I think it a mistake to have ever made grease- 
less bullets, without a jacket on them.—Editor. 


A Load for the .30-40 

Could you give me the name and number of 
some smokless powder that I could use to reload 
.30-40 shells? I want a powder that I can just 
fill the shell to the neck and use a .30-30 bullet, 
110-grain, for a ’chuck load. Would the progress- 
ive burning shotgun powder work? What is the 
velocity of the 7.62 Russian?—C. A. Hagguist, 
Minn. 

Answer.—Du Pont Smokless rifle powder might 
permit you to use a shell full of powder, but 
that powder is not what you evidently want, it 
looking for high velocity. I’d think No. 15 Du 
Pont would come as close to filling that .30-40 
shell as anything you could find. I don’t know 
what kind of gun you are to use the cartridge in, 
otherwise might give you more definite advice. 
The Krag is supposed to be limited to a pressure 
of 42,000 pounds, and I’d hate to advise you to 
take a chance with that gun. The load of No. 15 
that you could safely use would be about 48 
grains, which would fairly fill up your shell. 
Don’t use such a charge except with the 110-grain 
bullet; not with the 150-grain or anything heavier. 

The velocity -of the 7.62 Russian, as load by 
the United States Cartridge Company, is 2,900 
feet, using a 145-grain bullet —Editor. 


What Revolver for Outing Trips? 

I am thinking of purchasing a revolver of 
about the .88-40, .44-40, or .88 Smith & Wesson 
Special class. I do not intend to use the gun 
solely on the target range, nor do I propose to 
drive tent pegs with it. It is desired primarily 
for camping and fishing trips. Would greatly ap- 
preciate some information on the following points: 
What length of barrel would be preferable? I 
had thought of either a 6 or 7%4-inch barrel. Is a 
square rear sight desirable? How will the recoil 
of these calibers and others which you would put 


in the same class compare with that of the .45- 


automatic, shooting the Army ammunition? Is it 
such that it is liable to seriously interfere with 
the accuracy of shooting? If the recoil is no 
greater than the .45 there is no very great objec- 
tion, for I can stand that all right. What are the 
energy and velocity at the muzzle of the above 
alibers and others of their class? At some dis- 
tance from the muzzle? On the basis of ability 
of the ordinary person to shoot, expense involved, 
and punch carried (front and rear), will you please 
mention about three or four shells and about two 
of Smith & Wesson’s models and two of Colt’s 
; odels to shoot these calibers?—Horace Goodell, 
Vis. 

Answer.—On the score of handiness, I’d prefer 
a 6-inch barrel. Yes, square rear sight suits most 
people, when they get used to it, and a square 
front sight to go with it; that is, one with flat top 
blade. I’d expect the .45 to have more recoil than 
he .88-40 and about the same as the .44-40. If 
you do not mind the recoil of the .45 and can 
shoot well with it, you ought to be able to do 
the same with any of the others. Smith & Wes- 
son .88 Special: Velocity, 805 feet; energy, 203 


pounds. .88-40: Velocity, 983 feet; energy, 386 
pounds. -44-40 Colt: Velocity, 975 feet; energy, 
575 pounds. .45 Colt, Remington cartridge, ve- 


locity, 980 feet; energy, 450 pounds.—Editor. 


Model 1917 Is Enfield Action 

I have just purchased a .30-caliber model 1917 
rifle from Bannerman. Is this an Enfield? How 
does it compare with the Springfield? Krag? Is 
the action strong enough to shoot the Hi-Speed 
Remington 110-grain ball with the high velocity? 
Is there any danger of the bolt blowing back as 
in the Ross?—H. S. Jones, Mich. 

Answer.—The rifle is an Enfield, or at least 
more of an Enfield than anything else—Enfield 
action. The action is just as strong as that of 
the Sprinfield and will handle all kinds of ammuni- 
tion that the Springfield will. No danger of the 
bolt blowing out; it is an altogether different bolt 
from the Ross.—Editor. 


Hand-Gun Holsters 

Can you tell me where I can get some spe- 
cially built revolver holsters? I do not want the 
factory kind, but want to have one made up spe- 
cially to my order. I am a crank on close and 
neat-fitting holsters, and believe that you can put 
me in touch with a man who can do this work 
just a little bit better than someone else.—J. C. 
Carrothers, Maine. 

Answer.—There have been a great many man- 
ufactured holsters put before the people during 
the past score or more of years—some good, some 
bad—mostly good, however. Capt. A. H. Hardy, 
Box 245, Hollywood, Calif., can make these up 
for you to suit your individual tastes and re- 
quirements. Captain Hardy is an old revolver 
shot, who has studied the holster subject from 
most all angles, and being, in addition, an old 
leather worker before he knew how to shoot in the 
expert class, he is well qualified to do this work. 
—Editor. Pees ae 
Caliber for 200-Yard Target Work 

I am troubled in the selection of a caliber for 
200-yard target shooting and would like to have 
your advice and suggestions. I wish a fairly light 
caliber and believe a .32-40 properly loaded will 
fill the bill, but I wouldn’t want to go to the ex- 
pense of selecting it and find out later that it isn’t 
practicable. Will use a Winchester single-shot 
action on a Neidner 26-inch barrel with a Lyman 
No. 103 and No. 17 attached; maybe a ’scope, 
too. Can I get 2% to 3%-inch groups at 200 
yards with this combination rifle weighing about 
9 pounds? Do you know anything about the 
falling block action put out by Fred Adolph of 
Genoa, N. Y.? It looks fine to me; in fact, su- 
perior to the Winchester because of its fast (?) 
lock time and set triggers. Then, too, it is a 
hammerless and case hardened. What kind of an 
outfit would it take with an ’06 to get the same 
groups? A Winchester single-shot .30-40 will do 
it with a heavy barrel and ’scope. Du Pont 
No. 17% will give very good accuracy and ve- 
locity in the .82-40, 165-grain bullet. Can you 
suggest a better load and charge?—Geo. L. Jacob- 
sen, Mo. 

Answer.—I doubt if you can get 2% to 3- 
inch groups at 200 yards from a .32-40 unless you 
use a Pope barrel and load it from the muzzle. 
Shooting fixed bullet ammunition, I doubt if 
you ever got such accuracy, no matter who made 
the barrel. I do not regard the .32-40 as any 
more accurate than the .30-30—about 5-inch 
groups at 200 yards. Possibly you might do bet- 
ter by seating the bullet ahead of the shell, up 
into the rifling. I believe a better rifle for you, 
if it is to be made, or the barrel is to be made 
by Neidner, would be the 7mm. Using a heavy 
barrel, such as you describe, with a bullet weigh- 
ing 175 grains, 4-inch groups should be had at 
200 yards, maybe finer. The only advantage of a 
single-shot would lie in the double set triggers, 
which are needed in off-land shooting. You 
ought to have a four-power ’scope also. I do not 
know about this action of Adolph’s; never have 
seen it. A short throw and a light hammer blow 
is. of course, right for offhand shooting. The 
.20-'06 will give you your 38-inch groups at 200 
yards, using Government .30-’06 ammunition of 
the kind designed for 300-meter work, standard 
Government bullets at a velocity of 2,250 feet. 
This is supposed to be the most accurate short 
range ammunition made. It is shot from a heavy 
pressure barrel, barrel or rifle called the free rifle, 
weighing something like 13 pounds, hand hold, and 
dcuble set triggers. This rifle is furnished the 
Government free rifle teams, but I doubt if you 
can buy it. Hoffman Arms Company, Ardmore, 
Okla., can make up such a rifle for you, but I do 
not know what it would cost. Johnson, who 
makes the barrels for Hoffman, knows exactly 
what you need. If I were loading cartridges for 
200-yard work, particularly in 7 mm., would use 
Du Pont No. 80 powder, 18 grains weight. The 
gun would then have no appreciable recoil and 
no jump when fired, with accuracy as good as 
anything I have ever found.-—Editor. 





Targets for Shotgun Patterns 

Would you be so kind as to advise what kind 
of targets you use to pattern your shotguns? 
Do you use the conventional 30-inch circle, and 
if so where could one purchase such targets? 
Such a target as I have in mind would be on a 
36-inch square and consist of one 30-inch, then 
a 24-inch circle and a 3-inch bullseye in the 
center. Some of the targets could be divided into 
4-inch or 3-inch squares. I think there should be 
a good demand for such targets as above described 
and there may be a place where they can be 
bought, but so far I have been unable to find it. 
The best that I have been able to get for such 
use has been building paper 36 inches wide, which 
I cut into 36-inch squares, inscribing the circle 
and bullseye on these squares. That to me is a 
tedious job and I would rather buy the targets.— 
R. Krebaum, Kan. 

Answer.—I do not know any place where you 
could buy such targets, tho I used to see them, 
heavy white paper with bull in the center and 
30-inch circle around it. I use the same sort of 
yellow paper used by cartridge companies, which 
comes in heavy rolls about 40 inches wide. I do 
not shoot at a bull, but strike the center after 
the shooting. I take a piece of flat pine, 1-inch die, 
%-inch thick, and make a hole in it, into which 
a pointed piece of metal is thrust. Another hole 
is made, into which the point of the pencil goes 
when running the circle. The circle can be made 
in a second, after striking your center. Sometimes 
other holes are placed in the stick, one for 24-inch 
circle and ‘maybe for 15 and 12. I shoot a great 
deal and expensive targets would cost me toe 
much, 

You will have to run off those squares yourself, 
I guess. I usually bisect the target when begin- 
ning to count, and sometimes run in 4-inch 
squares, if I have to make a transfer to smaller 
paper.—Editor. 


Bore for 10-Gauge Duck Gun 

I have decided to purchase a 10-gauge Ithaca 
Field Model shotgun and would greatly appreciate 
your advice on the boring. I would like to have 
my gun bored so as to get the greatest killing 
range possible, as nearly all of my shots at ducks 
are quite a ways off — about 70 or 80 yards. I 
intend to use 3s for close range and 2s and BBs 
for long range. In a query in “The American 
Rifleman” you said something about a three- 
quarter choked gun being good for long range, 
as it did not mutilate the shots as much as a 
full choked gun. Now what I want to know is, 
whether the Ithaca choke is all right for long 
range work or should I have my gun bored three- 
quarters choke, or what?—Jack Baker, Colo. 

Answer.—Well, I don’t know any better thai io 
tell you to have your gun bored the same as mine. 
If I knew any better, you see, I would have mine 
bored that way. The first barrel is bored three- 
quarter choke, and the second full choke. Both 
shoot about alike at 60 yards. You can have 
both bored three-quarter choke if you like with- 
out losing much. The full choke outshoots the 
other barrel about 5 per cent at 40 yards, but 
most of this is lost when going back to 60. The 
exact boring of those big guns doesn’t seem to 
be fixed, for the reason, I presume, that ammuni- 
tion is being changed a good deal. However the 
Ithaca boring will prove as good as you can get. 
No. 5 shot will kill ducks as far as 3s, judging 
from my own experience. Good luck to you and 
the big 3s. Don’t buy a 10-bore under a weight 
of 9 pounds.—Editor. 

Rear Sight for the Russian 

I recently purchased a 7.62 mm. Russian rifle, 
thru the N. R. A., and with the aid of an ax 
and a cold chisel have made a rather respectable 
looking rifle out of it. I am satisfied with every- 
thing about it but the rear sight, which I swore 
I wouldn’t use, and heated it with a blow torch 
to melt the solder, then knocked it off. Now 1] 
must have a rear sight for it. I wrote to D. W. 
King and he told me he didn’t make a sight for 
the Russian rifle and couldn’t make any special 
sights. Do you know of any make of sight, either 
peep or notch, that could be mounted on the 
tail block or receiver of this gun?—A. M. Tenney, 
Texas. 

Answer.—Try the Marble Arms Company, 
Gladstone, Mich., to see if they cannot fit their 
flexible rear sight to the gun. This sight is at- 
tached to the tang, but is reversed, the sight 
stem coming flush against the rise of the comb, 
and you may have to cut into the comb a bit to 
fit it, but I think it can be made to fit. Bolt will 
drive the sight back, but it will right itself in- 
stantly. This sight is made for the Ross and also 
the Model 95 Winchester. I think you can fit 
it yourself.—Editor. 
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Reboring .22 Pistol to 410-Gauge 

I have a Stevens .22-caliber, single-shot pistol, 
model 10, in which the rifling is pretty well worn. 
Could this barrel be bored out to handle the 
410-gauge shell? If so could barrel be choke 
bored, and at about what distance would it be 
effective on rabbits, squirrels, etc? To whom could 
I send the gun to have this work done? Have 
carefully gone over advertisements in Outdoor 
Life and find no such advertisements.—E. J. Davis, 
Iowa. 

Answer.—You can send that gun to the Hoffman 
Arms Company who will bore it out and chamber 
for the 410 cartridge. I think maybe the Ithaca 
Gun Company would do the work too. Ithaca Gun 
Company, Ithaca, N. Y., Hoffman Arms Com- 
pany, Ardmore, Okla. Would expect it to kill 
small game at about 40 feet. Loaded with round 
bullets you might do a little better than that.— 
Editor. 


Reloads for .25-85 and .30-30 


What is the name and address of a reliable 
firm furnishing reloading tools for .25-35 and 
30-30 rifle? Where could I get bullets for both 
rifles and what powder company would furnish 
the powder for me? The .30-30 is a Remington 
auto loading, while the .25-35 is a Savage. The 
Outdoor Life I have before me gives a reload 
for the .25-35 that sounds good to me, but haven't 
seen a thing on reload for the .30-30.—E. W. Brill, 
Wyo. 

Answer.—The old Ideal Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been purchased by the Lyman Gun 
Sight Corporation, Middlefield, Conn. They ought 
to be able to furnish the tools you want. I have 
lately purchased some loading tools from them. 
Other firms are the Modern-Bond Corporation, 
Wilmington, Del., and Belding & Mull, Philips- 
burg, Pa. 

I think that any of the big cartridge companies 
could furnish you with bullets, and so could the 
Western Tool and Copper Works, Oakland, Calif. 
Powders can be furnished by the Du Pont Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del. Tell them what 
cartridge you wish to load and they will advise 
the best powder and where you may get it. 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del., 
would also furnish you with the proper powder. 
I’d use 32 grains weight of Du Pont No. 18 
powder and the regular 170-grain bullet, or 34 
grains and the 150-grain bullet.—Editor. 





’Scope Sight Aids Poor Vision 


If you know of any firm in America that makes 
shooting glasses, will you please give me their 
address? I cannot locate any in the sportsman’s 
magazines. Due to the condition of my vision, 
the front sight on any of my rifles is just a blur; 
while I can see the target at any range, and in 
any light, just as distinctly as I could forty-five 
years ago. Of course I have no such trouble when 
using the shotgun. As a matter of fact, I do 
not know whether this condition of sight can be 
rectified by an occulist at all; but at least it is 
worth trying, and hence I take the liberty of 
troubling you.—P. Fitzmaurice, N. Y. 

Answer.—Write the King Optical Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. They make the shooting glass 
which I have myself been using for some fifteen 
years. 

You seem to have a most profound case of 
distant vision. I have the same trouble in less 
degree, but it is only the back sight that bothers 
me. Front sight is all right and the rear sight 
trouble is remedied by an aperture. 

If an aperture rear sight doesn’t correct your 
trouble (and I do not in the least believe thar 
an oculist is going to do it), then the remedy 
is a telescopic sight. I have recently been trying 
out a Belding & Mull ’scope. The power is about 
2, apparently. Things look almost normal thru this 
glass. Sight is caught instantly, quicker than with 
any peep sight that I know. In looking thru the 
glass, to the senses, you seem to be looking thru 
a very large aperture, wide field and very clear, 
with a big, black post rising from the bottom, 
tapering, and reaching to the middle of the field. I 
killed the first jack rabbit, running, that I shot at 
with this ‘scope sight, and I do not in the least 
doubt it will be fine for running game. Then it 
puts the vision back to right where it was or even 
better than it was when you were 20 years old. 
Take a spot that you can barely see, look thru the 
glass, and you will see that spot more clearly than 
the best unaided human eyes that ever existed. 
Then you can shoot if you ever could, just as well 
and better than you ever did shoot at game. I 
have used ’scope sights before, but never any- 
thing like this one. No man past 45 years old 
should be without one of these sights, if he can 
possibly afford it.—Editor. 
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A Lever-Action .22 
Is there another lever action .22-caliber rifle on 
the market besides the Model 39 Marlin? Also, 
can you tell me about the .22-caliber Walther Pre- 
cision Automatic rifle? What are they worth, 
and what do they cost?—Marvin W. Gee, Tex. 


Answer.—I do not recall any other lever ac- 
tion .22-caliber being made at this time except 
the Marlin 39. I think that is the only one. Not 
doing you much good this time, for I do not 
know anything about this precision automatic 
rifle either. Must be some rifle made in Europe 
that I have had no chance of seeing.—Editor. 


Reloading to Get Reduced Loads 

I have a Marlin .82-20 rifle; also a Winchester 
.30-30. I have picked up an Ideal reloading tool 
ior the .32-20, which appears to be in perfect 
condition. Have never done any reloading but 
am going to give it a trial for the fun of it, 
as well as the more shooting it will afford. What 
is the cheapest dependable powder measure and 
scale, and where can they be secured? I expect 
to mold bullets. What are suitable powders? 
What advantage would I have in joining the 
N. R. A.? Where can new Ideal tools and parts 
be secured? After getting some practice with 
the .32-20 I expect to load reduced .30-30.—Cled 
E. Wallace, Tex. 


Answer. — Write to the Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation, Middlefield, Conn., about loading 
tools. This firm has recently bought out the Ideal 
Manufacturing Company of New Haven, Conn. I 
ordered some parts of tools from the Lyman 
Company and got them by return mail. The 
powder for the .82-20 would be No. 80 Du Pont, 
best of my knowledge, tho the factories might use 
some other powder. I’d think about 10 grains 
weight. The .30-30 might be loaded with any 
one of a number of powders. Du Pont No. 18 
is good, about 29 grains weight. 

No trouble about loading reduced charges in 
the .380-30. Use same powder as in the .32-20 
and about the same amount.—Editor. 


The Springfield Sporter 

Desiring some information in regard to some 
certain arms and ammunition, I am writing you 
for the information as I believe you are one of 
the best informed on arms and ammunition in the 
country. In buying a rifle for both hunting big 
game and target work, isn’t the Springfield .30-’06 
about the best for that cartridge? Some say buy 
the Winchester bolt action; others say the Rem- 
ington, and so on. I haven’t the money to experi- 
ment with, nor can I afford but one rifle. I am 
a member of the N. R. A. and can buy thru them 
(that is, the Springfield and ammunition). They 
list a U. S. caliber .80, 1903 Special target, and 
the national match rifle especially selected. In 
what way is this rifle better than the special tar- 
get? Then there is the N. R. A. sporter. Which 
of the three styles do you believe would suit best 
in my case? Or do you believe that some other 
rifle would be preferable for hunting and target 
work? It must be in the .30-'06 cartridge.— 
John A. Smith, Ore. 


Answer.—I believe that no better rifle is to be 
had than the Springfield sporter, tho nobody would 
make a mistake in buying either the Remington 
30 or the Winchester 54. These are all fine rifles 
and all cost about the same amount of money. 
You will understand that these are Springfield 
issue rifles, as turned over to the troops. One of 
these rifles may be as good as the best possible 
to obtain, but you take a little more chance in 
getting one that might be bored just a trifle 
small or a trifle large. In order to be sure of 
getting a rifle that is bored to a precise standard, 
you can get a rifle that is star gauged. Now, if 
you want to go further you can get the rifle that 
is both star gauged and specially selected for 
match shooting. This special selection means 
that after the rifle is star gauged it is taken out 
and shot. All rifles which then fail to make the 
required closeness of groups are rejected, no mat- 
ter if they do pass the star gauge test. With star 
gauging and special selection you know that noth- 
ing can be wrong with your rifle, and that it is 
good enough to go into the hands of expert shots 
for thousand-yard work. All this applies to regu- 
lar issue rifles with military stocks. Then you 
can purchase the sporter, which has a trifle larger 
barrel, no sight base, a trifle lighter weight, and 
is said to be the finest shooting rifle turned out 
by the Government in 24-inch barrel. This rifle is 
mounted with Lyman 48 sight, which would cost 
you about $10 extra when placed on commercial 
rifles. No better rifle is obtainable at any price. 
No need to attempt to get away from the .30-’06 
cartridge. It is the very best combined hunting 
and target cartridge in the world today—FEditor. 
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Reloading Tools for 7.62 Russian 
In your May issue (A. & A. Queries,) Wm. 
R. Colbert, asks about the 7.62 Russian rifle, 
and reloading tools. Belding & Mull can furnish 
reloading tools—P. N. Ramstadt, Minn. 
Answer.—I note from your letter that Belding 
& Mull are making loading tools for the 7.62 
mm. Russian. Thank you.—Editor. 


Short Range Loads for the .300 

I have been a reader of Outdoor Life for some 
time and occasionally see queries and answers re- 
garding short range loads for various high-power 
rifles. I am in.need of such a load for the .200 
Savage, and as I have never seen anything of the 
sort in your columns wish to know if anyone has 
thus far contrived such.—J. G. Limbird, Calif. 

Answer.—None of these high-power guns are 
at all difficult to load with reduced charges, but 
to the best of my knowledge you cannot get the 
reduced loads in factory ammunition. Send to 
the Ideal Manufacturing Company, Middlefield, 
Conn., and get their new Ideal Handbook. This 
has been revised by Colonel Whelen, and in it you 
will find reduced charges given for nearly all 
prominent rifles. After that you will need a re- 
loading tool and a powder measure. Then get 
Du Pont No. 80 powder and set the scale for this 
Savage at 15 grains weight. Use the regular 
150-grain jacketed bullet. The loading is simple. 
Decap and prime your shells, resize the muzzle 
of the cases, throw a charge of powder into the 
shell and seat the bullet. It is far simpler to re- 
load rifle shells than it is shotgun ammunition. 
The 15-grain charge will give you something like 
1,400 feet of velocity, which is ample for small- 
game shooting. Charge can be increased to 18 
grains if desired.—Editor. 


Sights for the Krag 

I have a Krag rifle that I know from the first 
day it was issued to the Army, when it was the 
Army arm. My uncle gave it to me, as he was 
in the service at that time. I do not suppose it 
has ever been fired more than 200 times and is as 
good inside and out as the day it was made. I 
have just recently made a sporting stock and want 
a good sight to put on in place of the present bat- 
tle sight, as it is sighted for 200 yards now. 
Want to sight in so I can use it point blank up to 
100 yards without raising the sight. Intend using 
it for fox and woodchuck, which are plentiful 
here. I want to load my own ammunition to get 
just about as much power as a .25-20 or .32-20, 
and would like your help on powder charge and 
bullet weight. I am buying an Ideal reloading 
tool No. 1—C. A. Francis, Va. 

Answer.—The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
makes a receiver sight for the Krag. Marble 
makes receiver sight also, as well as their special 
base flexible sight which is driven back by the 
bolt when the gun is opened. King makes a 
good sight for the Springfield, but I am not cer- 
tain it can be fitted to the Krag. Get Du Pont 
No. 30 powder and use about 15 grains weight. 
You will then get the velocity of the- ordinary 
.25-20 and of course more power; the cartridge 
will kill your small game or anything else that 
you are liable to run across. You are lucky to get 
that Krag rifle, most of these guns being badly 
second-hand.—Editor. 
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New Long-Range Shot Shells 

The Remington Arms Company announces the 
advent of two new loads, known as Nitro Express 
and Arrow Express, both designed for very long 
range work. 

The new loads come in 12, 16 and 20-gauges in 
Nitro Express and in 12-gauge only for the Ar- 
row Express. The Remingtons claim that these 
are the highest velocity loads obtainable at this 
time. They are charged with Oval powder, and 
the kind of powder, its equivalent in bulk pow- 
ders, and the amount and size of the shot, are 
marked on the box. These loads are intended to 
displace the old line of Remington Heavy Game 
Loads. 

Here are the loads for the Nitro Express: 

12-gauge—2, 4, 5, 6, soft shot. 

12-gauge—2, 4, 5, 6, 7, chilled. 

16-gauge—4, 5, 6, soft shot. 

16-gauge—4, 5, 6, 7, 714, chilled. 

20-gauge—6, 7, 714, 8, soft shot. 

20-gauge—4, 5, 6, 7, 7%, chilled. 

Arrow Express is made in Arrow cases, in shot 
sizes from 2 to 7, except No. 3. The 410-gauge 
is also loaded with Oval powder, and comes 19 
shot sizes from 4 to 9, except 7 and 8. 
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The 


MIXED BAG 


Conference on Use of Sink Boxes 


A conference of sportsmen, game offi- 
cials and conservationists, called by Dr. E. 
W. Nelson, chief of the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was held at the offices 
of the bureau in Washington recently to 
discuss the use of sink boxes or batteries, 
mat-blinds, and other devices employed in 
hunting migratory wildfowl in the waters 
of Maryland, North Carolina and Virginia. 

It was desired to obtain information that 
might be of value in connection with the 
administration of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act and the preparation of any nec- 
essary regulations under it, in view of the 
belief of many sportsmen that there is a 
necessity for better regulation in the use 
of devices in duck shooting in some parts 
of the Atlantic Coast states. The situation 
was thoroly discussed, and many valuable 
facts bearing on the matter were brought 
out for the use of the bureau. 

The question of what will be done in ref- 
erence to regulating sink boxes, batteries 
and other floating devices will probably be 
taken up with the Advisory Board, Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act, at its annual meet- 
ing to be held at Washington early in De- 
cember. 


Game in Western Alberta 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This is intended 
for those fellows who haven’t the time nor 
money to take an extended hunting trip in 
Alaska. 

Horburg, Alberta, affords excellent hunt- 
ing for both large and small game, and yet 
is not beyond the possibility of almost 
anyone. It is located on a branch line 
running from Red Deer to Nordegg. There 
is an abundance of bears and other game, 


































Mr. Sharp with a bear and moose killed on his 
trip. Note immense size and symmetrical spread 
of horns of moose in lower picture, and the dense 
thicket in which it fell 








BITE The Real Pipe 


NOHE: 
STING You've Always Wanted 


The Famous Maier Pipe 


with the patented 16-inch spiral smoke 
passage, and aluminum lined stem— 
positively cools the smoke, traps the 



















THE juices, keeps smoke passage free, 

SWEET- prevents strong smelling pipes, 
and doesn’t BITE— BURN— 

EST PIPE STING your tongue. 

in the WORLD ™ What more can be 

nay in a \ asked of a perfect 

op ae = YS smoking pipe ? 


For personal use or 
a practical gift, you 
can’t equal the MAIER 
PIPE. Now don’t delay, 
but treat yourself or 
friends toa real pipe. Send 
order now. Genuine briars 
in three shapes—straightegg, 3 
curved egg, and flat-bottom $ 
poker. Guaranteed as represented Postpaid 
or money back. U.S.A. 


Booklet on Request 


MAIER PIPE COMPANY, Inc. 
100 Calvert Street Charlestown, Md. 
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—Stor vot Life. In all, 106 cheo- 
test ons, Lt BK. 
"Send No Mone 


Write for your copy today. 
> wr tman oO: 


1.98, a. plus y ath 
ned Ifa satisfactory. 


KLIN ASSOCIATIC 
Dept. $700 186 No. LaSalle St., 











Hunting Season Specials 






.25-Caliber 

Mauser Automatic 

specia°10™ 

.25 Mauser Automatic, 10 shots__________- $10.50 

.32 Mauser Automatic, 9 shots____- 12.00 

.25 Ortgies Automatic, 7shots___.___..__- 8.50 

ee GI ORIN rier nntinintinanne 10.00 
AMMUNITION SPECIALS 

.30 Luger, per hundred__________ $3.00 

9mm. Luger, per hundred__________-_- . 4.00 

.25 or .82 Automatic, per hundred-_--_-.-.---- 2.50 


RIFLE SPECIALS 

.22 Winchester, Model 52, new condition__$28.50 
.30-30 Winchester Carbine, new condition. 20.00 
.22 High-Power Savage, new condition... 22.50 
.351 and .405 Winchester Automatics, new 

IN ce ich ten siti in 0 thn awa 30.00 
.32-20 and .25-20 Winchester, good condi- 

RE ae 15.00 
.35 Remington Automatic, good ‘condition - 25.00 
.250-3000 and .300 Savage, Model 1899, G. 

Grade, new condition _- 32.50 
.25-35, .30-30, .32 Special ‘and .32-40 Win- 

chester, 24-inch barrel, good condition_. 19.00 
.38-40 and .44-40 Winchester, 24-inch bar- 

rel, good condition -___- 14.00 
Model 1895 Winchester, .405-cal., 

CSS ee ee ee 
Send $2 -_ every rifle order and we will ship C. O. D. 

for the balance, subject to your examination. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 Denver,Colorado 














Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 
One of Our Biggest Sellers. Only $1 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colo. 








1127 17th Street 








E. H. STEUCK 
ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


That’s Fit for Fishing 
NO CATALOGS 














PICTURES OF 
THE GREAT WEST 


lo-Aoy is the time 
to select 
















ad Poet St. Dawes, Colo. 


These pictures are from our process of Facsimile | 
done in oil (not destructible), size 11x14. 
in beauty and brilliancy. Price, $2.00. 


Send 5c postage for Catalogue 


" satesinns 
They rival the originals 
Plain in colors, $1.00. 



























BEST FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Tr dous demand for furs at Taylor 
Mammoth Sales. Highest cash prices. 
Ship now! Send for Taylor Free Book of 
Traps, also market reports, shipping tags. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


725 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Letus tan your hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned with 
hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or other hides 
tanned with fur on, finished soft and odorless, made 
into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, gloves for men 
and women, 


Taxidermy and Head Mounting 
All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
PELTS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., 
made into garments of latest style. 

FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE 
CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK, gives prices and 
full information. Write today. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
672 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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M.LYON &CO,, 253Delaware St:, Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me FRE your trapping literature and tell me 
how to get FREE membership in the ‘Lyon League of Trap- 
rs. 


R.F_D. .. Box No, .. = ea 
SHAFTS SCR SSSA Re Sw ee 
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FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book. 
$1.25 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL HEAD 


Mule deer with spread of almost 40 inches, horns remarkably heavy and with a great many points. 


The taxidermy also is excellent. 


(Owned and .photographed by Dr. H. M. Beck, Pennsylvania.) 








and rarely a hunter goes out without his 
trophies. 

I had the pleasure of being guided by C. 
Sands of Horburg. He is a noted guide 
thruout western Alberta, and the _ best 
hunter and woodsman it has been my pleas- 
ure to meet. 

My hunt was a splendid one and very 
successful. However, I was handicapped 
for time and did not go out for caribou, 
sheep or grizzly. 

If planning a hunt in the north woods, I 
feel sure that the game to be found in the 
vicinity of Horburg cannot be excelled, 
and that anyone going there may be cer- 
tain of a very successful hunt. 

Colo. H. A. Swarr. 


Muskrat Table Delicacy 


Muskrat, lord of the marsh and swamp 
and small sluggish stream, is good food, ac- 
cording to Dr. Charles E. Johnson, New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 
University, who has published a bulletin 


on the study of muskrats in New York . 


state. Fried muskrat, roast muskrat and 
stewed muskrat are some of the styles in 
which the flesh of these animals has been 
prepared for the table. Some day muskrat 
en casserole will be served at a fashionable 
function and will become a popular item 
on the menus of our leading restaurants 
and hotels thereafter. It is recommended, 
however, that in preparing this food the 
meat be soaked over night in salt water to 
destroy the gamey flavor. 

Fried muskrat is prepared by letting the 
meat lie in salt water for an hour; then it 
should be dried and dipped in a batter of 
flour and meal, and fried in lard. 

The same preliminary preparations in 
the case of roast muskrat. It should be 
roasted in a pan containing water, salt, pep- 
per, butter, and a little onion. Flour should 
be sprinkled over and it should be basted 
until thoroly done. 

To prepare muskrat 


stew the meat 


should be allowed to lie in salt water fo. 
an hour, washed, placed in a saucepan and 
seasoned with butter, salt and pepper. It 
should simmer slowly and when nearly don: 
should be sprinkled with chopped parsley 
and onion. When entirely done, thicken 
with a gravy of flour and water as fo! 
stewed chicken. 

The early colonists fried about every- 
thing they found in America as a source oi! 
food. The muskrat was recommended to 
the colonists by the Indians and it is re- 
corded that even today muskrats are used 
in some sections as food. Philadelphia is 
said to be one of the leading markets fo: 
muskrat carcasses on special occasions 
Muskrat banquets are sometimes served at 
gun club functions—New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry (Syracuse University). 





Sulphur, Salt and Ticks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading Pau! 
Chandler’s suggestion in the July Outdoo! 
Life, relative to sulphur killing ticks, am 
inclined to think there is something in it. 

In the winter of 1864-5 we were living 11 
southern Oregon, and being new to th 
country, were much surprised as well as 
worried to find our horses covered with 
ticks. Upon telling older settlers about 1 
we were advised to put the horses up and 
give them salt and sulphur frequently 
This advice we followed, and were grati- 
fied to find them rapidly freed from th: 
disgusting pests. My younger brother and 
I used to take special delight at watering 
time to see the ticks let loose and slide of! 
into the creek. 

Now how much of the results were du‘ 
to the sulphur, and how much to keeping 
the horses in the dry and away from a new 
supply of ticks, I am unable to say. I am 
still inclined to think the sulphur had 2 
large share in the,results. It can do no 
harm, and is not expensive. 

Wash. ALLEN BoNEBRAKE. 
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Fatal Encounter With Huge Bear 
Note-—We are indebted to our good friend, 
pt. J. P. Hubrick, of McCarthy, Alaska, for 
e following vivid description of a fatal encount- 
with a hugh Alaskan bear, in which James Orr 
| the bear were killed and C. E. Bryan lived to 
| the story. Captain Hubrick is personally ac- 
vuainted with Mr. Bryan, who is well and favor- 
y known around Katella, Cordova and other 

\laskan coast points, and vouches for his integ- 
y in every detail.—Editor. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Jim Orr and I 
vere camped in a cabin on Big Creek and 
id been killing a few bears for trap bait 
for the winter, cooking and salting the meat 
ind then storing it for future use. It being 
. late fall and the weather mild for that 
time of year, Jim suggested that we take 
little grub and a tarpaulin and make a 
rip after more bears, saying that he did 

it think we had enough bait for the win- 
ter. 

We left the cabin on November 8, 1925, 
for the bear country, along which we ex- 
pected to trap during the winter months. 
Qn the following day we separated and 
Jim ran into the largest bear he had ever 
seen; fired several shots at him, but the 
bear got into the brush and Jim had to give 
him up for the day. On the morning of the 
10th we started out to get him. Jim chased 
the bear out of the brush and I fired three 
shots at short range and knocked him 
down twice, but each time he got up and 
evidently tried to locate his enemy, by 
looking around, rearing up to take a look 
over the country, and finally made for 
cover. 

Then Jim decided to go in after him, 
and asked me to go above the brush line, 
<0 that in case he started to climb I would 
have a fair chance in the open. I went up 
a long ravine and when I reached the top 
of the ridge Jim fired three. shots in rapid 
succession, knocking the bear down at 
every shot, and at each place he left a 
pool of blood, but he got into the alders. 
Jim watched him for more than a half 
hour, and of course the bear had his eye on 
my partner all this time, too. Jim had 
worked up to within 25 or 30 feet of the 
bear when I came over the ridge. I could 
the bear about 100 yards below .me 
ind asked Jim if I should shoot him again, 
but he replied that he had him and for me 
to come on down. 

It was getting late in the day and I 
scrambled thru the brush as fast as I 
could go, and got within about 20 feet of 
the bear, when I noticed that he was very 
inuch alive and asked Jim again if I should 
shoot him; but his reply was “No, no! I’ve 
got him and he is the daddy of them all.” 
Just at that moment the bear made a 
spring for him and Jim fired square into 
his breast, but this did not stop the animal 
ind he called to me to shoot. 

When I reached a position where I could 
see, and get a shot at him, they were both 
standing up, the bear having Jim by the 
top of his head and his arms around him, 
lis upper tusks thru the skull and the low- 
er ones thru the side of the face. I fired for 
the backbone of the bear but only shot 
him thru the lungs. At this he let go of 
Jim, but struck him with his right paw, 
sending him 12 feet away against a large 
ilder. This broke both hips. I rushed to 
him and asked how badly he was hurt. He 
told me to never mind him, but to take his 
gun and finish the bear, otherwise he would 
be right back at us, and in stepping tu the 
bank I saw the bear ready for another 
charge. However, I got a good shot into 
his neck and downed him for keeps this 
time, 

When I reached Jim again he fully real- 
ized that he was done. for and had but a 
very short, time to live. He asked me to 
look after his affairs, told me where I could 
find a letter from his sister, and where to 
find other papers; 
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— PRICE LIST 
What Trappers Say Ship Early! Get ben benefit of high market prices and CATALOG 
Seep Says at n’sopening Biggs at K.C. 5 

**Shipped lots of furs but | pays highes it prices. ‘Soon commissions deducted. Ship of TRAPPERS 
guave pt the = pices | one fur or 1 Your cash comes back by return mail. SU PPLIES— 
Payne Ca oka” 45 Years square — with trappers. Weknow fur With fale 

“Received check and mest values and grade liberally. Trappers themselves say FREE 7 Tag: 
say Biggs is and | Biggs highest and paysmest. | their letters! Laws. 
ot fomoany, “43 Sin | Furs Held Separate =. ment mat andy A pola furs ,-- Send posteard or clip this 
Polk Co., Iowa. separate a ou have had time to receive write name and ad- 
wnat gree =~ Rif “Deze Bulidion 
as ofier or e tures 

Eon | Ew. BIGGS Sco. cico.84ee gulcin 
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W. W. 
WEAVER 
Custom Fur 


Tanner 
READING, MICH. 


LADIES’ FINE 
FUR COATS 
We tan your furs, all kinds, in our 
own tannery. Manufacture coats, 
robes, chokers, in our own factory. 

Rugs, large game, deer heads. 


From the worthless looking green skin 
to the finished product. 

















also requested that IfHIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR RAW FURS 











MINK 


Will pay from $10 to $20 for large, prime, choice, 
dark skins, depending on section where caught. 


COYOTES — RATS — BADGER 


Furs InDeman 


The World’s Fur Trade is in need of 
American Furs. Prices are high. You can 
o n what we say. You can make 


d 
nts iggest and most profitable fur 


s the 


pn ta e have ever experienced, if you 





House of Funsten 
First Served Fur Shippers in 1881 





COON — LYNX CATS 
in big demand. Whenever you have a shipment ready | 
don’t wait to write for my price list, but send them 
along and say HOLD SEPARATE. I pay charges both 
ways if my offer is not satisfactory. There are 


27 YEARS 
of honorable treatment with fur shippers thruout the 
United States, Canada and Alaska behind that offer, 
and you can’t E 
JAMES P. ELLIS —- RAW FURS 
30-32 Mill Street Middletown, N. Y. 
Established 1899—Reliable Quotations Sent Free 





IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


t to save big money 





oe DOT. 
Sold in Doz. Lots 


ny, Add Postage. 
eight 7 Ibs. 


HILL BROS. 
320Hill Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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AND HIDES TANNED 
FUR ona. Losey eg URED 
O COATS, ROBES, 
RUGS, LADIES: F FINE FURS. ETC. 
Repairing, Remodeling, Relining. 


WESTERCAMP FUR & TANNING CO. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Reliable Furriers, Tanners and Taxidermists 


. shippi 
Ste, sent on request F REET! 





Furs Are High 


We must have all the furs you catch, at 
once, don’t delay, to supply the heavy de- 
mands of the world’s biggest buyers who 
attend our fur sales. Fur shippers are 
assured of the ieee possible market 
prices. Ready cash is waiting. It pays to 
deal with the cld house of Funsten. 


Don't Wait—Ship Now 


Send for FUNSTEN FREE CATALOG OF 
TRAPPING SUPPLIES. It is a dependable 
guide for you tofollow. Everything needed 
to equip you at lowest cost. Complete 
market reports, price lists and shipping 
tags, all sent free to trappers. WRI 


FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 
640 Funsten Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 














URS 


and Made into Beautiful Garments 
GEND us your Raw Furs and have 
them .custom made into latest 
styles for Mother, Wife, Sister or 
Sweetheart, You get more gatisfac- 
tion, pride and better furs. Backed 













workmanship, 


FREE CATALOG shows 23 new styles, texideruy 
£3, 


and suggestions for men’s coats, robes, 
gloves, etc. Write today for your copy. 


H-Willard,Son & Company 


Dept 28 MARSHALLTOWN. IOWA, 


by 62 years of reliability and best " 








Furs 
Big Money 


Indian and - trappers. — 
big fits--Free Miustrated F 
tells how--Game Laws, For 
Price List, Tags ALL FREE- -Write 
E. A. STEPHENS & co. 
88 Step d Denver, Colo 






















To latréduce 
& Use HYDRO 
Insured TIRES 


Hydro Agents make money selling 
the only Tires in the World Jnsured 
for One Year against all road 
) hazards regardless of mileage 
| HYDRO TIRES sell fast because 
they have nocompetition in price; 
|| norival in quality; no imitation in 
appearance and no equal in the 
Insured Protection to the user 
Insurance Policy with every tire. 
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“The Most Beautiful Tire in America 


are made by the only tire factory in 
America selling its own product 
through authorized Salesmen-Agents. 
We offer opportunity of lifetime to 
establish profitable tire busi- 
ness of yourown. No cuptial 

Sales kit and adver- 


required. 
E a 


tising helps furnished. 
sive territory granted. 
today for catalog and co 
information about the f 
Plan. 


mpiste 
ydro 
Agency 








HyprRo- feats TiRE CorP. 
Address Dept.44 POTTSTOWN, PA. 


“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”’— 





World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 
Bes illustrated; $4.00 delivered; circular free. 
( U A ri JOR LIFE, _Denver, Cc olo, 


SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$2.25 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado 





A STATEMENT 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 

etc., Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 

1912, of OUTDOOR LIFE, published monthly at 

Denver, Colorado, for Geeber” 1, 1926. 

STATE OF COLORADO, i 
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take care cf his effects and see that his sis- 
ter got his property. He talked for 45 min- 
utes, then became delirious and in 15 min- 
utes more he was dead. ; 

Night was coming on; I had wasted all 
our matches trying to start a fire in a cold, 
sleety rain, which froze as fast as it fell, so 
I wrapped him up in the tarpaulin and 
brushed out a little runway, in order that I 
might walk back and forth to keep warm, 
and this was the most miserable night I 
have ever spent or ever want to. 

When it got light enough in the morning 
so that I could see to travel, I started out 
for camp, 11 miles distant. Upon reaching 
the cabin I had a little lunch and continued 
on to Lower Supply Camp, below the 
rapids on King Salmon River, where I 
met a Japanese trapper, and sent him on 8 
miles to John Struck’s, another trapper, 
while I had a little sleep. When these men 
arrived I told them-I needed their help in 
burying Jim, also as witnesses, so I could 
prove that I had not done away with the 


man. We buried him on the 14th, then had 
to go 75 miles to Pilot Station on Bristol 


Bay and report the tragedy to the commis- 
sioner. 

I had helped Jim measure a skin of one 
he killed the year before, which scaled 12 
feet 4 inches, but this was a much larger 
bear. After burying Jim, I offered the two 
men $25 each if they would skin out the 
pelt and pack it to my camp, but they just 
laughed at me, saying that it would take a 
good horse to pack the skin, and they did 
not believe the three of us would be able 
to carry it. 

In this battle Jim Orr Was using a .30-30 
Winchester and I had a 30-40. Upon exam- 
ining the bear we found eight bullet holes 
and only one had passed thru the body. His 
left paw was nearly shot off and three shots 
were in the lung cavity. It seems impossi- 
ble that an animal could stand such pun- 
ishment, but these big fellows are hard to 





down. C. E. Bryan. 
Alaska. 
Lies by An Old Liar 
Editor Outdoor Life:—A friend says, 


“Why do you use such a title as that?” 
That’s easy. Every time I tell these stories 
some tenderfoot who has not hunted for 
sixty years looks at me as much as to say, 
“I’m something of a liar myself.” 

Why should a man lie? He could not 
conceive such happenings. We old-timers 
squandered our heritage with prodigality, 
because it looked impossible to wipe out 
the enormous quantity of game. Where 
has it gone? An old halfbreed buffalo hunt- 
er told me of being held up for two days 
near Belly River while a stream of buffalo 
half a mile wide went by on a gallop. 
Where are those millions now? Who would 
have believed a few years would extermi- 
nate them? 

Where are the geese that were like snow 
on a marsh 20 miles square in 1875? The 
geese that covered an island in Hudson’s 
Bay, sitting side by side? Where are the 
geese that they used to ride after in Oregon 
and shoot by hundreds and feed to the 
hogs, because they were destroying the 
crops? They hurt no crops now. 

At the mouth of the Red River, where it 
empties into Lake Winnipeg, there is a 
marsh 80 by 40 miles, and I have seen ducks 
rise out of it with a noise like thunder 
and seen them make a cloud over the sun. 
Where are those millions now? Can we re- 
store them yet? A man told me recently he 
had seen them like that in Alaska, so with 

sare they may be saved. 

Coming from Seattle to Port Townsend 
three years ago I saw a bay with literally 
acres of canvasbacks; did not know there 
were that many in the whole United States. 
Where did those thousands come from? 
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Where did they go? Fifty years ago one 
would see great flocks of sandhill cranes 
in Manitoba, and old Jock, my halfbreeq 
friend, and I crawled to a pond with 
200 of them in it. We wondered hoy 
were going to carry home all we shed o pes 
but with four barrels we picked up just ‘wo, 

In 1898 we were living in Meeker, Colo, 
Riding one day to the head of a canyon to 
get a buck, where I had always been able 


be 


‘to find some, none were to be seen. Wait- 


ing patiently, I saw a pair of horns and 
soon had my deer. At the crack of the gun 
it looked as if the whole canyon was alive 
with them. They commenced to climb that 
slope in bunches of twenty-five. Three hun- 
dred or more had passed me within 10 feet 
as I hid in some brush. 

For an hour they came in a steady 
stream; often I could have touched them 
with my rifle. What I would have given 
for my camera! Those herds came down 
every fall to the Grand, White and Green 
rivers, and were estimated at from 300.000 
to 400,000; yet a friend wrote me that if 
you saw twenty-five in a bunch now it was 
a big herd. It seems impossible to credit 
it, yet I knew one man to kill fifteen in 
ten minutes and take the hams, strips down 
the back and the tenderloins, leaving the 
rest to waste. Twenty-seven years to clean 
out those vast herds. Think of it! Was it 
criminal? 

Think of the herds of antelope fifty years 
ago, thousands upon thousands. Where are 
they today? Why have we waited till they 
were gone to save (?) them? The most 
extraordinary sight of my sixty years hunt- 
jng was a great, whisp of snipe, Scolopaz wil- 
sont. A whisp usually consisted of three 
to five birds, so imagine my surprise on 
going for water, to see half a mile of them 
along the edge of a swamp, with thousands 
running around: like blackbirds. Never 
before or since have I seen such a sight, or 
met any one who has. Where did they 
come from? Where did they go? 

Where are the millions of wild pigeons 
that blackened the sky? Let us learn by 
our reckless folly and all work to save the 
game and in some measure restore it before 
it is all gone. 

Many condemn us, but it should be re- 
membered that most of the frontier set- 
tlers were dependent on the game for a 
living. Many families lived for years on 
wild game, and many sold game to buy 
clothes and food 


Wash. JAMES T. FULLERTON. 





Tragedies Among Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life :—The enclosed clip- 
ping describes some deer tragedies in the 
Pennsylvania mountains, which I thought 
might be of interest. 

Bears and wildcats are also to be found 
in the timbered regions of the eastern high- 
lands, even to points within 100 miles of 
New York City. 

THE CLIPPING 

Mute evidence of four tragedies of the wilds 
was the finding of the dead bodies of two buck 
a doe and a freak-horned deer, in the woods of t! 
Ligonier Valley and in Chestnut Ridge recent! 
es finds were reported to Game Warden Willia 

Wright of Trauger. 

“In one case the carcass of a yellow dog whi 
had attacked and killed the deer, was found by t 
side of its victim, held by a chain attached to ! 
collar, the other end of which had been caugh 
under the buck when he fell. 

In two cases, bucks were found with broke 
noses, as the result of running at high speed in 
fences. One buck was found alongside a fence a 
the Rolling Rock farm. The venison was given to 
the Latrobe hospital. A freak-horned deer wi'! 
three points, jumped out of the Menoher Highwa 
and rammed its head against a fence. The ani- 
mal’s neck was broken. The carcass was given ' 
the Ligonier Orphanage. 

A doe’s love for apples was the indirect cause 
of her death. A dead doe with its foot caught be- 
tween the prongs of an apple tree near the gairé 
preserve at Rector was found. The animal was 


buried. 
Md. S. G. Witmer. 
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How Did It Survive? 


itor Outdoor Life:—Am_ enclosing 
o of a wild “tame” coyote that had 
gotten away from his owner last winter 
and survived for two months, until my 
brother caught him one night with my 
dogs. There was an article in a fairly re- 
cent issue of Outdoor Life as to how 
eovotes that had been injured survive their 
injuries and regained their health. This 


ph 





The coyote that escaped with a 7-foot chain 


one was uninjured, but you can easily see 
that chain around the limb and hanging 
down. It was a heavy chain about 7 feet 
long. The coyote when caught was in good 
flesh. There were no carcasses in the coun- 
try and with that chain, he could catch no 
rabbits—yet, he lived. How? Burtons, 
from whom he escaped, thought he came 
back at night and took their chickens. 
\fter his escape he was seen but once ex- 
cent for the night of his death. The chain 
marks showing his travelings were found 
within a radius of 3 to 5 miles. 
Nebr. Bup Crawrorpb. 


South Dakota Duck Passes 
(Concluded from Page 429) 
hunting trip is no place to do it. It is safer 
ud usually cheaper to get drunk back 
ne where you know the cops, according 
expert testimony of those who have 
d both systems. 
\fter I got some shells with a load to my 
ng, I stepped out on the sandbar with 
re assurance. 
One morning I was sitting there in the 
rm sun about 11 o’clock, for I liked the 
ce, tho it was the wrong time of day to 
ect ducks. A big flock of cormorants 
s on the lakes, to the great distress of 
fish, and as they were protected by the 
leral law, these malefactors flew over 
_sandbar repeatedly and safely. 
‘rom down the lake came a flock of a 
zen redheads and neared the bar. Two 
ls converged as I raised to hand it to 
m. They were to the west of me, and I 
| the two birds and figured I would get 
least one. Both birds pitched forward 
' of the bunch. 
{ watched them drop without even try- 
¢ the left barrel. One struck on the sand- 
r and one in the water, and I got both 
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When one drops a duck he likes to see 
e splash, and this is lacking if the pass is 


wide and the birds fall on land. Some of 
the duck passes I shot on, especially one of 
the Bitter Lake passes, were fully a half 
mile from water to water, and one wonders 
at the birds going over low enough to be 
reached from land. 

If a flock of redheads or bluebills leaves 
a lake in our country, to go over to an- 
other lake a quarter of a mile away, they 
climb out and go across country half a 
mile high. 

Perhaps this is because they are educated 
by the time they reach us and are “new” 
ducks when they go over low on the South 
Dakota passes. 


First Ascent of the Grand Teton 
(Concluded from Page 443) 


summit by a man who made the ascent 
in 1924. 

There is no whit of evidence that Messrs. 
Stevenson and Langford climbed the Grand 
Teton except Langford’s uncorroborated 
statement that they did so. I have been 
unable to find a word, either official or un- 
official, from James Stevenson concerning 
this alleged ascent. Langford’s statement, 
alone and -absolutely unsupported, is the 
only evidence that has ever been offered 
by these two men in support of their claim. 
Mr. Langford’s contention rests on a basis 
almost identical with that of Dr. Cook in 
the latter’s claim that he climbed Mount 
McKinley. The two cases are almost paral- 
lel,the only difference being that Dr.Cook’s 
case is the stronger of the two. We all 
know what the world thinks of Dr. Cook’s 
claim that he climbed Mount McKinley. 
It was his own story of that ascent that 
contained the seeds of his destruction ; just 
as Mr. Langford’s narrative will prove to 
be his undoing. 

The first ascent of the Grand Teton was 
made August 11, 1898, by William O. Owen, 
then Auditor of Wyoming; Bishop Frank 
S. Spalding, then of Erie, Pa., and later of 
Salt Lake City; Frank L. Petersen and 
John Shive, of Jackson Hole. [The story 
of the Owen ascent was published in Out- 
door Life shortly after it was made—Edi- 
tor.] Mr. Owen was the head of that expe- 
dition, and he made another ascent of the 
peak on August 23, 1924—just one day aft- 
er his sixty-fifth birthday. 

There is no personal element nor feeling 
of favoritism in this communication, but 
Outdoor Life has many thousands of read- 
ers in the United States, and any statement 
emanating from it must of necessity carry 
great weight. : 

In the interest of fair play, therefore, 
and as a matter of simple justice to the 
1898 party, I most respectfully ask that 
you give this letter space in your columns. 

Frep Lovesoy, 
Mayor of Jackson. 








Wyo. 





Getting Ready for That Big-Game 
Hunt 


(Concluded from Page 444) 


of cartridges upon the hunt itself. Some of 
the best opportunities occur in the dim, 
hazy light of early morning or late even- 
ing. Again, the only chance you have at a 
really good trophy may come just as you 
have finished a mile-long, 4,000-foot climb 
at top speed. This indicates that consider- 
able practice be done in similar light, and 
when the heart is racing from physical 
exertion. 

The hunter who takes the trouble to thus 
get into condition before going into the 
big-game country is sure to be rewarded by 
a more pleasant vacation, lessened danger 
of overtaxing his heart, and a consciousness 
that his trophy was fairly won by his own 
efforts, rather than by those of his guide 
alone. 
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ROTECTION from the winds and ex- 

posure to the sun is what is necessary 
in your winter pens. There should be some 
overhead sections so that a part of the out- 
door pen will be dry during long rains; 
wide boards set sloping here and there. 
Also have some sticks, stalks, or roots down 
so that the upland birds can keep their feet 
dry; pine needles, leaves or straw make 
for dryness, as will chaff. Have a pile of 
very fine gravel or coarse, sharp sand avail- 
able at all times for both upland birds 
and your wild waterfowl. Always get this 
in before the hard frosts. A pile of char- 
coal is appreciated by nearly all kinds of 
birds. I have seen a pair of my wild Can- 
ada geese bring their babies to where I had 
had a wood fire and the lot would eat the 
charcoal for fully ten minutes. If there 1s 
plenty of clean snow during the winter you 
need not worry about drinking water, as 
most birds will eat snow all winter instead 
of drinking water. Occasionally, however, 
a bird will not eat enough snow for its re- 
quirements and it is well to have some 
water for them. 

On those days when the weather softens, 
waterfowl of all kinds like to puddle in the 
slush. See that your pens and yards, where 
the birds are wintered, are well drained, as 
wet snow that is mixed with their drop- 
pings, collecting in hollows, is not to the 
birds’ advantage at all. 

Dead arbor vitae, spruce, juniper, cedar 
and pines placed in winter pens may be an 
emergency shift, but they look very bad 
when the needles dry and fall off, and 
should be then removed. Small live ever- 
greens placed in pens look a hundred times 
better. 

Your best winter mixture for all upland 
game birds is as follows: Oats (plump), 
whole corn (a very little), Kaffir corn, 
hemp (not too much), buckwheat, sunflow- 
er seed, flax, Sudan grass seed, small shriv- 
elled red wheat, rye (a little), unhulled 
rice, barley, chopped dry alfalfa of a nice 
green color.-Then any green food you have 
in abundance, such as the large white horse 
carrots, cabbage, apples, pears, even tur- 
nips. The green food should be fed only 
on those warm, soggy days that succeed 
the dry, bitter cold days. Such food will 
keep your very valuable stock game birds 
absolutely free from disease. 

A good liming of the wood in closed 
pens will keep lice away. This is done by 
taking air-slacked lime and mixing it with 
water and applying a thick coat. 

Of course, in the middle, southern and 
Pacific states, wintering game birds is a 
very much less troublesome problem. Which 
may give some people the idea of going 
south to start a game farm. But wild water- 
fowl breed far more readily in the north 
and there is only one brood a year any- 
how, so there is no gain in that respect. 
Then, too, many buyers desire hardy north- 
ern game birds in preference to more south- 
ern-bred birds. Lice, disease and extremely 
hot weather are unfavorable to many up- 
land game birds. However, the southern 
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sections of the country have a very good 
quota of game birds that cannot be easily 
raised in the northern sections; all the guan 
and curassow families; chachalacas, crest- 
ed, black and vulturine guineafowl, ocel- 
lated turkeys and a host of others too nu- 
merous to list. There are also several va- 
rieties of wild geese that do better south 
than far north, as is usual with most breeds; 
the semi-palmated goose, the pied goose, 
the maned goose, the spurwing goose, and 
the most colorful of all wild waterfowl, the 
famous Orinoco goose. Among the swan 
family, the black swans and the beautiful 
black neck swans do better in the semi- 
south than in either the far north or the 
extreme south. 

Denver has one of the best museums to 
be found in this country. I do not think 
any other museum has as good a collection 
of bears as Denver. There are most natur- 
ally and artistically grouped and mounted 
and I noted many specimens had been pre- 
sented by John A. McGuire, the editor of 
this magazine. What I liked about these 
specimens was the glossy appearance of the 
fur; there was an entire absence of mothi- 
ness and dust; there was a live freshness 
one cannot see in many museums. In fact, 
I doubt if you can see it in any other 
groups of bears in any large and notable 
museum. I saw the blue bear in this mu- 
seum; two of the group were really blue, 
while the third, perhaps an older animal, 
had some yellow hairs growing on its back 
and extending beyond the blue hairs. It 
seems to me it would be a very good plan 
for the United States to capture some of 
these Alaska bears.and place them on an 
island in the Pacific where they could breed 
and be protected from extinction. 

Another fine group of bears in this mu- 
suem was that of the white Kermodi bear 
of British Columbia. I have never seen 
this variety in any other museum, tho I 
saw a live animal in the Vancouver Zoo. 

In the Denver museum were also some 
fine specimens of the Emperor goose. It is 
up to us game breeders to save this very 
beautiful bird from extinction, for the blue 
fox breeders of the lislands off Alaska are 
feeding this variety and others by the ship- 
load to their foxes and very soon there 
won’t be any left. All varieties of wild 
geese can be bred in semi-captivity. By 
“semi” I do not mean in a barnyard. Even 
brants will live away from the seashore, as 
I have had the four kinds of brant on my 
place for years, some of them breeding. 

The closed season for whistler swans ends 
this year, but I can see no reason why Can- 
ada and the United States cannot agree to 
place them on the no-shooting list for a 
further period, say, of twenty-five years. 
What is the good of killing- these birds? 
They have no disease as do ducks, and they 
do not breed so easily. 

Talking of whistler swans, Jack Miner 
expects to breed them on his goose pond 
next spring. He has three pairs of whistler 
swans that went over the Niagara Falls and 
were rescued from death in the ice gorge. 
One pair show all signs of nesting next 
year. 

I think there are two or three persons in 
Alaska who would be in a position to sup- 
ply some Emperor geese, if they were ap- 
proached in season. Of course, it is neces- 
sary to have a permit from the government 
at Washington, for a certain number of 
geese. I am willing to pass on the names. 

Recently I learned of a man who will 
gather up wild black swan eggs, hatch 
them, and charge less than $5 a bird for 
them. Of course, anyone would have to 
pay for the long boat trip, but that would 
not make them so dear as they are on the 
American market. Then they have to be 
acclimated. 
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FOX FACTS 


Sy Geo. Hebden Corsan, Sr. 










A ES OE 


UBSTITUTE foods for foxes are dan- 

gerous, for fox.food should be as nat- 
ural as possible. Substitute foods for beav- 
ers is a possibility that cannot work harm to 
the animals’ constitutions, but for foxes it 
is very risky. Foxes are nervous and very 
sensitive and their digestive ability is rath- 
er on the weak side. Now, some fox breed- 
ers do not hesitate to use condemned tu- 
bercular beef, and numbers of them rely 
upon horse flesh which ranges in price from 
% cent to 5 cents a pound, according to the 
location of the farm. 

The more expensive and bothersome 
method of breeding great quantities of rab- 
bits for fox food is one of the surest meth- 
ods of having your foxes well. Rabbits can 
be bred in great numbers in a field that is 
heavily planted with chicory and dande- 
lions, as these are far better for them than 
are grass and clover. Then for their winter 
feed, hay, turnips and some carrots. The 
main thing in rabbit breeding is to see 
there are very few bucks, as the bucks will 
tear each other to pieces. In fact, buck rab- 
bits are more their own enemies than are 
weasels, mink and great horned owls. The 
bucks should be kept in separate paddocks 
and placed with the does, one at a time, 
for short periods, then taken out. The best 
type of ground for rabbit breeding on a 
large scale is that known as “hogs’ backs.” 
These are mounds of sandy loam that may 
be as high as from 50 to 100 feet, and are 
surrounded entirely by flat land. A rabbit 
proof fence should be placed all around a 
hog’s back, say anywhere from 100 to 1,000 
feet from the lower edge of the high 
ground. The flat, low meadow should be 
composed of rich pasture for rabbit food 
but should be well drained, not in the 
least the type of a low pasture suitable for 
geese. This would make for disease in the 
rabbits. Brush and cover in abundance 
should be provided if it is not there 
already. 

The kinds of rabbits to breed for fox 
food are: Chinchilla, giant jet black, and 
giant English. These last are snow white 
but have a number of jet black spots or 
dots ranging down their center back line 
that is most effectively beautiful. Belgian 
hares of the rich golden black type are also 
profitable. 

You must be careful and not get rabbits 
that are tubercular. You can tell this dis- 
ease by their noses and their thin, ema- 
ciated type. Rabbits that you procure from 
breeders who breed their animals indoors 
cannot be allowed out as soon as procured; 
by placing them out they may eat wet 
grass or wet clover and this will make a 
domestic rabbit sick. Nothing can ever be 
done with a sick rabbit; their constitu- 
tions are so delicate that they cave in at 
once and die in spite of everything. In 
breeding rabbits to feed to foxes, the rab- 
bit skins can be taken off the animals and 
sold at a profit. 

Field mice are most excellent food for 
foxes; in this case, the fox eats the hide 
and all, just as-do owls. Owls fed on beef 
pieces alone always die, as owls are accus- 
tomed to eating the fur of animals and the 
feathers of birds.. They must have such 
things for proper digestion and health. It 
is good to feed field: mice to foxes, but 
never house mice_or rats. 

Field mice can be bred: in an enclosed 
space, surrounded: by a fence that is part- 
ly-placed in the’ ground; it need not: neces- 
sarily be high above ground, as these. ani- 
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mals never climb. They run under the 
snow, flat, on the low sections, never seek. 
ing the higher levels except in case of 
floods. It is necessary vo have such fene. 
ing of half-inch mesh, say, 1 foot aboye 
ground and 1 foot underneath. As in rab. 
bits, you would need to be taking the bucks 
out all the time, as they, too, fight a grea 
deal. 

On all large fox farms, or small ones 
either, there should be a secured section 
where currant bushes, huckleberry bushes 
or blueberry bushes are growing, and any 
fox threatened with sickness could be placed 
therein. A good feed of berries is a most 
valuable and safe corrective. Grapes also 
are very valuable for this purpose. 

I have always advised meat eaters to 
eat great quantities of sub-acid fruits with 
their meat instead of bread, potatoes and 
other heavy foods, as fruit acids aid great- 
ly in the digestion of meats. Furthermore 
they are a most excellent anti-scorbutic. A 
fox suffering from distemper could be fed 
a fruit salad of lemons, oranges, grapefruit 
and bananas, and the distemper will disap- 
pear like magic. Note this fact, don’t throw 
it away, for it is worth a hundred times the 
price of this magazine to you if you have 
foxes. I have had foxes and other animals 
and always kept them in a healthy condi- 
tion. I am never sick myself, and, barring 
two or thre accidents, have not lost a min- 
ute’s work thru sickness. 

I must stress, again, that the practice of 
some veterinarians in using serums for sick 
animals is absurd. It never does a particle 
of good, for the fox will die of some other 
disease. Shooting serums into an animal 
merely suppresses the disease; it does not 
remove the cause. You must not fight dis- 
ease. Remove the cause and the vital pow- 
ers will recover. 

In its natural state, a fox is always com- 
pelled to fast now and then, and I strongly 
advise breeders to give no food to their ani- 
mals on Sundays. Nothing but clean, fresh 
water. This will clean the elimentary tract 
and give the animal pep and interest in life. 
An animal that is not hungry is about to 
become sick. 

Always watch the droppings of your ani- 
mals for signs of approaching sickness. I/ 
they are at all removed from the normal, 
it is a sure indication that the animal is 
not well. 








FIRST AID TO ANIMALS 
By DR. JOHN LYNN LEONARD 


Indispensable to every one who owns any sort of 
animal, from domestic pet to farm stock. Tells 
clearly and authoritatively how to care for any 
sick or injured animal. Explains what to do in 
case of accident; how to handle vicious, fright- 
ened, poisoned or rabid animals; deals exhaustive- 
ly with the symptoms, nature and emergency 
treatment of innumerable ailments. 


395 Pages—Illustrated—$2.50 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 





Raising Fur-Bearing Animals 
By HARDISON PATTON 

This book is the only one we have which actually 

explains in detail every essential of the fur-raising 

business, so if you are interested in this line it will 

prove invaluable. 

In his prefatory note the author says: “Inasmuch 
as the information embodied in this book cannot be 
procured from any other volume, the real worth of 
it will be remembered by its readers long after they 
have forgotten the price.” 

$6.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 
Enclosed find $6.20, for which send me a copy of 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals. 
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BULLETIN-AMERICAN GAME 


PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
“More Game” Carlos Avery Editor 


—_— 





(Concluded from Page 419) 


tic e returned. It was a half-clear, moonlight 
night with 2 inches of snow on the ground and 
the mercury at zero—much too cold to crawl out 
to take after bruin with a broom every hour. He 
was much more patient than I—merely giving a 

grunt when I launched a brick or a piece 
of kindling wood after him, and sauntering off 
into the forest, to return, giving the garbage can 


a cuff to announce himself, crunching just below 
my window, standing up against that boarded 
window and starting to pry it open. 


“The following day I tied the dinner gong 
and some tin cans to his favorite window and he 
ceased his attempts to open it.” 


To Curb Headlighting 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission and the 
sportsmen of that state will ask the next legisla- 
ture to put teeth in the law prohibiting head- 
lighting of game by fixing a penalty of $500 and 
confiscation of all equipment used in such hunt- 
ing, including automobiles. i 

Headlighting or “jack-lighting’ as it is some- 
times called, is the favorite method of the mar- 
ket hunter in killing deer. It prevails to a great- 
er or less extent in all states where white-tailed 
deer are found, and is a form of game law viola- 
tion very difficult to detect. The violator operates 
under cover of darkness and it is hard to prove 
a case even when. the violator is caught, unless 
apprehended in the act-of actually killing a deer, 
because lights may be carried for a number of 
legitimate purposes. 

In Michigan the Shiras ‘‘gun toting law,” 
passed by a recent session of the legislature was 
intended to discourage just this sort of outlaw 
hunting. 


Women as Game Wardens 


One by one the exclusive prerogatives of the 
male are disappearing. Women serve as police 
“men,” so why not as game wardens? 

At least two women are now lawfully entitled 
to apprehend and arrest violators of the game 
laws, and from reports of their activities it will 
not be safe for any careless hunter to presume 
on the fact that they belong to the ‘‘weaker sex.” 

In Minnesota, Mrs. Florence Stukel of Outing, 
has proven a thorn in the flesh of the poacher, 
having made twenty-three arrests in less than a 
year and only lost one case, besides turning a 
number of cases over to the Federal authorities. 

Recently Miss Anne Smith of Bellport, L. L., 
has been commissioned as a regular protector in 
the service of the New York State Conservation 
Commission. Miss Smith is a sportswoman, a 
good shot, and a lover of hunting dogs. 


State Refuges Urged 


In the establishment of refuges for waterfowl 
a number of states have been active and have 
done much to segregate sanctuary where nest- 
ing or migrating wildowl may have protection 
and food. 

The American Game Protective Association, 
while strongly urging the establishment of a sys- 
tem of Federal refuges for this class of game and 


wild life, also encourages at every opportunity 
similar action by individual landowners, sports- 
men’s clubs, and state game departments. To be 


complete, all kinds are needed. Neither the Fed- 
eral Government nor the states alone can_ fully 
meet the situation. What some states have done 
's all the more important and helpful because of 
the dilatory tactics of the National Government in 
taking action. 

Most of the states are handicapped for funds 
© finance the purchase of all the marshes that 
ould be bought and held for waterfowl, tho 
cral have made progress. Others have not 
n able to make a start, and some of these have 
ish lands that are in jeopardy and may be 
dr ined soon. Therefore the urgency of the case. 
; Federal action, supplemented by the states—or 
the other way, if you choose—would soon put 
su‘ticiently large areas of marsh into public own- 
‘tship to permanently safeguard a large supply of 
waterfowl. Neither will, nor can, accomplish it 


+ 


€ 


if there could be less quibbling as to who 
should do the job and more concerted action to 

it done in any and every way possible, it 
would soon be accomplished. 





giving table! 
And, besides, there 
ket for eggs as well 


Farm you can be 








Charles Kirby, Manager 





We talk turkey—and so can you. To raise 
the Mammoth Bronze Turkey is both prof- 
itable and interesting. They not only make 
a fine showing on the farm or country estate, 


but their meat is unsurpassed on the Thanks- 


is always a ready mar- 


as for breeders. That's 


why Mammoth Bronze Turkeys are 
an asset to any farmyard. 

When they come from Montcalm Game 
sure they are well-bred, 
well-raised, well-fed and well-cared-for. 


Every fowl we ship is guaranteed in prime 
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condition—and birds in this class are seldom 

offered at such modest prices: 

Mammoth Bronze Turkey Toms, |2 
to 18 pounds, $12 to $14. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey Hens, $8 
to $10 each. December deliveries. 


We also offer: 


Wild Mallard Drakes and Hens at 
‘$2.50 each; special figures on lots of 50 or 
more. Ring Neck Pheasant Cocks end 
Hens at $3.50 each. 


Terms: 20% with order; balance 10 days 
before shipment. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 








Charles Cottar of Na 


He guarantees elephant, 
leopards, buffalo, 
buck, koodoo and all 
safari lasting from four 

TERMS: $1,250 a 
furnished except 
hunting license. 


be taken by automobi 
special arrangement. 
Correspond with Cha 





CHAS, ASKINS A 


AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 


eland, 


guns, 
Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 


British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


irobi, British East 
rhino, hippo, lions, 
waterbuck, bush- 
lesser bucks in a 
to six months. 
month; everything 
ammunition and 


le and trucks, by 


s. Cottar,. Nairobi, 
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R. F. D. No. 4 











Original Oil 
a $100 gift. 
with all lettering el 
gain we are offering 


their original value. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 





Wonderful Christmas 
Gifts for any Sportsman 


For Almost a Song 


Frame them like any other oil 
ing without glass and they’ll look like 


The June, July, August and Decem- 
ber cover paintings of Outdoor Life, 


make wonderful original oil paintings 


for den, office or mountain cabin. 
So our readers may secure a real bar- 


$15 each 
Postpaid, which is about one-tenth of 


Paintings 


aint- 


iminated, would 


these at 


Denver, Colo. 











and this book is a record of h 


dinary illustrations. 
except for fi 





OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLI 
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Stalking Big Game With a Camera in Africa 
By MARIUS MAXWELL 


The author spent many months in Africa for the pur- 
pose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 


is adventures while cap- 


turing the photographs, together with 77 most extraor- 
On this trip no animal was shot 
ood or to save human lives, and the photo- 
graphs which the author secured are wonderful—his ex- 
periences most interesting 311 pages. $9.25 postpaid. 


SHING COMPANY 


Street, Denver, Colo. 





«Phoenixville, Pa. 








Ideal Gift for Beginner and Expert Marksman 


FEEL THE HEFT OF IT! Looks, feels and 

shoots like a fine automatic. 

Beginners perfect their aim quickly because a 

Webley makes no noise or dirt and practicing 

anywhere at any time is possible. 

It is the only air pistol guaranteed to up shots 

at 10 yards within 1 inch. POWERFUL enough 

to kill small game. Procurable in two calibers, 

1.77 and .22. 

See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at your 

dealer’s—or sent direct by mail, including $15 

cleaning brush and supply of pellets, for 
Write for descriptive booklet ‘*C-12”’ 

Also makers of W. & C. Scott MAGNUM Shot- 

guns, MAGNUM Rifles and Double Rifles. 

Full line at our New York Salesrooms. 


Sole U.S. Agents 


W. & C. SCOTT ARMS CO., Inc. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 














NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 
The following: 


We are appealing to all naturalists and sports- 
men who may have old copies of Outdoor Life 
which they do not need, and which they might 
be willing to donate to us for our Public Li- 
brary of Conservation. 

It is very essential to have as complete files 
as possible of all the sporting and outdoor 
magazines, and we have a complete set of Out- 
door Life’s numbers with the exception of the 
following: January, 1898, up to and including 
April, 1900, and also January, 1912, January, 
1915, and November, 1915. 

At the suggestion of Outdoor Life we are 
appealing to the readers of this magazine to 
help us out to this extent. 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 














Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 
A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farm- 
ers, hunters and trappers. e author answers thou- 
sands of questions that hunters, trappers and farm- 
ers ask every day. in language which is easily under- 
stood. $1 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street ver, Colorado 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “‘C. P.” 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK- 
W ORMS. A specific for “Running-Fits” and 
“Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose her- 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 
Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 F 
CHLORIDE “‘C.P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 
Free booklet describing other remedies 


FOR SALE 


Coon, skunk and opossum hounds; fox, wolf and 
coyote hounds, rabbit hounds. Youngsters nicely start- 
ed at $15 each. High-class pointers and setters, fox- 
terriers. All dogs sold on trial. Prices reasonable. 
Descriptive price list 10 cents 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, Box 8, INA, ILLINOIS 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
| sired by a brother of 
g)®Strongheart” with 
i} over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


YAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 

















RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEL AKC834026 SZ72782 














COON HUNTERS 


ATTENTION 
Real full hounds that know the coon game. 
I sell for $100. I have some part hound and 
cur that are real possum and skunk dogs 
and have treed some coon. I sell these for 


$40. All dogs prepaid when money order is sent with 
order. Reference, any bank here. 


J.J. HALE, West Plains, Missouri 


POLICE DOGS 


Western -bred, ranch-raised. Not back-yard pups, 
but the big working type, worked on stock and game. 
Three studs, headed by Flock of Rexden- Belcarza, 
who is sired by double champion Flock von Bern. 
Real show pups of correct type and erect ears, 


OZONE KENNELS, Fort Collins, Colo. 


FOR SALE 


Classy wire puppies by 
Ch. True Sport 


Guaranteed in every re- 
spect. p 

Stud fee to him, $25.00 Ch. True Sport 
CASWELL KENNELS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


= RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
bred from the very best 
imported strains, Pup- 


piesready for shipment. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog 106 


Arkansas Valley Kennels 
avis, ~. 


























Cimarron, 


“BUY THE BEST” 
THOROBRED PUPPIES 


English Setters, Irish Setters, Aire- 
dales, Police, Collies, Chows, Great 
Danes. If you have a pup your need 
is Booklet on Care, 50 cents. All 
our prices are reasonable consider- 
ing quality. 
MAPLEWOOD KENNELS 

Box 66 Medway, Mass. 


CAT, COON, COUGAR HOUNDS, 
BEAR DOGS 
Fully trained Western tree dogs 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
J. A. ESSEX, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash 
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DOG DEP 


Conducted by 








RTMENT 


Edwin L. Pckhardt 





Into the Light 


Helen Keller 


Dogs! How 
them! 

I admit there are two points of view 
about cats. There are people who love 
them and people who hold them in total 
obhorrence. But as to dogs, I have never 
learned of the existence of more than one 
opinion about them. The man who doesn’t 
love a dog, or the woman who doesn’t, or 
the. child who doesn’t, must, it seems to 
me, be something rather less than human. 

My own regard for Sieglinde, my glori- 
ous Great Dane, is a warm compound of 
admiration, friendship, respect and love. 
And one of the most painful facts of my 
life is the knowledge that Sieglinde 1s 
growing old. Already, her eyes, Miss Sul- 
livan and Polly Thomson tell me, are not 
so bright as once they were, and her great 
body moves slowly and with middle-aged 
dignity, where once it rushed with all the 
vigor of the wind, and bounded over tall 


impossible it is not to love 


Miss Helen Keller and her Great Dane, Sieglinde. 


hedges with the agile grace of a young deer, 

Realizing, as I already do, the pain that 
will come to us when Sieglinde leaves us 
to go to the happy hunting ground of all 
dogs, I am warmly interested in everything 
that is done for canine welfare. That is 
why the work of the American Distemper 
Committee, which, in co-operation with 
the Field Distemper Council of England is 
trying to trace the cause and cure for dis- 
temper in dogs, seems to me to be great 
and noble work. 

It is said that in the United States, where 
there are approximately 8,000,000 dogs, dis- 
temper takes half of the puppies born each 
year, and leaves thousands of others no bet- 
ter than invalid dogs, with nervous dis- 
eases that render their lives a long mis- 
ery, horribly at odds with the joyous, vital 
thing that a dog’s life should be. The re- 
search work which is being done by both of 
these organizations is in charge of Dr. W. 





A 9x12 picture as above, reproduced on heavy 


paper, is being mailed free to each contributor to the Distemper Fund 
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E. Gye and J. E. Barnard, the famous dis- 

coverers of the cause of cancer. Dr. Theo- 

bold Smith, one of the leading bacteriolo- 

gists of this country, is among those ac- 
sly engaged in the work. 

it has been discovered that the virus 
which causes this terrible disease of dogs 
} js a microscopic organism so small that it 
passes thru the filters which stop ordinary 
microbes, An infinite amount of work 
must be done, of course, before a cure can 
be discovered. The painstaking care of a 
taff of the ablest of bacteriologists and 
veterinarians is needed to insure the suc- 
cess of the work. 

When I think of the boys and girls 
robbed of their romping-mates by this 
frightful plague; when I think of the 
clumsy-pawed, eager-eyed puppies who 
cough and refuse to eat, and die at last in 
agony because of it; when I think of the 
gentle companions of men and women in 
country and town, high marble-halled 
apartment house and lowly farmstead, 
robbed of their vigor and of their joyous, 
faithful lives, I want to reach out both 
hands in a warm “thank you” to the men 
who are doing this work. 


Every dog-lover who wants to help along | 7 


the cause of scientifically aiding man’s tru- 
est friend is asked to send contributions to 
the fund now being raised —(Copyright, 
1926, Famous Features Syndicate.) 


Fifth Annual Field-Trials, English 
Springer Spaniel Club 
of Canada 

The Canadian Springer Spaniel Club’s 
Field-Trials were held this year near Net- 
ley, about 45 miles north of Winnipeg, 
Man., on September 27. For the fifth con- 
secutive year the judges were F. Freeman 
Lloyd of New York City and Wm. McCall 
of Winnipeg. The official guns were A. H. 
Allardyce, R. McLean, W. J. Shepherd, A. 
F. McKinnon, E. McelIlroy and Eudore 
Chevrier, who alternated in shooting to the 
spaniels. The province of Manitoba’s 
game department was represented by H. S. 
McCook. Steward of the beat was George 
Kynoch. Due to the continual rains, part 
of the country traversed was rather wet. 
The trials were to be held on September 
25, but had to be postponed until the fol- 
lowing Monday due to the weather. This 
Netley country holds ideal terrene for the 
running of spaniel field-trials. Many thick 
bluffs dotted the brushy country and it 
was in these bluffs that the bulk of the 
prairie chicken, ruffed grouse and varying 
hare were shot. Birds in the stubble fields 
were wild, flushing several hundred yards 
ahead of the dogs and guns, proving once 
again that the day of the pointer and set- 
ter is gone, just so long as late seasons for 
chicken, partridge, etc., are in vogue. The 
birds upon taking to wing flew into adja- 
cent bluffs, from where they were turned 
out by the springers, many falling to the 
vuns. Ruffed grouse were plentiful and 
there was a sufficient quantity of the still 
brown rabbit to be found. 


THe WINNERS 


The Puppy Stake uncovered some really 
high-class youngsters. The winner proved 
to be a pretty liver and white daughter of 
imported Pierpoint Prince called Altata 
ord of Avandale, owned, trained and 
handled by A. H. Allardyce, a Winnipeg 
.ewspaper man. This is a beautifully brok- 
n youngster and a nice hunter, being al- 
‘ays under excellent command and a good 
etriever, showing to what heights of ex- 
ellence a springer can be trained by an 
mateur handler. The winner of the second 
prize was Imported Alderbury Drake, a 
very handsome and powerfully built black 
ind white son of the Scottish Field-Trial 
Champion Dalshangan Dandy Boy. Tho 

















BEECHGROVE 
SPRINGER 


SPANIELS 


You hunters who want an all-around dog, 
here is your chance. Have dogs 2 to 6 months 
old, just right to start this fall, and all are of 
the high-class Beechgrove breeding. 

Prices to clear. 


DR. T. E. BARBER, Grand Forks, North Dakota 














“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


Character— plus Appearance 
Champion Bero, Grand Champion 
Komet von Hoheluft and other 

noted dogs at stud. 
Pups for sale at reason- 
able prices. 


“‘You can pay more, but 
you can’t get a better dog”’ 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
EAST AVE. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

















overs 
128 G over’ 


for every dog ailment. Backed 
by a half century’s success- 
ful results. Sold by Drug- 
gists, Pet Shops and 
Sporting Goods Stores. 


H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc., Dept. EV72 
119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








GLOVERS 





IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 





KEN-L- RATION solves forever your dog feeding 

problem. A balanced combination of meat, cereals 
and cod liver oil. 

For sale by grocers, druggists, sporting goods stores, 

veterinarians, feed and seed stores, department stores 

and pet shops. Write us for sample — can FREE. 


CHAPPEL BROS., In 
112 Peoples Ave. Rockford, iL. 


KEN-|- RATION 
Hi-Class — 


4 BRED BITCHES 
$75 and up 

phe aga and young 

stock sold on approval 

at $25 and up. 


W.J. NISSEN, Oxford, Nebr. 


HERMOSA KENNELS 


(REGISTERED) 

5495 Federal, Denver, Colorado 
English Setters, Llewellin Setters, Pointers, 
Police Dogs and Doberman Pinschers. 
Prices remarkably low for highest quality 
pedigreed stock. 

















AIREDALES 
DEL PASO 


If you want a real dog pal, 
best hunting, farm, automo- 
bile or watch dog, get an 
Airedale. 

V.E. WARE, El Paso, Tex. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The New Vermifuge 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture endorses it. Safest and most ef- 

fective remover of hook worms and round worms. Practi- 

cally 100% effective. No danger of asphyxiation if capsules 

are broken. 25 times average dose given to P -— without 

harm. Generous package — capsules, $ postpaid. 
Remedies for all dog diseases 


LECHAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Box O 333, West Plains, Mo. 


GREAT 
DANES 


W.R. Biebelle 
San Lorenzo 


New Mexico 






































Sporting Spaniels 
COCKERS AND SPRINGERS 


Quality, not Quantity, our Motto 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg. 
Box L-153 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
DR and MRS. A. C. GIFFORD, Owners 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N., Y. 















= Russian 
‘at W olfhounds 


Ppptee and grown dogs. 
Bred from the best imported 
strains. Raised under ideal 
conditions. Have some of the 
largest dogs of the breed. 
Catalog 10 cents 
KANZA KENNELS (Reg.) 
Geo. E. Hineman, Prop. 
Dighton, Kansas 


The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 





NEW! 


“TRAIN O” A Word tothe Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., 
og. expert, writes : 
ince using this collar last season i would not be without 
them for any amount, as I consider them the most humane 
pines a ossible to make. I get better results with 
- any other collar I ever used. 
Sign GrabDy W. SmIra. 
The Bast ; Poles and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. Thousands 
of amateur and professional dog trainers swear by these collars. By 
Mail Pc Postpaid, $2.50. 
Specially recommended by Ozork Ripley and other ' Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Dept. 0 1» Ne Y. 


the noted shooting 














300 SPRINGERS 


Must be sold at once, as the ken- 
nel is to be reduced to 50 dogs 
owing to business changes. Special 
prices of $50 upwards. Send for 
new lists. No duty on our dogs. 
Credit terms. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
Champion Springbok , Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 
of Ware World's Largest Springer Kennels 

















HOUNDS 


Hundred Hunting Hounds Cheap 


Fur Finders. Money Makers. Free Trial. 
Hunting Horns, Collars, etc. Free Catalog. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, 1D55, Herrick, Ill. 


GREAT DANES 


Pedigreed from Champion Stock 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
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A Christmas Suggestion 


Send $4.50 postoffice money order or draft 
and we will prepay this beautiful 


Genuine Art Leather Pillow 


In any of the following designs: 


Moose Design 
Bronco Buster The Roundup 
Indian Princess Indian Girl in Canoe 
“Mother,” Verse Decorated with beautiful 
“The Rosary,” Verse | hand-colored flowers. 
‘“Where the West Begins,” Verse 


Hand airbrushed and decorated in natural 
tints. Address 


WESTERN NOVELTY CO. 


No. 1 Downing St. Denver, Colorado 


“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS’— 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 
pages; illustrated; $4.00 delivered; circular free. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Thrilling Stories 
by Zane Grey 


All Liberally Illustrated 
TALES OF FISHES 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands out 
almost as conspicuously as he does among novel- 
ists. These stirring fishing adventures are told by 
him out of his own experiences as he mingled in 
many waters and caught fish of rare and almost 
unheard-of species. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


This is the story of Zane Grey’s own adventures 
thru Arizona and the mountains of Western Amer- 
ica which has been the scene of so many of his 
novels. His lonely trails led him into the burning 
silence of Death Valley, across the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, and into places where few white men 
had ever been before. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 


Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new tales 
of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and the Florida 
Everglade swamps, and of dangerous exploration 
up the hitherto-unknown jungle rivers of Mexico. 
With many illustrations from the author’s photo- 
graphs. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 


This story relates to one of the most exciting 
adventures of his life, a voyage of romance and 
glamour affording the most thrilling deep sea fish- 
ing to be found in all the seven seas. A book for 
every fisherman, for every lover of the sea, and 
for all who like adventure. $5 postpaid. 


TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 

The same qualities characterize this volume in 
which Zane Grey describes his adventures in new 
waters. He has written about New Zealand and 
the surrounding waters with the same vividness 
and charm that have made his books on fishing 
ip the most fascinating of our day. $5 post- 
pai 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


Stag at Bay 
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but lately imported, Drake worked as tho 
he had spent all of his life hunting Cana- 
dian game, and the striking feature about 
these springers is the manner in which 
they adapt themselvse so readily to new 
and’ strange hunting conditions. Drake is a 
fast big dog and wicked undergrowth 
proved no barrier to him, as he forced his 
way thru it at a great pace. The winner of 
third prize was Imported Dalshangan 
Cheerio, a tall and good-looking liver and 
white son of Field-Trial Champion Dal- 
shangan Dandy Boy. Here is another 
splendidly trained youngster, who dropped 
anywhere to command and who worked 
well his ground. He displayed a very keen 
nose and proved himself a game-finder of 
excellence. Fourth prize fell to the lemon 
and white Sam of Avandale, a lively and 
well-trained son of the great Samson. of 
Leam. In the Novice Stake Alderbury 
Drake turned the tables on Altata 3rd of 
Avandale and was placed over her, Dal- 
shangan Cheerio coming fourth and a new 
face appearing in Gilnockie Bimbo, who 
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miles to see. The veteran campaigner, In- 
ternational Champion Laverstoke Powder- 
Horn, was placed third and showed saga- 
city in finding game, crashing his way thru 
the thick underbush as.in his younger days. 
In such formidable company Field-Trial 
Champion Dan of Avendale could do no 
better than win fourth place, tho he dis- 
plaved great working qualities, much cour- 
age and drive and perfect retrieving. 


Tue Puppy STAKE 


The first brace tried was Dalshangan 
Cheerio and Sam of Avendale. Cheerio 
found a partridge on the right which wis 
shot and which he retrieved well but a 
trifle slowly. He found another partridge 
which he retrieved quickly and neatly to 
hand. He proved under good command, 
and being the better ground worker and 
faster than Sam, he was awarded the heat. 

Alderbury Drake was next down, being 
mated with Prince Henry of Avandale. 
Drake had the better of the argument 
thruout the heat and did a lot of good 





The company at the fifth annual field-trials of the English Springer Spaniel Club of Canada, held at 


Netley, 


captured third place. The Open Stake 
brought out one of the very best field-trial 
springers yet seen in America in the black, 
blue, roan and tan dog, Darkie of Faskally. 
Here is the ideal shooting and field-trial 
springer. A dog of tremendous pace, that 
will force himself thru anything in the way 
of heavy cover, possessing boundless energy 
and always under perfect command. He 
dropped instantly to the orders of his 
handler, Ed Rowand, well known sporting 
goods and gun dog man, and when sent on 
to retrieve collected his game so quickly 
and neatly that his performances made 
him at once a great favorite with the as- 
sembled company. Darkie is a son of the 
Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and out 
of a daughter of Field-Trial Champion 
Rex of Avendale. Darkie was imported 
from Scotland thru E. Chevrier of Winni- 
peg only a month before these field-trials. 
He is a medium-sized dog. On several oc- 
casions during his running he exhibited a 
remarkably keen nose, and was never at 
fault in following the line of a legged 
rabbit or a winged bird, tho always going 
at a great pace. Second to him was placed 
Field-Trial Champion Colinette, a beauti- 
ful black and white bitch, his half sister, she 
also being sired by Dual Champion Flint. 
Colinette is a very fast mover and is here, 
there and everywhere, covering her ground 
with the least possible effort. She found 
much game and when running with Darkie 
in the brace stake, in which they won first 
proved a sight well worth coming many 


Man., September 27, 


1926 


work. Prince hunted nicely but seemed 
over cautious. Drake found a brace of 
prairie chicken and when shot retrieved 
them in turn. Prince Henry was now or- 
dered up and Altata 3rd of Avandale was 
called to run with Drake. The .dog again 
was lucky in finding and collecting another 
chicken which he retrieved right up to 
aan Altata, who had been working nice- 
ly, Was now sent out to retrieve a bird in 
the open stubble, which she returned well. 

Altata 3rd and Princeling of Avandale 
now ran together, working thru some open 
poplar bluffs. Altata was under excellent 
command, at all times, and dropped in- 
stantly to hand at a sign from her owner, 
often in the face of strong temptatio: 
She was the more ambitious hunter of the 
two, as Princeling was rather puppyish. 
Blue Jay of Avandale ran a bye, the bye 
dog being Altata, which upon being pu! 
down was a little unsteady to fur. Sl: 
made up for this, however, by her nice 
retrieve of a rabbit and later collecting « 
partridge in splendid style for a youngste: 
The judges then announced their decisio» : 
1—Altata 3rd of Avandale. 2—Alderbury 
Drake. 3—Dalshangan Cheerio. 4—Saim 
of Avandale. Certificates of merit were 
given to Prince Henry, Blue Jay ard 
Princeling of Avandale. 


Novice STAKE 


The first brace in this stake was Prince 
Henry of Avandale and Dalshangan 
Cheerio. Both were a little unsteady to 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put in cordition, kill 
fleas, cure scr ing, mange, di 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 














Heavy Brass Dog Collar Plates 


INCLUDING RIVETS, $1 POSTPAID 
Give Size and Lettering 


R. AMP COMPANY 


940 Wealthy “a S. E. Grand Rapids, , Mich. 














Supplied Liberty Magazine with COLLIES 
for the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many 
to receive a STERLING Collie shown here. 
Is your boy having this dog experience? 
BOY NEEDS A DOG 


EDWIN L. PICKHARDT, Box 1000, Peoria, Ill. 











Airedale, Setter and Hound 
By Warren H. Miller 

160 pages, 30 illustrations; cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 
( oncentrate on your hunting dogs. and let the rest go. 
This book tells you how to raise and train these 
breeds from puppyhood to maturity and there is also 
a chapter on the Pointer and Irish Setter. You will 
reed this book if you are thinking of keeping hunting 
dogs. Send your order and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado 


The Collie in America 
By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 
Kennel Editor of Outdoor Life and well-known canine 
authority. Only $1.00 postpaid. Outdoor Life Publish- 
ing Co., Denver, Colo. 


LECTYN 


A METABOLIC FOOD 


A teaspoonful of Lectyn each day 
mixed with the regular feed is 


THE LITTLE EXTRA 
| THAT PUTS YOUR DOG 
| ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


1-lb. carton $2.00 
(About 2 to 4 months’ supply) 

















| LECTYN PRODUCTS CO. 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


; Inclosed $2—Mail 1 pound Lectyn with booklet. 














shot at a rabbit which escaped unhurt. 
Cheerio quickly retrieved a partridge which 
he found in the thick. Next he brought a 
rabbit and Prince in turn also collected 
fur. After some more running, Cheerio 
was returned the victor. 

Alderbury Drake repeated his good work 
in his bout with Sam of Avandale. The 
first named dog flushed a partridge which 
he brought quickly to hand. At the 


be- 





ginning of this heat, Sam proved a little 
unsteady to shot, but upon being spoken 
to by his handler he soon steadied down 
and when sent way for a partridge shot | 





Altata III of Avandale, winner of puppy stake 


on the left he retrieved it perfectly. Sam 
worked well but the superior speed and 
drive of Drake could not be denied. 

In the heat run between Princeling of 
Avandale and Gilnockie Bimbo the latter 
showed any amount of energy in working 
out the heavy cover. To begin with Bimbo 
got a little out of hand, but as the heat 
progressed his work improved and he won 
a round of applause by working down a 
chicken which fell in thick stuff a long dis- 
tance out on the left, and which he re- 
trieved at a full galop. Princeling did not 
cover as much ground but was quite steady. 

Altata ran a bye, the judges leaving Bim- 
bo down as the bye dog. They made a 
nice brace and did a lot of good spaniel 
work. 

The awards were: 1—Alderbury Drake. 
2—Altata 3rd of Avandale. 3—Gilnockie 
Bimbo. 4—Dalshangan Cheerio. Certifi- 
cates of merit were given to Prince Henry, 
Princebug and Sam of Avandale. 


OPEN STAKE 


A tremendous battle was fought in the 
first heat between Darkie of Faskally and 

Field-Trial Champion Colinette, two of 
the fastest and hardest working springers 
it is possible to find anywhere. Moving at 
a great pace they left no ground uncovered 
and combing it thoroly they found plenty 
of game. Both plunged into the thickest 
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Imported Dalshangan Cherio, winner of puppy 





and novice stakes 





Your 


‘has in mange? 


Sergeant’s Mange Medicine heats mange 
and other skin diseases effectively. 65c at 
your dealer’s or by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, withsymptomchart. 
Our Advice Dept. will answer questions 
free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
1166 West Broad St. Richmond, Va. 4 



































On the results obtained from the 

regular use of prepared dog food. Let- 
ters not over 200 words. Better if accompa- 
nied by good photographs. Send in your letter today. 
10,000 Dogs Kept Healthy Last Year with 


Miller’s A-!1 Products 


More than 3 000 pdunds of Miller's A-1 sold inst year kept 
10,000 creat in ‘healthy condition. Dogs like Miller's A-1. 
its flavor is ms sily digested. Wholesome. 
Develops spuscion. Builds bodies. Grows 
glossy coals. 
Write for Free Sample. 
Ask your Dealer for particulars 
Sead Dealer's Name. 


Battle Creek Dog'Food Co. 


S4E.STATE ST. 5 ae CREEK, MICH 
“Battle Creek Heslth Food For Dogs 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


At Stud — The field trial winner Ch. Langtoun Leader. 
For Sale — One trained bitch sired by Ch. Jambok of Ware. 


A beer winner. 
Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 











Ppics 2 to 5 months old, sired b: 
dele h. Dan of Avendale, Trip Int. Ch. Boghurst Rover, 
out of dams sired by cham sions. 

Prices $30 to $100. Special prices for unrelated pairs. 


AVALON V KENNELS (Registered) 


The Home of Winners 


A. M. Nichter, Prop. Canal Fulton, Ohio 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
portsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 





Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 


DOGS OF QUALITY 


German Police Dogs. Puppies, $15 to $35. Also grown 
stock from best Champion and International Cham- 
pion stock. None better bred. White Eskimo, also 
Samoyede puppies, $15 up; Toy Foxterriers, $7.50 up; 
Toy White Silk Poodles, the small kind, $10 up. Scotch 
Collies, Airedales, St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, Great 
Danes. We ship anywhere. Established 25 years. 


AMERICAN KENNELS 
16th and Brown Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 DOG REMEDIES 


Satisfaction or money back. Full 
directions furnished. Will mail 
C. O. D. plus postage. Worms. 
Distemper. Mange. Running Fits. 
Canker. Flee-Go. Conditioner. 
Price $1.00 each, or all for $5.00. 
Free Dog Supply Catalog. 


haskaskla Kennel Supply Go. Doves Mince 


DD-94 {ilinois 
Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 


Coyote Coursing 


With Russian Wolfhounds and Greyhounds, 
Profusely illustrated. $2.15 postpaid. 


L. V. ALMIRALL, 

Room 29, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $2.15 for a copy of Coyote Cours- 
ing—or send C. O. D. 





























cover, Darkie particularly being fearless in 
this regard and crashing his ‘way thru 
wicked undergrowth in a manner to be ex- 
pected from a much bigger dog. This brace 


is a great credit to their sire, the Dual 
Champion Flint of Avendale, formerly 


owned by Duke of Hamilton Brandon 
and now head of the immense springer es- 
tablishment at Winnipeg. The question of 
whether matronly duties affect the speed 
and brilliancy of a field-trial bitch is an- 
swered in the case of Colinette, who after 
rearing about twenty puppies in the last 
two years still retains her old-time fire 
and dash. Some spectacular work was seen 
at the beginning of this heat, when the 
gun on the left, Geo. H. Higgs of Los An- 
geles, legged a rabbit which disappeared 
into a thick growth of tangled willow 
briers, etc. Darkie, who had dropped to 
shot, was ordered on from the right and 
went away at a great pace. He imme- 
diately struck the line of the wounded fur 





Darkie retrieving ruffed 


of Faskally, 
grouse 


Imported 


and disappeared in the thicket, from 
whence he emerged, coming on a run with 
the living rabbit which proved to be a large 
one. Darkie’s mouth is as tender as can 
be, and his perfect delivery of this living 
rabbit was all that could be expected. 
Colinette was also putting in some good 
work, and upon Darkie being taken up she 
continued to run against Janette of Ware, 
who was now put down. The latter, a very 
handsome bitch, dropped well to shot and 
remained there until sent on to retrieve a 
chicken that had fallen far out upon a stub- 
ble field on the right. This she brought 
nicely to hand, later being sent for a rabbit 
which she also retrieved very well. 
Samson of Leam, now in his eighth year, 
was next put down with Field-Trial Cham- 
pion Flush of Avendale, both of them be- 
ing great English and Scottish field-trial 
winners. Samson proved that he was more 
than ready for his trial, by breaking away 
from the boy who led him, but on being 
called back by his handler he quickly re- 
turned, and being ordered put down by the 
judges he instantly found a brace of chick- 
ens, both falling to the guns. Sam was 
asked to retrieve a bird on the left, and 
he returned with it in good form, but as in 
the case of all old retrievers he was a bit 
hard on his bird. Flush was sent for the 
other chicken and brought it well to hand. 
She still moves with a lot of her old-time 
speed, as in her day when she downed the 
best field-trial winners in Great Britain. 
The next heat brought forth the famous 
Field-Trial Champion Dan of Avendale 
paired with International Champion Laver- 
stoke Powder-Horn. A tremendous head of 
game could be killed to these two dogs in 
a day’s shooting. In this trial they were 
run in extremely thick cover most difficult 
to negotiate, but they made light of their 
task and impressed everyone with the 
vigorous and energetic manner in which 
they dispatched their duties. Tho both of 
these dogs have a great amount of stud 
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work, it has slowed them very little and a 
keen duel was fought out. Powder-Horn 
was under better command and on being 
sent to retrieve a rabbit that had been shot 
to him away to the right, he brought it 
well. Dan ranged a trifle wide, but he put 
in some excellent work, making a particu- 
larly fast and clean retrieve of a partridge. 
The judges, however, preferred Powder- 
Horn, and after conferring announced their 
decisions: 

1—Darkie of Faskally. 2—Field-Trial 
Champion Colinette. 3—International 
Champion Laverstoke Powder-Horn. 4.— 
Field-Trial Champion Dan of Avendale. 
Certificates of merit were given to Samson 
of Leam, Janette of Ware, Field-Trial 
Champion Flush of Avendale. 


Brace STAKE 


Some excellent spaniel work was wit- 
nessed during the running of the brace 
stake, but the rapid and precise work done 
by Darkie and Colinette stood out by it- 
self. They went a great pace, left nothing 
unfound, dropping to shot and command, 
and retrieving to perfection when ordered. 
The awards were: 

1—Drake of Faskally and Field-Trial 
Champion Colinette. 

2—Field-Trial Champion Flush of Aven- 
dale and Field-Trial Champion Dan of 
Avendale. 

3.—Dalshangan Cheerio and Samsen of 
Leam. 

4—Gilnockie Bimbo and Sam of Avan- 
dale. 


Distemper Fund a Worthy Cause 


We can conceive of no more touching 
or eloquent appeal for donations to the 
American Distemper Fund, than the article 
appearing in our Dog Department this 
month, by Miss Helen Keller, America’s 
marvelous deaf, dumb and blind girl, whose 
attainments, despite her grievous afflic- 
tions, have brought her world-wide fame. 

There is little that we can add to Miss 
Keller’s appeal, and those we have made 
during the past three months. Certainly 
the work being carried on is of such vital 
importance, not only to dogs and other ani- 
mals, but to all mankind, as to merit a 
veritable flood of contributions. It is a 
worthy cause if there ever was one. 

Outdoor Life instituted a campaign to 
aid this fund, commencing with our Sep- 
tember issue, announcing that it would be 
carried on over a period of four months. 

Consequently, we are closing our cam- 
prign with the present number, altho a list 
of all donations received will be published 
in the issue for January. 

Results already accomplished almost 
preclude the possibility of failure to work 
out a cure for and preventive of distemper, 
the most deadly and dreaded disease to 
which our dogs are subjected today. It will 
be given to the world, along with the 
serums that have done so much toward 
stamping out smallpox and other malignant 
diseases. 

To this end more financial aid is needed, 
and we urge our readers to participate in 
the fund, in any amount that they may 
easily afford, large or small. Whatever it is, 
it will be appreciated and will help. But 
send something—now! 

Address remittance to Outdoor Life, 1824 
Curtis Street, Denver, Colo., stipulating 
that it is for the Distemper Relief Fund. 


ConTRIBUTORS TO DISTEMPER FUND 





Gubchies Tite *.> ..... Shannen $5.00 
Wawa 'h,, Wvckebamrdt oss cscideciceec acct 5.00 
Re Be Bevers. ccc... ( 

Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Walker.................... 2.00 
Joi CT ae eae sy Semone Pe 5.00 
Ap Sy OSS eee ae oe 1.00 
Frank 8. “‘Ditntavey.-c:. 3... ce 2.00 
J GR Gale Oe i ee ee oe 2.00 
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Am located near Weed, Calif., which is a pret- 
ty good rattlesnake country, and would like to 
get some information on the treatment of snak: 
bites. Could you give me some information along 
this line? Doesn’t the Interior Department of the 
Government publish a bulletin on this subject? 
If so, where could I obtain one? The state laws 
of California do not allow the use of a hypodermic 
syringe except on a doctor’s prescription, so that 
type of outfit is barred.—Reese D. Hansen, Calif. 

Answer.—It is news to me that the state of 
California does not allow one to possess a hypo- 
dermic syringe. First aid kits for snake bite, con- 
taining hypodermic syringes, are sold by a San 
Diego firm and I am sure many native sons own 
them. If I am ever in the sunny state I assure 
you that I will have a bootleg hypodermic and 
my conscience will not trouble me. Send 40 cents 
to the Kny-Scheerer Corporation of America, 
17th Street and 7th Avenue, New York, for a 
snake-bite kit, which is a piece of wood with a 
small lancet set in it. A screw cap protects the 
lance and a similar cap on the other end covers a 
receptacle for permanganate of potash crystals 
If bitten apply a tourniquet above the bite and 
make a deep incision across the bite with the la: 
cet. Put the crystals in the wourd and keep the 
wound wet until you get a doctor. Loosen the 
tourniquet every ten or fifteen minutes and allow 
a little blood to pass. Write to The United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Biological 
Survey, at Washington, for Bulletin Bi-571 on 
“The Poisonous Snakes of the United States.” 
It is free—W. A. B. 


I am enclosing picture that was taken by a 
friend of mine recently. This is a black snake 
which measured 4 feet 3 inches with no allow- 
ance for his curves. The snake had apparently 
eaten but was not greatly distended in any one 
spot. He was apparently very reluctant to move. 
You will note a white appearance like mildew be- 
tween the scales on some parts of him. We would 





like to know what this is. We were also puzzled 
by his method of locomotion, which was a pe! 
fectly steady and continuous glide with no appar- 
ent muscular movement. It is best described by 
saying that he “oozed” up.—W. D. Ways, Md 

Answer.—Many thanks for sending me the ex- 
cellent photo of the black snake which you 
well described. The white markings between |! 
scaes are typical of the pilot black snake, whic! 
is a much heavier-built snake than the commor 
black snake. The pilot black snake belongs 
the same genus as the several species common!y 
ca'led house, rat and chicken snakes. All 
members of this genus feed entirely upon warin- 
blooded prey, and while they will eat birds and 
chickens, they show no preference for them. As 
their diet consists chiefly of ground vermin, th se 
snakes can well be considered of economic value. 
—W. A. B. 
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Foxes 





- Silver Foxes 
pays big dividends both in 
money returns and in the joy 
of fascinating employment — 
when Borestone is the foun- 
dation strain. Borestone holds 
more national championships 
than any other breed. It is 
healthy and prolific. Its pelts 
bring highest prices. And 
Borestones are almost as easy 
and inexpensive to raise as 
dogs. Write for interesting 
booklet. 


BORESTONE MT. FOX CO. 
Robert T. Moore, Pres. & SoleOwner 


621 Pac. S-W Bank Bldg. 
Pasadena, California 


BORESTONE FOXES 











Tarnedge Foxes 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 





Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
TARNEDGE FOXES 





CATALOGUE SABATTIS, N. Y. 








¢ Announcing — 


Year Book «: Silver Fox Industry 


1926-1927 Edition 
The Year Book will be sent free to those contem- 
plating purchase of foxes. The aim of the American 
National Fox Breeders Association, in presenting 
this book, is to give prospective breeders accurate 
information about the industry and about fox 
raising. 


American National Fox Breeders Association 


424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis 
_ Official Re: eenien Organ ization of the Fox Industry 
Big Profits in Raising 


Silver Black Foxes 


My pair paid me $4,000 the 
first year; since then have had 
five pups every year. I have 
several pa airs of pups from 
this and other prize winners 








Foxes 


FOXES 


Alaskan Blues and 
Silver Blacks 


“One of the World's Largest” 


Booklet free—tells all. We can 
use agents. Bank references 25 
years. Investigate anyway. 


Cleary Bros. Fox Farms 











‘or You 
Raising 


Easy to 
raise and 
most profit- 
. - able of all 
five stock, Write for free particulars onl prices. 
MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH 
Dept. O. L. Cc 


QUALITY DARK BLUE FOXES 


Silver Foxes, Interior Mink 
Ten years breeder. Free booklet and credit plan 
giving purchaser 1 year to pay after delivery. Rep- 
resentatives wanted. I have sold more Blue Foxes 
for breeding purposes than anyone in the world. 
The reason: QUALITY at Reasonable Prices. 
GROVER CLEARY FOX FARMS 
1927 Smith Building Seattle, U.S.A. 


Inspected — Pedigreed — Registered 


MAKI SILVER FOXES 











“Twelve years of selective breeding has shown very 


good results, in quality and production. Average in- 
crease this year, four pups to every pair on ranch. 
Write for particulars and prices. 


MAKI SILVER FOX FARM, Zim, Minn. 
Breeding “Silverlock” Silver Foxes 


means open road to wealth. 100% increase of young 
foxes guaranteed purchasers the first year. 

Foxes are registered and direct descendants of 
Dalton-Tuplin “‘world-famed”’ stock. 

Write for descriptive literature on fox breeding, 
pelt values, references, etc. 


F. J. LOCKERBY, Proprietor 


SILVERLOCK FUR FARM) 


Hamilton, P. E. ISLAND, Canada 


FOR SALE—Silver foxes, Canadian government regis- 

tered; none better; some 90 points. Price $600 per 
pair. Karakul for sheep, $100 each; Laurentian moun- 
tain raccoons, $50 per pair; Laurentian mountain 
mink. $150 per pair; registered genuine English blood- 
hound pups, $50 each. Write Charles Reasbeck, Vank- 
leek Hill, Ontario. 9-5 


I CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from four to five 

weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of this magazine 
how to get them. Write for particulars, W. A. Had- 
ley, Stanstead, Quebec. 8-6 


TATTOO VALUABLE FOXES, etc., positive identifi- 
cation. Booklet free. ‘‘Waters,’’ 965 Putnam, De- 
troit. Mich. 9-4 








Silver | 
Foxes. 


onover, Wisconsin | 


| Foxes 


HS MAIESTY 
% Sher Fox, 


In the kingdom of fur the 
Silver Foxis royalty. GEN- 
EROUS PROFITS are paid 








his keepers. Will you take 
your share? 

Warren Rayner Silvers, 
averaging four pups to the 
litter and a score of 94 
points, will give you the 
right start. 

Invest in quality—Inves- 
tigate our terms. 


Warren Rayner Silver Fox Company 
2113 Warren Rayner Building, Warren, Pennsylvania 
Ranches at Warren, Pa., and Vancouver, Wash. 


| BEAUTIFUL SILVER BLACK FOXES 














a - Money| Now is the time to contract for Spring 


| cubs. Don’t wait. JOHN HUSSON, Route 
3, Box 777, Portland, Oregon. 


| FOR SALE—Silver Foxes. The progeny of the famous 
Brunswick strain of Canadian silver foxes. Noted 

| for their exceptional fur qualities. Write DuBois Sil- 

| ver Fox Co., Inc., DuBois, za. ! 


| , Birds and Animals 





| The Mackensen Game Park 





Peafowl 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


Pheasants — Partridges — Grouse — Wild 
Turkeys — Waterfowl 


Pure- bred, sturdy Game and 

Fancy Birds and Anim als, for 

pleasure or profit. Every out- 

door man should own the 48- 

pose, Possum Hollow Book, 
eautifully illustrated in 4 colors. 
Send 10c, dime or stamps \ 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW 
GAME FARM 
Catalog Free! R. F.D. 605 Springfield, Ohio 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


The gamest, fastest fighting 
and most beautiful of all pit 
games. Send for catalogue. 
| Young stag and two pul- 
| lets, now $10. 
GEORGE B. MEANS 
Successor to 
GEORGE W. MEANS ri 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina 


GILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RAB- 
BITS, PIGEONS, MINK, MUSKRAT. 
Tell me how you are situated and I’ll show 


you how to make big profits. CONRAD'S, 708 Cali- 
fornia Building, Denver, Colorado. 
































ee a 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 
















for sale. All registered. Can 
ranch them for you. 
Write for prices 
J. T. GARDNER, Sr. 
Cass Lake Minn. 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass.; Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 


Minneapolis 
Minnesota 


Pe Buy 
Direct at a 4 





BLUE FOXES from the yards of the tamest foxes in 
America, where breeding and feeding problems have 
been solved, $275 per pair. Silver foxes, $700 per pair. 
Chinchilla rabbits, $25 for a trio from pedigreed stock. 
ee Sane Fox Farm, 5072 7th Ave., N. E. ae 
ash, ! 


apy Dealer 
Prices 


NX Crown Iron WorksCo. ?2* 












Birds and Animals 





1 AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 


PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 


CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 











PAY ALE SS NE A a 
Mounted Ringneck 
Pheasant Cocks 


Also Mounted Game and fancy Pheas- 
ants. Ringneck Pheasants for breeding 
and stocking. Mongolian, Silver, Gold- 
en, Lady Amherst and Reeves Pheas- 
ants. Water Fowls. Eggs in Spring, 
Illustrated Circular 10 cents 
INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY 
Telford Pennsylvania 











PR 


and imported game. Ornamental Land and Waterfowl 
—many rare and prized varieties. Fur Animals, Pet 
Stock. Cottontail, Jack and Snowshoe Rabbits for 
restocking. Write for free list. EDGEMERE GAME 
FARM, Box O, Troy, Ohio. 


= ig Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as we 
show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE at 
high prices. Easily raised anyw . very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. 


-Cavies Distributing Co, 3107 C. C. Sta, Kansas City, Mo. 












PORTSMEN: I sell Wild Cotton- 
tail, Jack and Snowshoe Rabbits, 
Squirrels, Wild Turkey, Quail for 
stocking purposes. Tarman, Quincy, Pa. 














RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE ‘BIO MOney—We. Supply 


“ye by al Fouraise: 








Birds and Animals 


1 SQUAB BOOK FREE 


|NUMBER 3 


Send now for this interesting book — 
how a beginner started small in zeceye 
with no money, now has a $30,000 yard 
ships 150 barrels squabs yearly, paid 75 to 
$100 a barrel. You can do the same. Price 
of book is 50¢ but we will mail it to you for names and addresses 
of four of your friends and your own. Ask for Book No. Three, 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 429 H Street, Melrose Mass. 
___ Founder of the e Squad I Industry 26 Years” as 


World’s Famous Fighting Fowls 


That have measured steel with the best 
in the World 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF ALL FOWLS 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Poultry Farm CAMERON, N. C. 


Live Muskrats 2c °22¥° 


TRAP for catching them alive. 
W. -A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. 76, Chester, Pa. 








Kennel Department 


LOOK! LOOK! GENTLEMEN—Here is your chance 

to buy a real coon dog. I am offering you my old 
reliable dog Jim. He is 4 years old, breeding Ken- 
tucky English strain. He is good size, extra good 
looker, O. K. in every respect, open trailer, good tree 
barker, all-night hunter; rabbit, fox and stock- proof; 
will trail, tree in swimming water. First $55 gets 
him on_15 days’ trial. Reference, First National 
Bank, Murray, Ky. Cain, Murray, Ky. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE—The new wormer. A safe 
treatment for puppies and an effective treatment for 
dogs. Safer than carbon tetrachloride and no danger of 
asphyxiation. Used in cases of hook and round worms 
and running-barking fits in capsules for dogs and pup- 
s. Assorted sizes, $1 postpaid. Harrison Chemical 














Co. P Dept. 4, Quincy, Ill. 7-6 
FIRST PRIZE WINNER for sale—$75 will buy 
““Goofy,’’ the best young foxhound in the country; 


ready for training to suit yourself. 
puppy class, April, 1926, A. C. show at nver. 
Son of Bugler and Starlight. The strain that triumphs 
wherever they show. John G. Powell, Mercantile Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—My coonhound Rowdy; as good as goes 

into the woods; full-blooded hound, age 4 years, 
good striker, trailer, water worker and tree barker; 
rabbit, fox, stock-proof; will ship C. O. D., 45, 
money deposited with agent; I pay all express charges 
on dog. C. Scott, S68, Mayfield, Ky. 


HUNTERS—If you buy a coon dog why not puy the 

best? Jim, 4 years old, puts ’em up and stays with 
’em in water or out; works hot or cold trail; wide 
ranger, swift sure tree dog; $75 buys him, 10 days’ 
trial. Shipped C. O. Satisfaction guaranteed, S. 
Singleton, Humboldt, Tenn. 


SPORTSMEN—I am_ now ready to sell my real A-1 

coonhound that will trail and tree in swimming 
water; rabbit-proof and all-night hunter! last season’s 
catch over $160 in watery bottoms. First $60 gets him 


First prize_winner 














on 15 days’ trial. Fred Yandell, Mayfield, Ky., Star 
Route, B. 31. 
RABBIT HOUNDS—Gun and field broken; long-eared 


open trailers; foxhounds trained on rabbits; also 
fox and beagles crossed; small and medium sizes; 
spotted, reds, blueticks and tans in color. $25 each; 
fea days’ trial. Photos free. L. J. Adams, Ramsey, 
THOROBRED LLEWELLI) 

setters, pointers, Irish sp: 
ers, pups, trained dogs; 
6 cents descriptive lists. 


zish, English, Gordon 

-is, Chesapeake retriev- 
desi:aole kind wanted; inclose 
Thorobred Kennels, re 

t 











—Cainchillas each New £ Gente By each. lowa. 
82-page Page illastrated book, catalog and : —— F.C -7-< 7-5 SESS pron 
ormieg mages tells how to ALSATIAN (GERMAN POLICE) pups; “registered; 
(Beatin atadmiar coe Se ua forte. Address easily trained for work; or ‘sport; nephews and 
| Misseert | nieces to Strongheart, famous movie star. Fifty dol- 
TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS—Bring out any any burrow- lars up. Keewaydin Kennels, Killam, Alberta. 11-2 
_ing animal without smoking, digging or trapping. | CHRISTMAS PRESENTS — Airedale puppies with 
No fake. Gets them every time. Method fully ex- brains, blood and guts; will please any red-blooded 
plained, 25c. McKelvey Cortright, Box 261, Middle- | American_ boy; pedigreed; prices most reasonable. 
town, , a Bighorn Farm, San Fernando, Calif. 


FERRETS for driving rats, rabbits and other game 











BECAUSE OF YOUNG STOCK coming forward, I of- 

fer pointer puppies at $10 and $15, with papers, on 
approval. Boys, they are as good as grows. C. L. 
Phillips, Barnard, Mo. 








from their dens. We have white or brown, large or 
small. Males _ $5, females $5.50, pair $10. Will ship 
Cc. & Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 
MONEY IN RAISING PHEASANTS — “P heasant 

Farming,”’ illustrated, tells how. Quarter century 
experience. Postpaid, one dollar. ‘Gene M. Simpson, 
( Sorvallis, Ore. 12-3 
SKUNKS EASILY RAISED—Bred females for sale. 

Also raccoons, minks. Instructive, interesting de- 
scriptive catalog, 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, 
Minn. 11-3 


TRAPPERS—NEW TRAPS 43c dozen. 


, Kill instantly. 
Illustrated circular free. Weesho-Uco, 


Dept. O. L., 


31st Station, Detroit, Mich. — Mra, § 
MUSKRAT BREEDERS — Large _ native Michigan 
stock, box trapped. Land O’ Lakes Fur Farm, 12761 


Kentucky, Detroit, Mich. 
WILD RABBITS—Cottontails and jacks, any number, 








priced right; place orders early; live delivery. or 
Johnson, © Rago, Kan. _ a. 11-3 
FOR SALE—Foxes, raccoons, muskrats, rabbits, mink, 
ferrets, opossums, skunks, squirrels. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 
RAISE RABBITS—It pays. Buy pedigreed rabbits. 


Illustrated book 10c. 
lehem, Pa. 


Maikranz Rabbitry, New Beth- 


EXCHANGE SETTERS, POINTERS, beagles, rabbit 








dogs. Want Field Flossies, rat-tail spaniels, guns. 
Nick Welsch, Box 21, Reynoldsville, Pa. 11-2 
COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK and rabbit hounds; black 


and tans, blueticks and redbones; prices reasonable; 
trial. Joe Sarver, Taskee Station, Mo. 
PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPPIES, 
males $7; satisfaction, safe 
Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
TRAINED ‘'STAGHOUNDS for sale; guaranteed. Also 
pues from a 32-inch sire. W. A. ‘Carlisle, ics 
a. 1l- 


COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK and rabbit hounds, cheap; 





~ males $12; fe- 
delivery guaranteed. 
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Kennel Department 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL has for 

sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch dogs, auto- 
mobile companions, children’s paymews, hunters, re- 
trievers and_stock-drivers. A Game hounds, 
Foxhounds, Coonhounds and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs 
individually schooled and trained by our famous canine 
specialist and ia Cor on trial. Delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed ained dogs, $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies, $15.00 to $35.00 each. Large 
illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 6, 
La Rue, Ohio. 


FOXHOUND 3-month-old_ puppies, cheap at $25 each. 

Sire, Bugler, winner “Best of Breed; dam, Star- 
light, winner of all first prizes in classes entered, A. 
K. C. show, Denver, 1926. All my dogs are real fox- 
hounds that come up to specifications, and will win 
wherever they show. Easily trained for coon, coyote, 
bob-cat, or any kind of fur-bearing animal. Full de- 
tails on request. John G. Powell, Mercantile Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


STOP! STOP! IMPORTANT—Coon hunters: For 

sale, my still-trailing coon dog Jake; 4 years of age, 
all-night hunter, good tree barker; rabbit, fox and 
stock-proof; ship anywhere for $60 on 15 days’ trial. 
Also my 3-year-old squirrel dog Buck, on 15 days’ 
trial for $35. He is as good as ever lived. Reference, 
meet Nase Bank, Murray, Ky. J. R. Cain, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 


FLORISSANT VALLEY KENNELS, Box No. 467, 
Valley Park, Mo, Trained hounds on coon, skunk 
and opossum; trained pointers, rabbit and _ squirrel 








dogs. Send for description list. Reasonably priced 
and sold under guarantee. J. R. Franklin and H. M. 
Calmer. 





FIFTY LIGHT and silver gray pete pups, pedigreed; 

females $15; males $30. Grown bitches, open and 
bred. White police pups, $50 each. Strongheart blood- 
lines. Shipped C. )». on approval. Safe delivery 
guaranteed, Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 11-2 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 
Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and pointers, fox and 


cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cents. tf 


IRISH TERRIERS—The most select kennels i in Amer- 

ica. The gamest dog on earth; protection for home, 
playfellow tee kiddies, hunter, ratter and pal. Litter 
extra pups for sale. 
Red Top Kennels, Teague, Tex. 


FOR SALE—My pair of trained coon and opossum 

hounds; open trailers, fast wide rangers, tree bark- 
ers and stayers; will make good in any climate and 
please the most exacting. For $75 on trial. B. Kester- 
son, Sedalia, Mo., B-171. 


FOR SALE—My pair of eg rabbit hounds, male 
and female; C. O. D., $27.50; 2% years old; will start 
and drive a rabbit until oo! or holed; not gun-shy, 
no > will ship on 15 days’ trial. ‘C. Scott, D26, 
Mayfield, Ky. 
CHOICE SPRINGER PUPPIES for sale. Out of real 
workers. wo litters of best breeding—Rivington— 
Horsford-Powderhorn strains. Powderford of Custer 
at stud. Custer Kennels, Box 966, Miles City, Mont. 


IRISH WTER SPANIELS — Importer, breeder and 

trainer. pameeeres stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. ti 


COONHOUNDS and combination hunters; trained in 

swamps and hills of Tennessee and Alabama; free 
trial before you buy. Write Southern Farm Coonhound 
Kennels, Selmer, ‘enn. 10-3 


HIGH-CLASS COON, skunk, opossum, rabbit, fox- 

hounds; great fur getters, great fighters; no trash; 
10 days’ free trial. Get my offer before buying. Vv. 
Langdon, Dressor, Ill. 11-2 


REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS — Puppies 
and grown dogs; extremely large, curly, silky 
coated; beautiful specimens. . Kullbeck, Havre, 
Mont. 
FOR SALE—Russian wolfhound pups, registered, beau- 
ties; also some real trained coyote hounds, half 
greyhound, half Russian stag. F. T. Harris, Leola, 
PEDIGREED IRISH WATER SPANIEL puppies out 
of wonderful workers and prize winners H. 
Bader, 1330 West 7th South, Salt Lake City, Utah. "11-2 
THOROBRED ENGLISH SETTER puppies; finest 
hunting stock; $5 to $25; all over $15, ere for 
registration. Elble Kennels, Porterville, Calif. 
TRAINED POINTER BITCH, 2 years old, stanch on 
points, backs, etc., not gun-shy, $50. Would trade 
for good gun. J. H. Murray, Brighton, Tenn. 
BEAGLE PUPPIES, lg to start; from field and 
bench champions; petratioe. $15-$20 
each, either sex. F. G. ma LaValle, Wis. 
ENGLISH BULL’ PUPPIES—Show specimens, for 
Christmas delivery. Catalog 10 cents. Box 10, Tri- 
angle Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Llewellin and English setters; also rab- 
bit hounds; sent on trial. Pamphlets free. O. K. 
Kennels, Marydel, Md. 8-6 
OLD-TIME, LONG-EARED black and tan_ registered 
foxhound puppies; purple ribbon bred. Edwin Kul- 
beck, Havre, Mont. 
EXPERIENCED CAT, lion and bear dog, best in the 
northwest. J. ssex, Victory Way at 130th St., 
Seattle, Wash. tf 
FOX, RABBIT and tree hounds cheap; broken and un- 
= ithe write for prices. Bert Halbrook, Tower 
il 
COONHOUNI 
hounds. C. 
ier, Ill. 
IRISH SETTER OF as” best breeding, all papers 
for registration. . Bryant, Covington, Tenn. 
























































OPOSSUM, SKUNK, fox and ‘rabbit 
O. D. trial. Chatham Kennels, Shobon- 

















TRAINED Coon. Tax ‘aa rabbit hounds and pups 
for sale. C. E. Chandler, Sharon Center, Ohio. 8-6 





_ten days’ trial. J. D. Burrus, Taskee Station, Mo. 
FOR SALE am he | and running dogs, > sage to do 
the work. A. F. Cooper, Knob Creek, 
FOR SALE—100 coon, opossum, fox and aa hounds. 
C. O. D, trial. A. F. Doran, Murray, Ky. 9-5 
FOXHOUNDS, BEAR, cat, coyotes; trained; also 


pups. Yamcasca Farm, Sheridan, Ore. 


THREE A-1 COON, skunk and opossum hounds; trial; 
reasonable. A. F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 10-4 





POINTERS, REAL BIRD DOGS, do it all; cheap, 
trial. B. Sharkey, Westminster, Md. 11-3 





BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, cheap; trial C. O. D. 
approval. B. Sharkey, Westminster, Md. 11-3 





FERRETS—Price, quality, safe arrival guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio, 10-5 


RABBITS—Five 
Skaneateles, N. 


FERRETS—Hand-trained, tame, $5. Charlie Gallagh- 
er, Spencer, Iowa. 








beseds. National Rabbit Exchange, 
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BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15. —-. 
dogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex -13 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, COONHOUNDS—Trial; = 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 7-6 





HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP—Trial, C. 0. D. Gin- 
ger Kennels, Herrick, Ti. 


POLICE PUPS for sale; blue ribbon winners. Arthur 
Anson, Mose, D. 





GREYHOUND | PUPS—Parents extra coyote dogs, $10. 
Walter Smith, Jelm, Wyo. 





HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP—Trial. 
B4, Herrick, 


Dixie Kennels. 


Illustrated folder on request. 
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Kennel Department 


LOOK! LOOK! RABBIT HUNTERS—I offer you for 

sale my pair of rabbit hounds, Will and Lady; 2% 
years old, good as ever ran a trail, full-blooded 
hounds, breeding Bird Song and Red Bone, medium 
size, extra good lookers, neither man or gun-shy. 
Will ship anywhere on 15 days’ trial. First $35 gets 
them, b Reference, First National Bank, Mur- 
ray, Ky. J. R. Cain, Murray, Ky. 


TRAINED POINTER DOG—3 years s old; “white and 
liver spotted; stanch on points, retriever, good nose, 
good looking fellow; a real shooting dog; $75. Trained 
setter dog, 3 years old, good looker, stanch as rock 
on points, retriever, good nose, all-day hunter; $75. 
Same class of bitch setter, $60, or pointer, $60. Will 
ship C. O. D. on five days’ trial. You guarantee ex- 
press both ways. We have others. Murray Kennels, 
Brighton, Tenn. 
FOR SALE—One of the brag coonhounds of West 
Kentucky; 4 years old, good as lives, wide fast 
hunter, and a real tree barker; record of five coons 
by midnight; extra striker, water worker and stayer 
at tree; guaranteed rabbit, fox and stock-proof. <A 
real bargain at $55 on 20 days. Jean Vaughn, D77, 
Mayfield, Ky. 
BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, foxhounds. Stud 
dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters, ready to 
train. Also puppies various ages, ready to train. Stud 
dogs of each above breed at public stud. Price and 
photos, 6c stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N.Y. 


SPORTSMEN—COONHOUNDS, river-bottom trained; 
redbones, black and tans, and blueticks; combination 
hunters; no trash; reasonable prices; 18 days’ trial; 
catalog, photos free. Riverview Kennels, Ramsey, Ill. 
HIGH CLASS FOX, deer, coonhounds as good as live; 
a few still trailing coon and varmit dogs; mete 
wants. Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 10-3 
NORWEGIAN BEAR DOG PUPS, $25 each; ready to 
ship; guaranteed to make good hunters. Mrs. Lucas 
Combs. Route 10, Lexington, Ky. 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS for sale. 
months pups. Fred Schwerdtfeger, 
Union, Phoenix, Ariz. 
FOR SALE—Police pups, 
grown dogs, eligible. Mrs. 
town, N. D. 
SETTERS AND POINTERS—Trained and well started 
young dogs priced to sell. Roy Ni Nichols, Pomona, _Mo. 
RUNNING-BARKING | FITS cured; treatment $2; 
guaranteed cure. Curtis Russell, Guntersville, . Ala. 
GENUINE IRISH WATER SPANIEL puppies. Rea- 
sonable prices. M. Oliphant, Big Timber, Mont. . 10-3 


Training the Police Dog 


By Frep KoLiet 
The author has spent more than 15 years at 
training police dogs in Germany and America, so 
is an authority = the subject. 
y $1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR. LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 
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gray, silver and white; 
Wm. McCulloch, Coopers- 























Arms 


HOFFMAN BLUING SOLUTION—After you have 

spent your money for mysterious formulas and quick 
methods of bluing your guns and have met with fail- 
ure, remember Hoffman Bluing Solution, which has 
been on the market for six years. Sold with money- 
back guarantee, which none of our imitators can do. 
This is the solution used gg ae | on all Hoffman 
Arms Company’s fine guns, use the Frankfort 
Arsenal, and thousands of eudsenignel semenbiien rec- 
ommended by Major Whelen in ‘‘Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing,”’ by Landis, Crossman, Askins, Curtis and all 
authorities on firearms. $2.50 per bottle and sold 
with money-back guarantee, if it does not do what 
we claim. Hoffman Chemical Co., Ardmore, Okla, ti 


FOR SALE—Pre-war Newton .256; gred less than 500; 

gun-crank condition; 150 ‘cartridges, 100 primed 
shells, 1,000 primers, many bullets; Newton reload- 
ing tools, fine leather scabbard, all for $50. .40-90 
single-shot Winchester, fine condition, $15. Fine 
buffalo robe, killed winter 1925, $100. E. F. Pope, 606 
Ss. Broadway, Albuquerque, N M. 


-25 REMINGTON PUMP, new, $33; Colt officer’s tar- 

get, .38, 6-inch, new, $29.50; Colt S. A. .45, 7%-inch, 
sorvinganae, $11; Stevens pump, 12, 30-inch, good, $20; 

& W. ‘military, .38, 4-inch, good shooting order, 
$12.50: Krag and 30-06 cortetiane, $3 hundred; two 
12-gauge shotguns, $8.50 each. Ray Nelson, Roy, U tah. 
8-POWER GENUINE ZEISS prism binoculars, thirty 

dollars; .32 and .45 Colt automatics, fourteen and 
twenty dollars respectively postees condition. Stick- 
ney, care Schrader'’s, Inc., Brooklyn, 

















Arms 


BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST 5tu ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The All-Purpose Gun 


The three-barrel. Any combination made to order at 
moderate prices. Circular on request. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


For extreme accuracy, penetration and 
positive game stopping. Covered with 
heavy non-fouling copper jackets. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57 Oakland, Calif. 























MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 
PE Creer ere 







— 4¢-TeS mm B = "Y 
a ic Lo 2 2. “ 
Equip your Luger pistol 


i aon NEW 
ee ls 
with our interchangeablelong bar- FREE 


rels with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots 
minute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 ri ~ 
men. Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIO ARMS CoRP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Francisco, U. U.S.A. 


CLOSING OUT | 


entire stock of genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, 
Sauer shotguns. Lowest prices in U.S. Send stamp 
for list. BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston. 


NEW GUNS 


A SPECIALTY 


20, 16 and 12-gauge 1912 Winchester Shotguns__$39.75 
12-gauge 1897 Winchester Shotguns---_-_----_-- 34.50 
410, 20, 16 and 12-gauge double-barrel Lefever 
PE Eat SES ROD pi cite It vial 
F. O. B. Twin Falls 


GERBION ¥' THE GUN DEALER 
‘win Falls, Idaho 


[ WANT TO SWAP GUNS? | 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol; or exchange with you for any 
other firearm you may want. Write me 
what you have, what you want, and I 
will make you an offer by return mail. 
S.J. FRANCIS, 115 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


We Make a Light Three-Barrel Baush Gun 
26", with rifle below, in either light or powerful cali- 
ber, or a heavy duck gun with .22 long rifle barrel be- 
low, to get the c les. Finest workmanship. Mod- 
nic pices, BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston. 





























NATIONAL EXCHANGE—We s sell and exchange guns, 

cameras, musical instruments, field glasses and ev- 
erything, everywhere. Catalog ‘free. Everton & Sons 
Hardware, Logan, Utah. 12-3 


GUN BLUING, “simple 15-minute process; “not a paint; 





used for years; unexcelled. Enough ‘for 15 guns, 
31.28 .25. Pacific Arms Corp., Box 427, San ian 
alif. t 





WANT TO TRADE a Winchester Model 1892 carbine. 
25-20, factory rebiult, new barrel. Want 20-gauge 
Winchester pump. A. J. McRoberts, Malta Bend, Mo. 





MEXICAN-MADE pistol holsters, cartridge belts; 
horsehair articles, lariats, sombreros. List free. 
Ingersoll Leather Co., 312 Fannin, Houston, Tex. 10-3 


SEND 10c for firearms list. Big-bore 8 and 10-gauge 
shotguns, high-power big-game rifles, target pistols 
and revolvers. _N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. i 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2.50; ex- 
tras, $5; Sporters, $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 
Isabella St.. Springfield, Ohio. 12-3 
COMPACT GRAFLEX CAMERA, 
price; want .22 or .25 A le-shot. 

82 Monticello, Buffalo, N. 

FOR SALE—Low prices Browning 16-gauge automa- 
tic: free circular; all types illustrated. Box 303, 

Colorado Springs, ( Colo. 

LUGER BARRELS (all lengths), stocks, magazines, 

ees. Kniep, 730 East 138th St., New York 
ity. 








 3-A_ kodak, half 
Frank Wilkinson, 














WANTED—Old Colts and Remington terplving a 

Smiley, Angola, Ind. 11-6 

WANTED TO BUY—Few good guns, priced right. 
shaw, Granville, II. 


cap and ball. B. C. 


Red- 





RIFLE TELESCOPES 


Imported. Kahles, Vienna. Best quality. Mountings, 
all sizes, several styles. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, IIL 
GUNSMITH WANTED 


Experienced man in stocking and wood and metal 
work, capable of taking charge of gun repair shop. 
Apply by letter, giving experience and references. 
Address: Reparo, in care of Outdoor Life. 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 
We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines, Gun repairs _ remodeling. ont’ us know your wants, 
YANKEE SPEOIALTY 1 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, /mporter 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo 


For two quick shots nothing equals the 


Ovr-Unda Double Rifle 


ALL CALIBERS 
BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Strect, BOSTON 























Arms 
Cun BEL uER) NEW METHOD 
=== GUNBLUER 
c — — Makes old guns like new. 


Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $1.0 

nes ap cous us J gunsin ten minutes for 


“are” New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
———— Dept. 0-12 BRADFORD, PA. 


Homesteads and Lands 


Seized and Sold 
for Taxes 


2 acres on Georgian Bay_-_-_-_-_- $ 40.50 


NEW METHOO 


GUN BLUER 














12% acres Muskoka _------------ 43.20 
50 acres Hunting Camp-------- 63.90 
50 acres Lake Front_-___-_----- 142.20 
100 acres Hunting and Trapping 94.50 
200 acres Fine Sporting Property 250.00 


These prices are not first payments, or price per 
acre, but the total amount asked. Also beautifully 
situated hunting and fishing camps for moose, 
deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, whitefish, 
bass, etc.; best in North America. Summer cot- 
tage sites, farms, heavily wooded tracts, acreages 
large and small; for pleasure and investment, all 
offered at ten cents on the dollar of their value 
and on easy monthly payments of $5 and up- 
wards. Illustrated lists now being prepared for 
1927 describing the above and hundreds of other 
properties seized and sold for taxes. If your name 
is on our 1926 mailing list, you will receive a copy 
in due course. If you have not written to us be- 
fore, send for a list at once so you will have first 


choice. Send no money. Just ask for list. 
TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 603 72 Queen Street West 


TORONTO 2, ONTARIO, CANADA __ 


$5 DOWN. $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur 
farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting, fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. _ 7-6 
OREGON HOMESTEADS ( (late o 
offer exceptional opportunities. 





pening) and lands 
ap and details, $1. 


F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 
FIVE-ACRE POULTRY, fruit farm, Ozarks, $600; 
$100 down, time on balance. Vol Brashears, Combs, 





~ Wild Duck Attractions 
NOTICE 


Real Sport at Poplar Branch 


Currituck Sound. Duck and goose shooting, baited blinds 
live deeoys and experienced guides. Quail shooting and 
striped bass — on off or. Ladies may be entertained 
as a Reasonable rates. Eighteen miles from railroad. 

from Snowden to Poplar Branch. Near a ship- 
oo aon, Ss Stores, telephone and other advantages. Make 


your 
W.E. BALLANCE (Postoffice) Poplar Branch, N. C. 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 
that attract Wild Ducks. Plant wild 


rice, wild celery, etc., Write 
for free helpful literature. 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331, Oshkesh, Wis. 
LIVE MALLARD DECOYS, $2 each, $5 trio. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Sent C. O. D. if preferred. C. G. 
Coffman, R. 6, Carthage, Ill. 10-3 
MINNESOTA GIANT wild rice seed. Write for spe- 
cial price for immediate delivery. MacGregor-Den- 
nerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 11-3 


GENUINE ENGLISH CALL “DUCKS, 
Henry Heyse, Whitewater, Wis. 


Books and Magazines 3 


Picturesque America 


(Its Parks and Playgrounds) 
By J. F. KANE 


This wonderful volume should occupy a prominent 
position on the book shelf of every American home, 
library and school. It is a book that must be seen to 
be appreciated, as no mere description can do it jus- 
tice. The text is illustrated with hundreds of beauti- 
ful halftones and a number of superb color plates, in 
addition to maps giving the location and comparative 
area of national parks, national monuments, national 
forests and other reservations, and the prose descrip- 
tions and poems have been contributed by some eighty 
well-known writers in the field of outdoor literature 
of the best type. In short, it effectively clinches the 
argument that we should “See America First.” 


521 Pages, Beautifully Illustrated 
Traveler’s Edition, $10.00 Postpaid 
De Luxe Edition, $15.00 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











fine callers. 
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Books and Magazines 


_ PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING — 


Fascinating and profitable; easy methods for sure detection 
of gold, silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for 
the inexperienced, $1.50. How to successfully pan for gold, 
$1. Both for$2. TRIANGLE SPECIALTY €O., 1517 14th 
St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farm- 
ers, hunters and trappers. The author answers thou- 
sands of questions that hunters, trappers and farm- 
ers ask every day, in language which is easily under- 
stood. $1 | postpaid. 


UTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 


“Where t to Go 


YUKON 


The Ultimate in Big-Game Hunting 


Parties taken by saddle horses and 
pack train into the greatest big- 
game country on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. An abundance of 
Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Goats and 
Grizzly Bears. A wonderful country. 
Experienced guides and an A-1 
equipment insure a successful hunt 
in comfort. Reference, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. Write or wire. 


JAMES FAIR 


Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, Canada 
P. O. Box 53 





Taxidermy 








Big Game Hunters 


ATTENTION 


After the hard trip getting 
your valuable trophies you 
should send them to a 
skilled artist who does 
nothing but your work and 
has had 18 years exper- 
ience, of which 12 years 
were with Jonas Bros. 
Big-game heads, hides 
and rugs for sale 
JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Cole. 























Lionand Cat Trailing 


with well trained dogs in the winter. Pack 

train trips through the Rocky Mountains 

of Colorado. Wonderful scenery and excellent trout 

fishing in the summer. Bear hunting in the spring 

and fall. Deer in season. All kinds of small game. 
Write for Dates and Prices 


OTIS H. SNOOKS Bayfield, Colo. 


BEN TINKER 


BIG -GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 
1217 E. 5th St. , Tucson, Arizona 


Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Bears; Black-tail and White - 
tail Deer; Wild Turkeys and 


Boars; Lions and Mexican Tigers. All native game. 


VACATION CAMPING 


Spend your vacation camping on Dease 
Lake. On the Arctic yx rs and in the heart 
of the Cassiar game fields. Auto stage in 
connection. Also complete outfits for big- 
game hunters. 


J. FRANK CALLBREATH 
The Pioneer Outfitter Telegraph Creek, B.C. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. MS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 














GOODELL, JOHNSON & CLIFTON, Shere, B.C. 

Guides and outfitters for all big-game hunting in 
Northwest British Columbia; also summer tourist and 
mountain climbers. Spring ‘hunting for grizzly bears 


a_specialty. 12-3 
EXPERIE NCED “GUIDE and four sons brought up in 

the business, be glad to take sportsmen on trips; 
have complete outfit. Write for details. John Mo- 
berly. Entrance, 








Indian Duaten 


INDIAN BOW, ARROWS, $1. 60; beaded hatbands, 

headbands, necklaces, $2.75 fobs, $1; moccasins, 
war clubs, $4.50; dozen arrowheads $2.60; birchbark 
canoe and catalog, 25c. Everything in Indian and stone 
relics. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. O. Harbor 
Springs, Mich. 7-6 
INDIAN HUNTING BOWS, $2.60; steel-pointed ar- 

rows, 75c; relics, minerals, coins, butterflies; 1,000 
Indian article catalog, 10c. Indiancraft O. Co., 466 
Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


BEADED TRAPPINGS ancient Indian “stone speci- 
mens, antique arms, *ivories, fossils, minerals, all 

kinds of curios. List ten cents. N. Carter, Elkhorn, 
Tis. 
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M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 


We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting. 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Learn Furcraft 


profics ery od in every community. 
: Ent, learned at home, in your spare time. 
Get into a high grade business for yourself. 
Uncrowded field. No poe nor soliciting. 
We teach you how. Be first rite today for 
illustrated booklet. It is free. No obligation. 


NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
Dept. 0, Sunderland Bldg. Omaha, Nebr. 


TAXIDERMISTS AND SPORTSMEN 
ATTENTION! 


We manufacture the most natural papier forms for 
game heads and artificial skulls for rug work that 
have ever been produced. Best quality of artificial 
eyes and teeth. Illustrated price lists on request. We 
specialize in mounting game heads and fur rugs. 
Over 20 years’ experience. Work guaranteed. 
L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437 S. Main Street _ __ Colville, Washington 


GLAS 

















FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 


EY ES 10c 86. isis PRE. Write tor one today. N. W. 


School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 








Are You a “Flat Tire” or a “Live Wire” ? 
Have a real ‘‘ Den.”’ I sell game heads, fur rugs, whole 
mounts for window signs, etc. Horn and feet novelties, 
stools and chairs, ottomans, elk scalps. Bargains in badger 


skins for backs of chairs. 
oO. R. GILBERT, Taxidermist LANDER, WYO. 








For taxidermists’ use, etc. pice mee vlan 


GLASS plies. Over 25 years’ experience Finest wor 
enormous money, saving. Write this ear Se for 











[EYES ze ial list or samples. Don’t overlook 
ol bay nag ep A orter: 
. Coburg, aM, 1. 
FOR SALE—Two large, newly mounted moose heads, 


one newly mounted elk head, mounted deer heads; 
set of horns, mounted and unmounted; references; 20 
Canada’s 


years with Outdoor Life. dwin Dixon, 
Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. ___11-2 
TAXIDERMISTS—Mount that head on an American 


Your customers will appreciate the 


Beauty panel. 
Nippon Panel Co., Williams- 


difference. Catalog free. 

port, Pa. 

SEND YOUR SPI 
the Indiana Taxidermist, 





-ECIMENS TO US—Elmer S. Pratt, 
successor to Beasley & 


gg established 1866. Write for prices. Lebanon, 
nd. 
FOR SALE— —_Ready- -to-mount moose, elk and deer 


heads; also scalps to mount the horns you now have; 
duty free; crated to go cheaply by express. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, U nionville, Ontario. 11-2 


NEW MOUNTED FUR_RUGS and heads for sale; 
state what you want. . Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. 

Main, Colville, Wash. 

TAXIDERMISTS’, FURRIERS’ ge ima oe 
catalog 100. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 1-6 

S. are 





FOR. SALE—Black rug, heavy fur. 
Route 1, Sandpoint, Idaho. 





Outdoor Life, December, 1926 


Fishing Tackle 


Fly Tying, Rod and Lure 
Making Materials 
and Supplies 
yang ag Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Spend some pleasant and i time this winter making 
and repairing your own tackle and it sure will add to the 


fun next time you go fishing to aiey, them on your own 
make. Give Tackle for Christmas. talog free. 


J.T. WILLMARTH, 9 Clinton Ave., ROOSEVELT, N.Y. 














‘tells when the fish bite” 
USED BY THOUSANDS 
PRICE 25* SFORS100 4 


.-. CALENDAR 
Ox 501 HIGH. STA. 
PRINGFIELO,MASS, 


Old Coins 


LEXINGTON-CONCORD commemorative half-dollar, 
$1.35 each. Rare United States and foreign coins. 
Military decorations. Catalog and Chinese coin, 4 














cents. Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colo. t 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 

size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, Norman 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. tf 











Miscellaneous 


SAY MERRY CHRISTMAS 


With a Mirakel 5 or 7-power, 5 or 6-ounce, 
$25 or $35 Prism Binocu 

Universal focus from 25 feet to 100 miles. 
Moving objects never oar pane out of focus; 
once focused, focused for life. 

A Midget in size, a Giant in strength. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. We carry everything in glasses. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box D, O-we-go, N.Y. 


Forest Rangers 


And other Government help needed. Per- 
manent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of Government positions. MoxKang, 
Dept. 239, Denver, Colo. 


NEW METHOD 2", 


POCKET LIGHTER 
What Makes It Light? 
No wind can blow it out. 
Beats carrying matches. Just 

the thing for sportsmen. Fully 5 0 Cc 

0 SO ita: pt TD 
Triple Gold or Silver-Plated__-.......- $1.00 
Packed in Holly Boxes at No Extra Charge 


New Method Mfg. Co., Dept. 0-12, Bradford,Pa. 


Dealers—Ask your Jobber for this ready seller 


W immer and $; 
HY NOT Fail gather Bering, buttorflee, 2 
insects? I bey by hundre for collec- 
ons, some worth $1 to $7 each; simple out- 
door work with my ieee tions, pictures, 
pitoe Bet. Send 10c (not stamps) for my I}us- 
ted Prospectus before sending butterflies. 
MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, 
Box 1424, San Diego, California. 


MIRRORS RESILVERED at home. Costs less than 5 

cents per square foot; you charge 75 cents. Im- 
mense profits. Plating like new, brassy, worn-off 
auto gests, reflectors, tableware, stoves, etc. Outfits 
gm ed. Details free. Sprinkle, Plater, 520 — 















































OREST RANGERS, railway mail clerks, border pa- 

trol, guards, mail carriers and other government 
help needed, frequently. Those interested in ony; 
ing, write Mr. Ozment, 420, St. Louis, Mo. 6-12 


MEN. GET FOREST RANGER JOB; permanent; 

$125-$200 month and home furnished; hunt, fish, 
trap, etc.; experience unnecessary. For “details write 
Norton, 240 McMann Bldg., Denver. 


PROSPECTING, PAN MINING and knowing 1G 

explained. Also how to make and use the so-called 
Gold-o-Meter for locating minerals, treasures, etc. 
All for $1. H. Daniel, Lamar, Ark. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY—Excellent op 
tunity; travel; experience unnecessary. Particulars 

free. Write American Detective System, 1968 Broad- 

way, New York. 9-7 


REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 
post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patestee free on re- 
quest. Newell, 87 Stornoway, Scotland. 8-5 


MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE — Photos, 
many wealthy matrimonially inclined, mailed 
Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. 


BREWING by one who knows. Beers, ales, wines, 
etc. Book $1. John Consin Mulligan, Lock Drawer 
891, Rossland, B. yeh ana 10-3 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no iO pay: $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N- a, 
Baltimore, Md. 


BUY, SELL, TRADE—Guns, diamonds, musical in- 
struments or what? Sporting Goods Store, Gran- 

ville, Il. 

TRADE FACTORY-BUILT RADIOS for good guns. 
Electrical Store, Granville, Ill. 














description, 
free. 
tf 

















FOR SALE—Mounted elk head. Write M. Strober, 
Kelly, Wyo. 





FOR SALE—Milk goats. White City Goat Farms, 
Spencer, Ind. 







































Earn a New Gun tin Spare Time! 


All you have to do is to take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and you’d be surprised how easy that is. Y: 
earn any gun you like—depending on the number of subscriptions sent in. 


The easiest and most pleasant work ycu ever did. 


Our subscription price is only $2 a year, and we will allow you $1 in cash on every NEW yearly subscription, o1 
cents on every renewal, at $2 each, or apply this amount toward any premium you wish. 


ps 


Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. 
ing advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you may have the cash if you prefer. 


prices on anyth 


To earn any 





premium or commission you must send us at least 3 subscriptions. 


glad to qu 


If you prefer some other premium, we will be 








PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS ,.. 


FOR A— * “at $2.00 eac 
22 Colt Automatic 29 
25 Colt Automatic 16 
32 Colt Automatic 19 
45 Colt Automatic a 
Colt’s New Service 3 
38-40 Colt Single Action, 32-20, 44-40, .45 3 
22 Colt Double Action 27 
vos Colt Double Act on, Army Spee:al, 32-20-38 7 
380 Savage Automatic, 1917 17 
22 Reising Automatic 32 

SHOTGUNS 
Parker V H 66 
Parker V H E, with ejector 85 
Parker Trojan 53 
Ithaca No. 1 14 
Ithaca No 2 52 
Ithaca No. 3 70 
Ithaca Field Gun 34 
Fox “A” Grad 57 
Fox “A. E.” Gr de, with ejector 69 
Fox Sterlingworth 14 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector 56 
12-Gauge Browning Automatic 60 
16-Gauge Brown-ne Automat 7) 
12-Gauge Remington Auton Model 11-A 58 
12-Gaugs Remington Pur Mod | 10-A 18 
<0-Gauge Remington Pu Model 17-A 18 
M del 12 Winchester, with matted rib 57 
Model 12 Winchester 19 
12-4 muge Winchester Takedown, Model 97 41 
12, 16 or 20-Gauge Stevens No. 330 26 
110-Guuge Stevens No. 500 26 
No. 335 Stevens Hammerless 28 
No. 235 Stevens Hamme1 25 
:10-Gauge Iver — stevens 10 
Baker “Batavia Leader 32 
Li ree isn thanat. 23 
L. C. Smith Field 11 
L. C. Smith + ‘ al 50 
L. C. Smith ’ ip 70 
{2 ‘ 16 or ae Luge Dav Is M iXlmMimM 30 
12-Gauge s Hy-Power 30 


Quotation on any other make furnished on request 








3uffalo, Minn., Nov. 2, 1925. 
Denver, Colo. 

12-gauge automatic the 
and shoots great. I am 
as it is 2 inches 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., 
Gentlemen: I received my 
other day. It is sure a fine gun 
especially pleased with the 30-inch barrel, 

longer than any I have seen listed. 
Securing subscribers for Outdoor Life was very easy, 
and I am certainly well repaid for my small effort. 
Thanking you for the splendid reward, I remain 
Very truly yours, 
Harry C. BEUTNER. 


», Wash., Nov. 24, 1925 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sirs: I received my .22 Colt double-action revol- 
ver in fine condition. It is well worth anyone’s time to be 
rewarded with such a fine prize. 

Wishing Outdoor Life every success, 

JAMES WILLIAM TROSPER. 


Seattle 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., 











RIFLES 


FOR A— 
250-3000 Savage bolt, Model 2 1S 
950-3000 Savage lever, Mode ' sane 17 
22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle 21 
22 Savage “Sporter,” Mod | 23-A Is 
25-20 Savage “Sporter,”’ Model 23-B 21 
32-20 Savage “Sporter,”’ Model 23-C 21 
22 Savage Repeater, slide action, Model 25 19 
22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater 14 
22 Stevens 27 Favorite 10 
22 Stevens 12 Marksman S 
22 Stevens 27 Crack Shot 7 
22 Stevens 14% Little Seout 6 
Winchester Takedown, Model 95 50 
30-30 Winchester, .25-35, 32 Special 5 € i 
22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90 20 
22 Winchester Repeater, Model 06 2() 
22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special 20 
22 Remington, 12-A 20 


29 Remington Long Rifle, rece Model 24-A 26 
25-20, 32-20 Remington, Model 25- 30 
30-30 Ps Trombone, .25- ~g 14 








Fishing Tackle 


Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. 


Outing Equipment 
Tents, Camp Stoves, Stools, 
Clothing—anything you wish. 
Tear off the coupon below, fill it out to 
suit yourself and send it in to us by 
return mail. 


Tables, 






























OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 


Please send me receipt book, as I 
want to earn: 























































GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


THE NEW 
IMPROVED 


“dhe Perfect Writing Instrument 


ANSWERS the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. 
Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and writes 
with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. 


The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your hand- 
writing. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 


Combines the Best Features 
of Pen and Pencil 


minus the weak points of both, plus improvements not found 
in either. The lead pencil smudges, the point breaks and its 
writing soon is obliterated. Most fountain pens skip, scratch, 
flood, clog, leak, blot, soil hands and clothing. The old stylo- 
graphic ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, flows 
unevenly and is never reliable. The Inkograph feeds as fast 
and uniform on the 20th page as it did on the first. 


Cannot Leak 


Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill although one filling 1s 
sufficient to write thousands of words. 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies 


at one time with original copy in ink. Bear down as hard as 
you like, without fear of bending, spreading, injuring or dis- 
torting its 14Kt solid gold point. 


Draws Lines to a Ruler 


without smearing, smudging or blurring the paper. Writes 
with any color of ink. 


Requires No Blotter 


The ink dries as fast as you write; because the flow is fine, 
even and uniform. 


Patent Automatic Feed 


Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean or 
get out of order. A year’s guarantee certificate with - full 
directions accompanies each Inkograph and is your absolute 
protection. 


An Instrument of Refinement 


In appearance it is extremely attractive. Its beautifully highly 
polished finest quality of hard rubber, its I14Kt solid gold 
point and feed, gold band on safety screw cap, 

gold self filling lever and gold clip makes it an in- 
x fas strument of distinctive elegance and refinement. The equal 
inkosraph. in size, workmanship and material of any $7, $8 or $9 foun- 


a eumparens | tain pen. Also made in ladies’ size, 


makes it possible to see 
how much ink it con- 


get. fasts! | INKOGRAPH CO., INC., 183-11 Centre St., New York City 

















tive, an ebony 
black rubber, 
highly polish- 
ed Inkograph 
of superb re- 
finement, the 
choice of men 

of affairs. 
\ 











Iilustrations 
Actual 





No. 6 C.F. 
































DEALERS 3 icisaa Trade Prices 

















SEND NO 
MONEY 


Your name and address and the 
style number of the Inkograph of 
your choice are sufficient, Pay the 
postman $2.98 plus postage on de- 
livery. Specify if you want ladies* 
size, When cash accompanies 
order Inkograph will be sent post- 


HEMISPAERE Re eaenmaemoen ew aesrs ean eee ee eee 
i INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 183-11 Centre St., New York City 
4 
8 Gentlemen: You may send me your Inkograph Style No. 
; I will pay postman $2.98 plus postage on delivery. 

r 

That [4kt solid gold ball like int whi 

is hadd, ee ied aeenaele, ‘aaa — i Name © Cece ccc er cccce cccneccccc cece esecescccccecccnes cectaccccesccseoscsoscces 

over the coarsest paper and makes it possi- 

sehen teal in ing as rapidly as with the ' 

Seites cad pencil, 
|, | Renae. Kiger 

AGENTS Sell Iinkographs, make 
bigger profits, more§ 


sales, without investment. Quicker commis- 


sions, lar prices, no competition. Sena ll ° S 
for an “enograph or write for special sales § City. . Cer eeceeess cocccescccccoocccccococeosece eouswecse ee. tate 
pian booklet. 


age prepaid, If within ten days 
the Inkograph does not prove sat- 
isfactory return it and we'll fe 
fund your moncy. 


- 
tliat ln te MMT Sra lie 








‘ “iouefhesvn ea aA le lai a 
el tn aA ities east 
































